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i that elaboration of Locke’s principles for the “Conduct of 

the Understanding,” the study of which was enjoined by 
grand old Samuel Johnson as of “paramount importance,” 
we read of a “ridiculous contest” in which “the two unlearned 
combatants, Sartor and Sutor, assaulted and defended the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation with much zeal and violence; but 
Latino happening to come into their company, and inquiring 
the subject of their dispute, asked each of them what he meant 
by that long, hard word transubstantiation. Sutor readily 
informed him that he meant—bowing at the name of Jesus: 
but Sartor assured him that he meant nothing but bowing at 
the high altar. ‘No wonder then,’ said Latino, ‘that you can- 
not agree when you neither understand one another, nor the 
word about which you contend.” Let us hope that the home- 
liness of this illustration may be condoned on account of its 
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pertinence. We shall very largely have diminished the num- 
ber of interminable disputes when we have learned to express, 
in strictly definitive terms, none but definite ideas. This may 
not always be easy. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is yet true 
that the simplest questions are the most difficult to answer. 
What is a miracle? What is inspiration? It is at once as 
easy and as hard to say, as it was to Theatetus to answer the 
question of Socrates, “ What is science?” Nay, even in rela- 
tion to the commonest concerns of daily life, the fallacies that 
lurk beneath ambiguous terms are often found where least 
suspected. It was but the other day that we saw the posses- 
sion of vast wealth made to depend on the skill with which 
opposing counsel elaborated learned arguments in order. to 
obtain, in favour of their respective clients, the decision of the 
court on that most abstruse question, “ What is coal ?” 

Nothing is more common, and at the same time more in- 
definite, than the use of the term “Real Presence” by those 
persons who intend by “real” to signify “corporeal.” While 
on the other hand, the reality of the presence is not less 
strenuously maintained by those who, denying altogether its 
corporeity, affirm it to be only “spiritual.” To remedy this 
detect of indefiniteness, “real” has been supplemented by the 
metaphysical term “objective,” an addition which serves only 
to introduce additional ambiguity. On this head, the recent 
utterance of a dignitary of the Church of England is worthy of 
attention, not more from the character and position of the 
speaker than from its own intrinsic importance. The venerable 
Archdeacon of York, in the “Charge” just addressed to the 
clergy of his archdeaconry, used these words :— 

“You wil] therefore, I trust, bear with me if I venture to 
point out what seems to me to be the nucleus of the whole 
 mepiity of which the ritualistic controversy is. nothing more 
than an outward and visible sign. It is simply this: Does the 
holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper impart a blessing to other 
than recipients, so that they are partakers of the blessing who 
are not partakers of the sacrament? The Church of Rome, 
and certain members of the Church of England, adopt the 
affirmative position; the Church of England (as I read its 
formularies), the contrary ; and I cannot find that Scripture 

- gives any support to the former view. This way of stating the 
question has the advantage of putting before us a simple issue, 
which some of the other test-terms proposed do not equally 
afford. I believe that many of those who affirm, and many of 
those who deny the real presence, express precisely the same 
doctrine in different language; and even the newly invented 
phrase, ‘real objective presence, is ambiguous, as some may 
mean by it a presence not created by the faith of the recipient, 
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and others, a presence not conditioned by that faith. In the 
former sense, the term “objective” would be a mere protest 
against Zuinglianism ; in the latter, as it seems to me, it would 
be a direct denial of the doctrine of our Twenty-ninth Article. 
But the meaning of the question as stated above is not so 
easily misapprehended. I will put it, if you | a ua in other 
words. Is communion merely of the essence of the sacrament, 
or is it not rather its very essence? I believe that both holy 
Scripture and the English Church have given plain and un- 
equivocal answers to this question, and that their voices are in 
complete agreement. Our formularies know nothing of ‘a 
tremendous and unbloody sacrifice,’ or of ‘eucharistic adora- 
tion,’ but they declare, in the very words of Scripture, that 
‘the bread which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ, 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ.’” * 

How, by the primitive church, the presence in the sacrament 
was understood only “after a heavenly and spiritual manner;” 
by what process of carnal reasonings the heresy of a material 

resence was first privily brought in; how, after centuries of 
erdotalism, the pure faith was recovered by the constancy 
of a noble army of martyrs; how the contention of that fierce 
and fiery conflict was followed by a period of fancied security, 
while men slept and the enemy sowed tares; how thickly the 
tares sprang up, and with what bitter fruit, so that at this 
hour the Reformed Church of England is in imminent peril of 
the loss of all her martyrs held so dear: these things are too 
notorious to need repetition. Even now we are in the midst 
of a crisis of which none can foresee the issue. Now, if ever, 
it behoves us to take our stand on first principles. What will 
be the end no man can foretell; but there can be no possible 
mistake as to our present duty—*Obsta principiis.” 

Among the many significant signs of the times in relation to 
this subject, the disappearance of the old landmarks is not the 
least remarkable. To illustrate this the more clearly, let us 
take an example ab eatra. “When strangers are so unfavour- 
ably impressed with us,” says Dr Newman, “ because they see 
images of our Lady in our churches, and crowds flocking about 
her, they forget that there is a presence within the sacred 
walls infinitely more awful, which claims and obtains from us 
a worship transcendently different from any devotion we pay 
to her. That devotion might indeed tend to idolatry, if it were 
encouraged in Protestant churches, where there is nothing 
higher than it to attract the worshipper; but all the images 





* A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of York, by the 
Venerable W. Basil Jones, at his primary visitation, April 80 1867. 
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that a Catholic Church ever contained, all the crucifixes at its 
altars brought together, do not so affect its frequenters as the 
lamp which betokens the presence or absence there of the 
blessed sacrament. Is not this so certain, so notorious, that on 
some occasions it has even been brought as a charge against us 
that we are irreverent in church, when what seemed to the 
objectors to be irreverence was but the necessary change of 
feeling which came over those who were there, on their knowing 
that their Lord was away?”* This p e has scarcely re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves. That which chiefly 
“affects the frequenters of a Catholic Church,” the “crowds 
flocking about the images of our lady,” is—a lamp: “the lamp 
which betokens the presence or absence there of the blessed 
sacrament.” When the lamp is absent, the sacrament is 
absent ; and when the sacramentis absent, the “ Lord” is absent. 
We are at present concerned, however, less with the explicitness 
of this declaration than with its author. For this Dr Newman 
“of the Oratory” was, thirty years ago, the leader of that 
party which to-day, under his successor, threatens to subvert 
the faith of the Church of England. At that time his chosen 
terms for describing the communion, which he soon proceeded 
to join, were, “a lost church,” “the papal apostasy.” It was 
pronounced “heretical,” and declared to have “bound itself by 
a perpetual covenant to the cause of antichrist ;” men were 
exhorted to “flee it as a pestilence ;” it was compared to “a 
demoniac,” and to the devil himself; while its doctrines were 
condemned as “ profane,” “impious,” “blasphemous,” “ gross,” 
“monstrous,” and “cruel.” Such strong declarations answered 
their purpose but -too well. For whenever any one was 
startled by the Romanising tendency of the later Tracts, then 
these denunciations were confidently appealed to, as convincing 
proof that “ to oppose ultra-Protestantism’—for then, as now, 
that was the cant of the day—‘is not to favour Popery.” At 
last, when Mr Newman had no longer any purpose to serve in 
allowing them to be quoted as the expression of his sincere 
opinions, he withdrew them, telling the world that in using 
them he had said to himself, “I am not speaking my own 
words, I am but following almost a consensus of the divines of 
my church. They have ever used the strongest language 
against Rome, even the most able and hannet of them. I 
wish to throw myself into their system. While I say what 
they say, I am safe. Such views, too, are necessary for our posi- 
tion.” | No doubt they were. A false position cannot be con- 
cealed without a false representation. But Mr Newman knew 





* Letter to the Rev, E. B. lusey, D.D., on his recent Eirenicon, pp. 99-100. 
t Letter to The Conservative Journal (Oxford), Dec. 12, 1842 
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better than to tell this to the dupes whom he was misleading. 
For them he had a very different story. The private explana- 
tion was, as he tells us, what “I said to myself.” 

But the influence possessed by Mr Newman, as leader of the 
Tractites, was trifling and insignificant when compared with 
that which is enjoyed by Dr Pusey. Whatever question may 
exist as to the character of that influence, there can ‘be no 
question as to its extent. We may adopt the complimentary 
language of the eminent oratorian : “There is no one anywhere 
—among ourselves, in your own body, or, I suppose, in the 
Greek Church,—who can affect so vast a circle of men, so vir- 
tuous, so able, so learned, so zealous, as come, more or less, 
under your influence ;”* or we may concur in the belief of 
“S. G. O.,”t “that Dr Pusey has done more mischief to the 
Protestant Church than any other man living who yet professes 
to belong to it ;” in either case we shall do well to inquire what 
it is that Dr Pusey teaches as the true doctrine of the real pre- 
sence. 

The answer is at hand. 1t is furnished in three distinct and 
recent statements by Dr Pusey himself. On the 27th of Ja- 
nuary last, Dr Heurtley preached before the University of 
Oxford, a sermon on “The Doctrine of the Eucharist, Christ’s 


Presence by Spirit and Grace.” On the Sunday following, Dr 
Pusey preached in the same place and on the same subject a 
sermon of a directly 5 og character. In the preface to this 


sermon he says, “I have simply, as my subject suggested, 
stated incidentally the doctrine of the holy eucharist, which I 
believe as matter of faith, which (without any idea of contro- 
versy) I preached in a practical sermon which was condemned 
extrajudicially in 1843-4. I restated it summarily in the open- 
ing of the first which I preached after my suspension in 1846 ; 
vindicated it more systematically in that of 1853 ; and sup- 
ported [it] more fully in two volumes as being the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church from the first, and of our own.” So that, 
on Dr Pusey’s own shewing, the doctrine of the real presence 
which he now holds and teaches, is so far from being that of 
the Church of England, that it is the very doctrine for which 
he was condemned and suspended in 1843. This is the most 
recent statement, and not the least important. The second, 
equally explicit, is made in his defence of the posthumous 
alteration of the poem entitled “Gunpowder Treason,” in 
Keble’s “Christian Year.” The ground of objection to the 
words as, previous to the alteration, they had stood in the 
ninety-five editions published during their author's lifetime, is 
stated by Dr Pusey himself to have been this ; that “ the words 





* Letter to Pusey, p. 5. t Letter to The Times, Dec. 25. 1866. 
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in their strict literal meaning” “affirm that our Lord gives 
himself to the soul of the receiver only, and is not present 
objectively ;” while Keble’s actual belief is represented as being, 
in common with Dr Pusey’s, “ the belief in the doctrine of the 
real objective presence, of which antiquity is so full”* The 
third is found in the statements of the Eirenicon, and the 
reassertion of all the popish principles of Tract XC. Dr 
Manning had said, “If the Church of England recognises an 
undefined presence of Christ in the sacrament, it formally 
imposes upon its people a disbelief in transubstantiation, and 
the sacrifice of the altar.” To this Dr Pusey — by a com- 

romise which betrays the cause it was his duty to defend. 
He says expressly, “I am persuaded that, on this point, the 
two churches might be reconciled by explanation of the terms 
used.”+ With the illustrations of the doctrine of reserve, and 
** cixovowia’’ and ‘ gevaxsouds,” supplied by Dr Newman’s history 
before us, we cannot be surprised by any statements of this 
sort proceeding from Dr Pusey. In Mr Keble’s case, however, 
the gradual growth of these opinions is more evident; for in 
his “ Eucharistical Adoration,” he admits that Hooker was not 
a believer in the real presence (in his, Keble’s sense) ; while 
in his preface to Hooker’s works, he praises Hooker’s judg- 
ment on the nature of the Reality, and nowhere indicates any 
defect. 

But if, turning from individual names, we ask what has been 
the effect of this influential and most subtle teaching on the 
nation at large, we find for answer the startling fact, that while 
in 1843 Dr Pusey’s teaching was all but universally condemned, 
in 1867, the very same teaching is all but universally approved. 
On this head we will be content to cite but a single witness. 
The Bishop of Ossory in his recent most valuable charge, after 
drawing attention to the “ histrionic development” of the Tract 
pert. proceeds to shew that concurrently with this, there has 

een a departure from the recognised and fundamental prin- 





* Letter to The Times, Dec. 12. 1866. 

+ “ Eirenicon,” p. 28. Ata meeting of the English Church Union, held 
June 14. 1866, he used the following words :—“ What I have stated to Gal- 
lican bishops, and what they have clearly understood, was this: That I 
believed the Council of Trent, whatever its look was, and our articles, what- 
ever their look was, could be so explained as to reconcile one with another. 
I saw a theologian, and one of the most eminent. We talked for two hours 
about the Council of Trent, and about our belief, as it is expressed by those 
whom we considered to be the most genuine sons of the Church of England. 
The result was that point after point he was satisfied, and the interview ended 
in his saying, I shall salute you as a true brother.” On this it has been per- 
tinently remarked, “ If Dr Pusey could satisfy a Romish theologian, ‘and one 
of the most eminent,’ who believed all Protestants to be heretics, and out of 
the way of salvation, that he himself was ‘a true brother,’ he must have made 
it pretty clear to him that his own views were Romish.” 
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ciples of the church, which has attracted less attention, and 
excited less alarm, but which “is really more formidable than 
any approximation which has been made to Rome in outward 
things.’ He then refers to the silent passivity with which 
the “ Eirenicon” has been received by the church at large :— 
“The advance has been lately made matter of loud boast by 
some of the organs of the Catholic party. And among the 
evidences of its extent and importance, there is none that is 
dwelt upon with more exultation, very naturally and justly, I 
think, than the mahner in which the publication of Dr Pusey’s 
Eirenicon last year was received, as contrasted with the recep- 
tion which Tract XC. met with, when it appeared five and 
twenty years ago. It is truly stated, that the volume reiterates 
in a stronger form all the positions of the tract, together with 
all the arguments by which they are sustained. But how dif- 
ferently were the two publications received! The church was 
agitated, and almost torn asunder by the tract. Outcries of 
indignation and alarm were heard from every part of the land. 
It added a new controversy to those which were already rag- 
ing ; and widened and embittered the actual divisions of the 
church. It was long before the storm subsided, and still longer 
before the traces which it left disappeared, if, indeed, some of 
them do not still remain. Such, it is said, were the results of 
the publication of the tract. But the volume raised no such 
storm. By the Catholic party in the church it was received 
with sympathy, approval, and admiration. And that party was 
now so much in the ascendant, that those who did not belong 
to it, did not venture to offer any opposition to its sentence 
upon the work.” 

How far this departure from first principles obtains sym- 
pathy in high places, may partly be infe from the terms 
of another episcopal charge just delivered, in which the Bishop 
of Salisbury argues that the clergy, “when consecrating the 
elements as Christ’s representatives, are putting forth some of 
his delegated power.” His lordship further lays it down as 
the teaching of the church, that (1.) certain men have entrusted 
to them by God, as fellow-workers with him, some supernatural 
powers and prerogatives; and (2.) that, e.g., God has been 

leased to invest them as his ministers with the power of “so 

lessing the oblations of bread and wine, as to make them the 
donuts of conveying all the strength and refreshing power of 
the body and blood of Christ.” And yet there is no doubt 
that ‘the bishop cordially accepts the declaration of the 
Homilies, that the presence of Christ in the sacrament, is the 
presence “not of a carnal, but of a ghostly substance,” not a 
physical or a material presence, but a presence spiritual, be- 
cause divine. But this, after all, is not Dr Pusey’s doctrine, 
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and therefore is universally rejected by the school of which we 
speak. That school has, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
difficult task. Its most zealous teachers cannot forget the 
former fate of Archdeacon Denison and Dr Pusey. What has 
happened once may happen again. While, therefore, as Dr 
Pusey hasshewn, their doctrine of the real presence is essentially 
that of Rome, it is desirable that (for the moment, i.e. as long 
as it continues “necessary for their position’’), it should be 
enunciated in equivocal and ambiguous terms. And this, with 
the aid of that “ economy” and “ phenakism” which were found 
so useful at Oxford in 1843, has hitherto been done with as 
much cleverness of Gnosticism, and as complete success, as 
might have secured the admiration, not to say the approval, of 
Clement himself. Thus, for example, the Church Review, 
in a recent article, says, “The elements of bread and wine re- 
main in their own natural, material substance, but in the act 
of consecration the Holy Ghost breathes on them, and they 
become the life-giving body and blood of Christ ;” an assertion 
unsupported by a shadow of argument, but it serves its pur- 
pose, for while the first clause is so worded as to avert sus- 
picion, the second is nothing less than that essential popery 
which sent the martyrs to the stake. Similarly, in Mr Mac- 
konochie’s “ Address to the Parishioners of St Alban’s,” we 
read, “I believe that the elements of bread and wine remaiu 
in their own natural, material substance ; yet that they are 
‘after consecration, not that which nature formed, but that 
which the benediction has consecrated, and by consecration - 
changed.’” For Mr Hallam’s observation, that logically speak- 
ing there can be nothing predicated concerning a body in its 
relation to a given space, but presence and absence, the theo- 
logians of this school have a sublime contempt. Hence we 
read, “It is literally true that the consecrated bread is Christ’s 
body,” in the words of the very writer who speaks of a “supra- 
local presence in the holy sacrament.” And this word “supra- 
local” is adopted by Mr Mackonochie (from those whom he 
calls “ most thoughtful theologians”) and applied to the body 
and blood of Christ, which, he says, “in the holy eucharist are 
present not figuratively, but as an existing reality.” He adds 
that, being thus present, they are “objectively given by the 
priest, objectively taken by every communicant ;” and further, 
“this presence is the presence of God the Word incarnate ;” 
and “this presence I believe to be conferred by the word of 
Christ as spoken by the priest, through the operation of God 
the Holy Ghost, irrespective of faith or any personal qualifica- 
tions either in the consecrator or receiver.’ In the “Little 
Office Book,” a favourite manual of this party, the preparation 
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for holy communion is headed, “ Devotions for the Mass.” The 
sort of real presence insisted on may be gathered from the fact, 
that those who partake are taught “ At the Elevation of the 
Host,” a form of adoration to the sacred flesh. In the “ Little 
Prayer Book,” communicants are directed to worship the Saviour 
verily and indeed present on his altar; then to say, “ Hail, true 
body! born of Mary, spotless Virgin’s virgin birth.” Among 
the directions for receiving the communion, we read, “ Be most 
careful to receive into your mouth all, even the smallest por- 
tion, since one crumb or drop of it is worth more than the 
world itself.” We need not therefore be surprised at the 
prayer, “ Blood of Christ inebriate me!’* In a word, the 
teaching of this school amounts to the teaching of Dr New- 
man himself. In the sacrament, Christ in his manhood is 
“ present on his altar ;’ and in the absence of the sacrament, 
the Lord himself is away. Present (according to Dr Pusey) in 
“his flesh, the very flesh which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and is now glorified at God’s right hand.” Present (according 
to, if possible, a still higher authority) “in that which my 
Saviour took of the Virgin Mary, and offered as a sacrifice upon 
the cross.” This presence is conveyed to the elements by the 
word of the priest, irrespective of faith in consecrator or re- 


ceiver. Froude may rest satisfied. His successors no longer 
“flinch from saying that the power of making the body and 
blood of Christ is vested in the successors of the apostles.” t 

It is this outspoken plainness which constitutes, perhaps, 
the chief merit of the “Tracts” specified at the head of this 
paper. They are very heavy reading. They abound in a tedi- 
ous iteration of undefined —— But they are very 


unequivocal. They propound the loftiest pretensions of sacer- 
dotalism ; but they shew no sign of flinching. Their Triden- 
tinism is more pronounced than even that of the “ Eirenicon ? 
and so, too, is their indifference to disguise. In the prefatory 
postscript with which they are published, their object is thus 
announced :—“ They will aim at stating in _ language the 
reasons which make the religionism of the day untenable, and 
will illustrate and defend the historical belief and traditional 
practice of Christendom. They will thus be at once aggressive 





* “For one whom our books of controversy have brought round, at least 
twenty have yielded to the power of our devotions.’ Such is the testimony 
of a recent Romish writer, in reference to Dr Pusey’s adaptations of popish 
manuals of devotion for the use of the members of the Church of England. 
“ Adaptations” of which even the Bishop of Oxford long since felt constrained 
to say, “It is accordingly my full conviction that the circulation and use of 
these works, many of which were originally composed and circulated purposely 
to counteract the Reformation, has had, and still has, a most dangerous influ- 
ence in this direction.”—(Charge, 1851, p. 61). 

t Froude’s Remains, vol. i. p. 826, 
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and constructive ; and, whilst seeking to avoid that timid inde- 
cision which calls itself ‘moderation,’ they will carefully eschew 
polemical bitterness.” 

The first of these promises is, at all events, amply redeemed. 
There is no lack of “plain speaking ;” and there is no leaning 
towards a “timid indecision.” But then, on the other hand, 
the plain speaking is not true; and this decision is nothing 
better than a persistent refusal to call things by their right 
names. “These Essays,” says the editor, “ will be addressed 
to educated and intelligent catholics, who, as loyal members of 
the Church of England, are unable to accept the popular ex- 
planation of the doctrines, and decline to be bound by the 
popular misrepresentations of her discipline.” But this very 
sentence itself conveys a gross misrepresentation. For “loyal 
members of the Church of England” soon discover that the 
doctrines here propounded are not “her doctrines” at all; but 
the doctrines of her most dangerous foe. Her doctrines—the 
distinctive truths for which her martyrs deliberately went to 
the stake—are here denied, derided, and then denounced, as 
“Protestant,” and “ Puritan”—the mere “ religionism of the 
day.” <A few extracts will enable our readers to judge for 
themselves.* 

“The Catholic Church, both east and west, ackowledges 
‘Seven Sacraments,’ but not all of equal importance” (p. 2). 
“ Before, however, we analyse each of the seven sacraments 
one by one, it will be useful to examine the rationale of the 
sacramental system of the Catholic Church, in order to perceive 
the purpose of using material substances as forms for conveying 
spiritual gifts. It may seem strange, at first sight, that Al- 
mighty God should use material substances at all for this pur- 
pose. Why not impart spiritual gifts without any medium 
whatever? Why use the elements of a fallen world, and to 
some extent, a world lying under a curse, for this end? The 
most obvious reason, and one which at once presents itself to 
our apprehension, is that of similia similibus cwrantur.” 
“ Temples, altars, sacrifices, mean more than mere shadows of 
the atonement—they form a part of it.*t “Will not His 
unction be employed by him to redeem his creatures ; and 
will not his creatures be redeemed through a like means? 
Shall not his creatures of bread, and wine, and oil, nay, the 

r weak element of water, join with his person and his Spirit 
in redeeming man?” (pp. 4, 5, 6). 





* They are taken chiefly from the largest and most comprehensive :—‘ No. 
8, The Seven Sacraments.” The reference is to this therefore, when no other 
is specified. 

+ Italics ours. 
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From the circumstances of the miracle recorded by St Mark 
(vii. 32), it is asserted “that such outward signs in religion as 
sacraments, are absolutely necessary for a certain class of minds, 
in order to realise the communion of God with man ;” “and 
therefore, that any wilful departure from such order, any at- 
tempt at communion with God, otherwise than through these 
outward media, is not only contrary to His economy, but must 
fail of its end”* (p. 7).. The next step in the argument is the 
proposition, “that a variety in the sacraments is necessary to 
meet the varieties of sin, and man’s sinful condition ; and that 
if, for the purpose of simple conversion, preaching may bet suf- 
ficient; yet for the higher and deeper purposes of recovery 
from falls into sin, or from the dominion of a besetting sin, 
sacramental rites with prayer and fasting are absolutely re- 
quisite” (p. 8). “As long as children are born in sin, so long 
must there be means whereby they may be born again of the 
Spirit. As long as men, even the regenerate, sin wilfully, so 
long must there be means of conveying pardon. As long as 
grace is needed to support spiritual life, so long must there be 
means for bestowing it” (p. 18). These means are found solely 
and exclusively in the “Sacramental System of the Catholic 
Church ;” and “to suppose that Christ did not leave such grace 
and power in his Church, is to confess that the means of salva- 
tion are yet wanting” (Jb.). 

“ We are now in a position to consider the component parts 
of the Sacramental System of the Catholic Church separately.” 
To begin with Matrimony :—*“ Any form which includes the 
consent of the two contracting parties, whether heathen or 
Christian, and is consequently consummated, is no doubt a 
marriage ; but it is not the sacrament of Holy Matrimony.” 
“To make marriage a sacrament, there must be, besides the 
consent of the contracting parties, the sacerdotal benediction ;” 
“that blessing, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply,’ which is the end 
and purpose of the sacrament” (pp. 18, 19). “Those who are 
intended and purposed to become members of Christ, children 
of God, and finally, inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, have 
their beginning from this sacrament” (p. 20). And then “Holy 
Matrimony being regarded as a sacrament ordained for the 
purpose of bringing into the world persons who are to become 
children of God through being new born of Holy Church, the 
latter has thought fit to appoint that this sacrament be cele- 
brated only at such times, as well as in such a manner, as be- 
fits this end and purpose” (p. 22). 

The second part of this Seaanesittal System is introduced 
with this declaration :—*“Matrimony is the fount and well- 
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spring from whence come those who are to be visible members 
of His body; Holy Order supplies the spiritual life, without 
which the body is but dead. Matrimony furnished the eleven 
disciples of our Lord. He gave them His Spirit to enable them 
to communicate to the body the eternal life, which he had 
purchased for it.” Christ himself has gone away into a far 
country to receive a kingdom, and to return. Meanwhile he 
has left the care of his kingdom to his servants, until he returns ; 
and until then he has endowed them with the fullest powers 
for governing his kingdom” (p. 28). “The whole work of sal- 
vation is to be accomplished in the state of trial and prepara- 
tion here, unless we believe in a further state of preparation 
and trial in the interval between death and resurrection.* There 
must needs then be the fullest powers in the priesthood to sup- 
ply such grace as is needed for this work, and equally full 
powers to convey pardon to offenders. Unless priests possess 
these powers, they have not the ‘ministry of reconciliation’ 
committed to them” (p. 36). 

“ Let us now consider the Five Sacraments which concern 
us as individual members of Christ’s body, the Church.” Here 
we begin with a reprehension of that “confusion of thought ” 
which “ has its origin principally in overlooking the special kind 
of grace attached to each several sacrament” (p. 40). The “ gift 
bestowed in Holy Order,” for example, “is a gift of power, 
unattended, at least necessarily, by that of personal sanctifica- 
tion. Yet how common a thing it is to hear the gift ina 
priest denied, because he does not manifest the gifts of holi- 
ness of life!” “While speaking of the sacramental gifts as 
food and medicine for the spiritual life, we must not fall into 
the common error of confounding the spiritual life with the 
soul... . the spiritual life belongs to the body as well as to 
the soul ;” “and our bodies as well as our souls are sanctified 
by the sacraments” (pp. 41, 42). 

“Life and immortality, grace and righteousness, are the 
special gifts of Christ, purchased by his atonement for man; 
and these must be communicated to man, to make him even 
capable of being a member of Christ’s body, a son of the 
heavenly Father, and a citizen of the spiritual kingdom. The 
instrument appointed by Christ for the purpose, to convey this 
gift, to infuse the spiritual life, is Holy Baptism” (p. 44). “The 
way and means for obtaining these is the Sacrament which he 
ordained. There is no other” (Jb.). 

In the section on Confirmation, “modern Anglican Bishops” 


* What shall we say of the honesty of this argument on the part of those 
who, like the writers of these “‘ Tracts,” do so really believe “ in a further state 
of preparation’ “between death and resurrection,” that the second tract is 
written expressly to justify that belief! 
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are severely castigated for their “ practice of deferring confir- 
mation until boys and girls have arrived at fourteen, fifteen, 
or even sixteen years of age.” “There is a species of cold- 
blooded cruelty in this practice, which can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that men now do not believe in the 
Holy Ghost, nor in the promises of Christ ; or perhaps we shall 
speak more correctly if we say, that an intellectual process is 
substituted for the divine gifts of grace, and it is held that a 
child is unable to be confirmed by the Holy Ghost until, in- 
tellectually, it can confirm itself. In other words, that a sacra- 
ment is not, as the church defines it, a means of grace, but is 
an intellectual process; that the grace of this sacrament does 
not flow from Christ, but is a mental process evolved from the 
soul of the recipient of the outward sign—an idea of religion 
which naturally results in pure Deism” (pp. 53, 54). 

The efficacy of Priestiy Absolution is asserted in these terms : 
—“ The power which our Lord manifested before the unbeliev- 
ing Pharisees by working a miracle, he conferred on the priest- 
hood of the church ; or rather to speak more correctly, he now 
exercises through the priesthood.” The priests “ carry pardon 
to the penitent” (p. 58). After a gross misrepresentation of 
the “ Protestant direction ‘Go direct to Christ,” we are told 
explicitly “ how the penitent is to go to Christ. He is to go 
to God’s priest and to confess his sins to him. The priest has a 
commission from Christ to pronounce his pardon ; and that 
pardon so pronounced, will convey not only peace to the soul, 
but also forgiveness of sins” (p. 60). 

The section on “ The Sacrament of Unction,” is remarkable 
as an instance of the special pleading which characterises all 
these productions. It commences thus :—“ It is not uncommon 
for superficial theologians to say that the words ‘corrupt fol- 
lowing of the apostles’ (Art. xxv.), refers specially to he then- 
ment. . . . But it is evident that the words apply to all the 
five, and not to this rite only ; and since the other four are in 
use, [!] we must interpret this phrase to refer rather to the 
ceremonies attendant on these sacraments, than to the sacra- 
ments themselves” (p. 66). On the hardihood of this assertion 
we make nocomment. Having, however, thus disposed of the 
declaration of the article that Extreme Unction is a corrupt 
following of the apostles, the next thing is to deal with the 
fact that the Prayer Book of 1552, and “ all subsequent books,” 
have omitted every kind of “form for anointing.” But this 
presents no difficulty. For “ Does omission imply prohibition?” 
“To this we answer, ‘Certainly not.” “What the Prayer 
Book prohibits is, not the using of extra offices, where none 
such are provided, but the using of a different office from 
that provided. We have no right to alter one of the exist- 
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ing offices, or to substitute another in its place; but we have 
a right to use an old office, when the present book does not 
provide a new one” (p. 67). Besides, the thirtieth canon of 
1603, and Jewel’s Apology, may both be quoted in defence of 
it. [The fact being just the contrary.] And indeed (the 
twenty-tifth article notwithstanding), “ Unction is a Sacrament 
of the Church, and has been so considered from the earliest 
times, both in the east and west” (p. 71). And, “more than 
this, no branch of the Catholic Church can abolish a sacrament, 
any more than it can abolish an article of the Creed” (Jb.). 

“The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is the Crown of all.” 

“Tt effects that union of man with God, through the In- 
carnate Son, which alone completes the redemption wrought 
and accomplished ” (p. 74). “Such as are chosen are ‘added 
to the Church’ by Holy Baptism. They are sanctified through 
the other Sacraments. . . . But this Sacrament incorporates 
Christ with man, imparts his flesh and blood into man’s flesh 
and blood, so that he ‘tabernacles among us, and lodges in 
our individual persons” (p. 76). “As the Word became flesh 
by conception in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, so these ele- 
ments become* the body and blood of Christ by consecration ” 
(Ib.). “Not the grace of Christ only, but Christ himself is 
given in the Sacrament.” “This Sacrament confers grace, 
because it contains Christ, who is the fount and source of all 
grace. Christ’s passion is the meritorious cause of salvation ; 
the Holy Eucharist is the instrumental cause, whereby the 
recipient partakes of the benefits of that passion” (p. 78). 
“That body given for man on the cross, is given to man in the 
Holy Eucharist. He who offered his blood for sins, now offers - 
it to man for life”“(p. 86). 

Nothing but a great and growing sense of the importance of 
the subject would have induced us to try so severely the patience 
of our readers with this enunciation of “The Sacramental 
System” in the very words chosen by its advocates themselves. 
We shall not be guilty of the impertinence of supposing that 
what we have transcribed can need any formal refutation here, 
yet it will be not irrelevant to make a few general remarks. 

1. And the first thing that strikes us in reading these pro- 
ductions is their disingenuousness, not to say dishonesty. 
Here we have a laboured attempt to prove, for the edification 
of “loyal members of the Church of England,” the absolute 
necessity and apostolic validity of “the seven Sacraments.” 
And this too, in the face of an authoritative document which 
teaches every child in her communion to answer the question, 
“How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in his Church ?” 
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“Two ONLY.” And the very men who make this attempt, 
have subscribed (ex animo/) that declaration of the twenty- 
fifth article, which fully contradicts their fundamental asser- 
tion!* Such conduct needs no comment. 

The thirtieth Canon of 1603 quotes Jewel’s Apology as con- 
fessing that the Church of England “ doth with reverence retain 
those ceremonies which do neither endanger the Church of 
God, nor offend the minds of sober men; and only dissented 
from them in those particular points wherein they were fallen, 
both from themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the 
apostolical churches, which were their first founders.” Will 
it be believed that this very passage is quoted in the tract 
before us (p. 70), as if it favoured that “Sacrament of Unc- 
tion” which the Church of England has deliberately rejected 
and condemned ? 

Extreme Unction is, however, not the only thing rejected by 
the Church of England since 1549. Prayers for the dead were 
discarded at the same time. Both are found in the first prayer- 
book of Edward VL. ; both are omitted in all subsequent books. 
But with this difference: that while the form for anointing 
was simply omitted, prayers for the dead were expressly 
excluded. Not only was the entire passage containing the 
words, “ We commend unto thy mercy, O Lord, all other Thy 


servants which are departed hence from us, with the sign of 
faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace” (in consequence 
of the reasons urged by Bucer+ and Calvint), omitted ; but to 
the exhortation, “ Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
church,” there was added that clause of limitation which ex- 
pressly restricts the prayer to Christ’s “ church militant here in 
earth.’ And yet our Essayist does not wna to assert, that 


“in the offering of the great sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist, the 
names of the Faithful Departed are mentioned together with 
those of the Faithful who are yet in the flesh, and are alike 
prayed for before the throne of God !” (p. 77.) 

One instance more—the most dangerous and most dishonest 
of all—and we quit this part of the subject. Dr Manning’s ome 
against the church which he has deserted is, that “ it formally 
imposes upon its people a disbelief in transubstantiation, and 
the sacrifice of the altar.” We admit the charge : we glory in it. 
“The point of transubstantiation” (says Bishop Hall) “ is justly 
ranked among our highest differences.” But what says Dr 





* «Those five commonly called Sacraments,—that is to say, Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction,—are not to be counted for 
Sacraments of the gospel, being such as have grown partly of the corrupt fol- 
lowing of the apostles,” &., &c. 

t Script. Anglican. p. 467, 468. ¢ Epistola ad Bucerum. 
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Pusey ? “1 am persuaded that, on this point, the two churches 
might be reconciled by explanations of the terms used."* And 
yet he is not ignorant what the terms used really are. He is 
well aware that in the Church of Rome, it is both commonly 
said and firmly believed, that in the “sacrifice of the mass” 
the priest does offer Christ for the quick and dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt. And he is equally well aware that 
the Church of England, in her Thirty-first Article, has stigma- 
tized that sacrifice, and those masses as “ blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits.” To put an end to this antagonism, and 
bring about the projected reconciliation, nothing more is needed 
than the adoption on our part of the doctrines and phraseology 
of Rome. Accordingly, to accustom the people to the familiar 
use of this phraseology, is now the constant aim of Dr Pusey’s 
school. The “Tracts for the Day” are full of it. The “Sup- 
per,” the “ Minister,” the “Table,” have all disappeared ; and 
in their stead we are furnished with a “ Sacrifice” (“ The Dread- 
ful Sacrifice”), a “ Priest,” and an “ Altar.” Instead of a Com- 
munion, ordained for the “ continual remembrance” of the 
Great Sacrifice offered “ once for all,” we have its continual repe- 
tition ; and the solemn warning of the Reformers, to; “take heed 
lest of the memory we make a sacrifice,” is trampled under 
foot. “The Great Victim” is “ offered” by human hands ; and 
this mock-sacrifice “is available for present, absent, living, 
dead; yea, even for them that are yet unborn. In other 
words, ... . for the threefold divisions of the Church, mili- 
tant, expectant, and triumphant—the faithful on earth, the 
saints departed, and the dead in general.” + 

But who does not know how widely different from these voci- 
ferations uttered in her name is the language of the Church of 
England herself! The very word “altar” is not to be found in 
her formularies. And this important fact is the result, not of 
accidental omission, but of intentional exclusion. In the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (1549), “altar” was employed with 
the most perfect consistency ; for then the “mass,” though in 
a modified form, was still in existence. But when, chiefly 
through the Latin Treatise of Johannes Scotus,fand the Saxon 
homily of Elfric of Malmesbury, against the materialistic — 
heresy of the monk of Corby, Cranmer, not less than Ridley, 
had become convinced of the truth ; the “mass” was quickly 
abolished, and the Second Prayer-Book (1552) was the imme- 
diate result of this abolition. In every instance in which “altar” 
had been employed in the first Book, “table” was substituted 
in the second. Often simply “table,” sometimes the “ holy 





* «“ Kirenicon,” p. 28. t “ The Ritual Reason Why :” pp. 115, 135 
$~ Commonly but erroneously attributed to Bertram. 
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table,” five or six times “the Lord’s Table,” but never, in any 
single instance, is it again called “ altar.” 

he word “ priest,” too, although found in the Prayer-Book, 
is never once used in the sense in which these tract-writers 
use it. The “ priest” of the Prayer-Book is simply “ presbyter” 
or “elder.”* In the Rubrics, “ priest” is sim + synonymous 
with “ minister.” And the dishonest use of this term by the 
ritualists, in a sacerdotal sense, is by the Church’s authorita- 
tive formularies most positively disavowed. In describing the 
priest of Rome, the Church of England calls him (on account 
of his sacrificial pretensions), “ sacerdos,” (“sacerdotem offerre 
Christum”), Art. XXXI.; but, disclaiming all such pretensions 
for her own “ priests,” as well as for those of the Catholic 
Church, properly so called, she designates them in the very 
next Article, and again in the Thirty-Sixth, as simply “ pres- 
byters.” ‘Not less conclusive, though not more authoritative 
than this, is the language of the Homily on the Lord’s Supper : 
“Herein thou needest no other man’s help . . . no sacrificing 
priest, no mass.” 

Our space will not allow us to enter upon the argument from 
Scripture.t We can therefore do no more than advert to the 
well-known fact, that while, in the New Testament, those “ se- 
parated to the work of the ministry” are sometimes designated 
by titles denoting their dignity (e. g. “ ambassadors,” “ heralds”), 
and more frequently by names expressive of their duty (“ ye a 
herds,” “ watchmen,” “stewards,” “servants,” “nurses,” “ fish- 
ers,” “ labourers”), there is one term which, whatever be the 
theme—their dignity, responsibility, or duty—is carefully and 
significantly avoided. They are never once called “ priests.” 
The word (‘Ieged¢) uniformly applied to an Old Testament 
priest, is never, in a single instance, applied to a New Testa- 
ment minister. Nor even in the early church was it ever so 
applied by the fathers of the first three centuries. 

2. The logic of these “ Essays” is peculiar. The same sen- 
tence which informs us that in a sacrament, the “two parts 
are inseparably united,” tells us also what happens “ when 
either part is absent.” So that, after all, the parts are not 
“inseparable.” With similar forgetfulness it is admitted (on 
p. 26), that the church is a “human power,” although (on p, 
22) it is so truly divine that persons “ become children of God 
through being new-born of Holy Church.” (!) That “gene- 
rally” means “ universally,” is assumed as matter of course. It 
is asked (p. 16), “Why were Sacraments ordained, if they'do 





* Even Dr Hook admits this. “Church Dictionary,” s. v. 
t See Mr Bardsley’s “ Rubrics,” pp. 50-58, 
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not convey the gift whiclt belongs to them?’ But no notice is 
taken of the obvious answer. (1.) Your Seven Sacraments 
never were ordained ; and (2.) The gift you talk of never did 
belong to them. The frequent resort to “must” and “must 
be” is very remarkable. Thus, we are told, it is a mistake of 
“Protestant writers, that Peter Lombard was the first who fixed 
the number of sacraments at seven, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the Council of Trent ;” for (p. 4), “They must* 
have been held as seven long before.” In the miracle, Mark 
vii. 32, “we cannot but perceive that there must be* a certain 
virtue in the actions ned the things used.” (p. 7.) We are to 
believe in the tremendous power and authority of the priest- 
hood, because priests “ must* not only have a direct commis- 
sion from Christ, but they must have also powers to carry out 
that commission.” (p. 28.) “Stet pro ratione voluntas.” In 
one place, indeed (p. 36), we are favoured with the ratio as 
well as the voluntas. “There must* needs be the fullest 
powers in the priesthood to supply such grace as is needed 
for” “the whole work of salvation,” “and equally full powers 
to convey pardon to offenders.” Why? For “ Unless priests 
possess these powers, they have not the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion committed to them ; “the priesthood is a mockery, the 
acraments are a delusion, and the whole catholic church, since 
he death of the last apostle, St John, till now, has been one 
vast imposture ; and our own branch of the church is a profane 
deception, for it is built on the priestly and sacramental system 
equally with the rest.” (!) 

3. The theology is peculiar. Sonship is by baptism. Lydia 
“was not regenerated, and did not receive the ‘new birth’ 
until she was baptized.” “In the preaching of St Peter, ‘the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard the word ;’” yet they, 
too, not less than Lydia, according to our Essayist, were also 
unregenerate as long as they were unbaptized. That is to say, 
that although they had all “ received the Holy Ghost, as well 
as the apostles at the Pentecost,” they had not received “the 
primary gift of life” (!) for “the new birth is.... a reception 
of the primary gift of life, itself preparatory to the reception 
of other gifts” (p. 47.) And this is his argument throughout. 
But St Paul’s argument, Rom. iv. 11, is just the contrary. Bap- 
tism, like circumcision, according to the apostle, is but the 
sign and seal of a character and relationship previously ex- 
isting. In truth, however, the ritualist acquaintance with 
Holy Scripture is not greater than might be expected from 
men who have no cause to be partial to Scripture. Among 
other illustrations of this in the tract before us, we have a soli- 
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tary text seven times repeated, to support the various claims 
advanced within the compass of twenty-two pages. And this 
without the faintest attempt at exegesis ; no pretence of rea- 
son for this multifarious application of a single prop ; no mat- 
ter how diverse the subject, the treatment is the same ; when 
argument fails, the quotation must supply its place—“ As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 

The sacrifice of the mass is propped up in a similar manner. 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you.” “Can words be plainer to shew 
the necessity of this sacrament for salvation ?” (p. 74.) Of the 
reasons which have convinced even Romish divines that these 
words can have no reference to the Lord’s Supper, this 
writer (prudently) takes not the slightest notice. According 
to him, John vi. 54 secures the salvation not only of Judas, 
but of every murderer who runs from his victim to the Eucha- 
rist. For (according to the Essayist), the betrayer did eat that 
flesh, and drink that blood, whieh is inseparable from eternal 
life; and yet, what saith the Scripture? “It had been 
for that man if he had not been born!” Difficulties of this 
sort (7. e. difficulties springing out of this antiscriptural sacer- 
dotalism), are treated with a Napoleonic disdain. “ There shall 
be no Alps!” Christ’s own most explicit declaration, “The 
flesh profiteth nothing,” shall be swept utterly out of sight by 
the men who teach that the very reverse is true. 

4. To instance but one other particular,—the Romanism of 
these productions is not the less intense for being unavowed. It 
is almost undisguised. It is greatly inadvance of the “Eirenicon.” 
We are dealing no longer with the thin end of the wedge, but 
with the wedge driven home. The “Tracts for the Times’ 
were tentative ; the “Tracts for the Day” are authoritative 
but in both we have the same systematic and essential Popery. 
A sacerdotalism which, aiming at the elevation of the priest- 
hood, issues in the degradation of the people. A materialism, 
dignified aS sacramentalism, which, by sleight of hand and 
cunning craftiness, debases the divinest mysteries, and prosti- 
tutes “the simplicity of the Gospel” in honour of a paganised 
Christianity. This statement will not be thought too strong 
by those who observe the studied substitution of the priest in 
God’s stead ; the systematic “teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men ;” and the contemptible puerilities of ritual 
service, which mark the publications of this school. 

Here, for example, is a specimen or two from the “ Ritual 
Reason Why.” In the “ Low Celebration,” the prayer for the 
church militant is preceded by the “ Lavabo,” when “the priest 
returns to the epistle corner of the altar, where the server 
pours a few drops of water over his fingers” (p. 102). After 
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that, “Does the priest do anything else in preparation for 
consecration?’ “Yes; he first separates his hands, and then 
gently rubs the thumb and forefinger of. each within the 
corporal. He does so to free them from any.grain of dust or 
other substance that may have adhered to them since the 
Lavabo; and also in token of reverence due to the sacred 
mysteries he is about to celebrate” © 119). When the 
celebration is over, and the people are dismissed, then follow 
“the ablutions.” “What are the ablutions? They are small 
uantities of wine and water which the server pours into the 
chalice, and which the priest consumes.” “ How is the second 
ablution made? The priest sets the chalice down on the 
epistle corner of the altar, and holds the finger and thumb of 
each hand in the bowl of the chalice, while the server pours 
first a few drops of wine, and then a larger quantity of water, 
over his fingers into the chalice. The priest having wiped his 
fingers, then drinks the ablution”* (pp. 141, 142). Again 
(p. 128): “Is there not a custom of making a second fraction 
of the bread alter the consecration? Yes; the priest divides 
one of the halves, into which he broke the bread before conse- 
cration, into two unequal parts, the smaller of which he 
drops into the chalice. ... The threefold division is held 
to symbolise the three divisions of the church at the time 
of our Lord’s resurrection,—the court of heaven,—the spirits 
in — to whom our Lord preached (1 Peter iii. 19) 
in Hades, and the faithful on earth. The placing of the 
portion in the chalice is explained as eniatell: of our Lord’s 
descent into hell, and also that the church militant is as it 
were plunged in the chalice, that is, made to partake of our 
Lord’s sufferings ; or, as some explain it better, the separate 
consecration having typified the separation of our Lord’s body 
and soul in the act of death, this commixture is emblematical 
of their re-union at the resurrection.” “The Christian miracles,” 
says Jortin,t “may be referred to four periods. The first 
contains those that are recorded in the New Testament, and 
reaches to A.D. 70; of these there can be no doubt among 
Christians. . . . The last period is from Constantine to when 
ou please, and abounds with miracles, the defence of which 
shall be left to those who are inclined to undertake it, at the 
hazard of misapplying their pains ;” a sentence equally true of 
the ritualistic efforts at “symbolising.” Everything means 





* When we first saw this prescription, and saw it enjoined, too, as it is, as 
being necessary in order to the “integrity of the sacrifice,” we instinctively 
called to mind a well known prescription in the “ Skanda Purana:”—* Let 
the wife who wishes to perform sacred ablution wash the feet of her lord, and 
drink the water; for a husband is to a wife greater than Shankara or Vishnu.” 

: ¢ Vol. ii. p. 82. 
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something, but what that sometliing is no one knows.* But 
the contrariety of reasons assigned for the same practices is 

rtly compensated by the unanimity of the determination to 
invent dogmas without reason. The mysterious virtue of the 
number seven is an instance. They find it everywhere. It is 
a veritable “ Abracadabra.” Aquinas and the Florentine fathers 
maintaining seven sacraments on the ground of natural 
analogies, and Peter Dens, who found them in the seven 
pillars of the house of Wisdom (Prov. ix. 1), were far behind 
their modern imitators. Just as “the scholastics have divided 
Hades into four divisions,”t so there are four “ cardinal virtues, 
—fortitude, justice, prudence, temperance ;” but these are 
merely “heathen virtues,” until the mystic number is completed 
by the addition of “faith, hope, and charity.” “There is a 
priesthood on earth, and a priesthood in heaven,—the one a 
pattern of the other.”{ In heaven “we see an angel offering 
incense, and six others, making up the mystic number of the 
deacons.” And on earth the “three greater orders are comple- 
mented by the ‘four inferior orders.” In the model miracle 
(Mark vii. 32), “we shall see seven distinct actions.” And, 
“besides the absence of publicity,’§ there are seven “other 
causes which make void a marriage.” 


To turn from these “Tracts for the Day” to the manly 
reasoning of Mr Bardsley and Canon Boyd, is most refreshing. 
“Mind your Rubrics,” its author tells us, “was written to 
defend and preserve God’s truth as held and maintained by 
the Church of England.” The reception it has met with must 
leave him well assured that it has not been written in vain. 





* Thus, “The sign of the cross is a short creed in action... .. For, first, 
we place our hand to our forehead, in the name of the Father, who is God over 
all; then to the bottom of the breast, and of the Son, who humbled himself 
even to the death of the cross; and, lastly, from the left to the right side, and 
of the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth both from Father and from Son. Or, as the 
‘Myrroure’ explains it, by the sign of the cross we express our belief that 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ came down from the Head, that is, the Father, unto 
earth by his holy incarnation; and from the earth unto the left side, that is 
hell, by his bitter passion; and from thence to his Father's right side by his 
glorious ascension’” (Ritual Reason Why, p. 67). And “the amice” is 
equally “interpreted as representing the linen rag wherewith the Jews blind- 
folded our Saviour ;” and “ also as a type of the helmet of salvation, wherewith 
the good soldier of Jesus Christ is equipped ” (Ibid. p. 19). 

t “(1.) Hell for the damned; (2.) The prison-house for children dying 
without baptism ; (3.) The prison-house or limbus, for the old fathers, whic 
was emptied by Christ; (4.) Purgatory for those who have not paid the whole 
debt of punishment due to their sins in life” (Zracts for the Day, No. 2, 
Purgatory, p. 28). { 

t The Seven Sacraments, p. 81. . 

§ “ Those who marry in secret are not joined together by God, neither is 
their matrimony lawful ” (Ibid. p. 21). * ‘ sok 
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Its peculiar merit is the success with which it dislodges the 
ritualists from their entrenchments behind the rubrics. It 
completely turns the position. The flagrant dishonesty of 
those who adopt for their ideal the “ Directorium Anglicanum,” 
while professing to take their stand on the rubrics, is con- 
dation shewn from the rubrics themselves. While the con- 
demnation which awaits the pretensions of sacerdotalism at 
the bar of Scripture, of reason, of experience, is by no means 
overlooked, the one prominent feature is the abundant demon- 
stration of the fact that, notwithstanding their pretentious 
professions, “the Catholic School” stand convicted by their 
deeds of disloyalty to the Church of England. 

In Canon Boyd’s book we have the same important fact 
shewn with the same conclusiveness, although, from the wider 
range of subjects discussed, it appears with perhaps less 
prominence. The force and power of the book may be 
measured by the irritation it has caused, and the amount of 
reviling it has incurred. Its strong point is its very able 
discussion of the nature of the “ Real Presence.” And this, 
after all, is the very heart of the controversy. This is the 
crucial question. This is the cardinal point. On this every- 
thing turns. If, on this point, the Church of England really 
taught what these ritualists pretend, it would be impossible to 
deny the truth of the assertion, that the differences are merely 
verbal which separate us from Rome. 

But does the Church of England thus teach? One would 
have supposed that her history had made the question itself 
impossible. Who does not know that her martyrs went to the 
stake for asserting that bread was bread, and that no popish 
“hocus pocus” could make it anything else? The confusion 
of thought which dreams of a Presence “incarnate,” yet not 
corporeal,” is not hers. She knows nothing of the refinements 
which not only pretend the possibility, but are even obtuse 
enough to assert the reality of, the “supra-local” presence of 
a “body.” On the contrary, she declares, in plain words, “It 
is against the truth of. Christ’s natural body to be at one time 
in more places than one.”* Against the assertion of a bodily 





* Declaration at the end of the Communion Office. The history of this 
Declaration shews most clearly the animus imponentis. In the original “ Order 
in Council,” 1552, instead of the words “ corporal presence,” there was “ real 
and essential presence.” By Queen Elizabeth, 1559, the declaration was 
withdrawn altogether. But, though omitted from the prayer book, it was by 
no means forgotten, for Bishops Grindall and Horne, in 1567, say that it con- 
tinued to be ‘‘most diligently declared, published, and impressed upon the 
people” (Zurich Letters, \xxv. vol. i. p. 180 [Parker Soc.]). In 1662, it was 
restored to its place (but not printed as a rubric), with the substitution of 
“ corporal” for “real and essential.” Concurrent with this is the history of the 
28th article ; for, in the reign of Edward VI., that article had a long paragraph 
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presence in the hand of the dispenser, she points to the fact of 
a spiritual presence in the heart of the receiver."* When 
told that “one crumb or drop” “is worth more than the world 
itself,” and that the body and blood of Christ are objectively 
taken by every communicant, “irrespective of faith,” she 
answers with Augustine, that “the wicked, and such as be 
void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ.”t 
For there are two parts in a sacrament, and the sign 
is not the same as the thing signified; for, while the one 
is outward and visible, the other is inward and spiritual. 
Bread and wine may indeed be eaten in faith, but to eat them 
by faith is, from the nature of the thing, impossible, yet not more 
impossible than that the eucharistic body and blood of Christ 
should be apprehended by any bodily sense. For “the body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the supper, ONLY after 
a heavenly and spiritual manner; and the means whereby the 
body of Christ is received and eaten in the supper, is faith.”} 
So that he who doth “truly repent,” “and stedfastiy believe,” 
“doth eat and drink the body and blood of our Saviour Christ 





against transubstantiation, which was concluded in these words :-—“ A faithful 
man ought not either to believe or openly confess the real and bodily presence, 
as they term it, of Christ’s flesh and blood, in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.” And the original subscription of the articles in the reign of 
Elizabeth, by both Houses of Convocation, shews that at that time this paragraph 
formed a part of them. So that it is as certain as documentary evidence can 
make it, that in the reign of Elizabeth, as well as in that of Edward, the 
clergy of the Church of England abjured in the strongest terms the doctrine 
of a “ real and essential,” é. ¢. a “real and bodily” presence of Christ in this 
sacrament. And in the sentence which (as being less philosophical and more 
theological) was eventually substituted for this paragraph, we have the very 
same doctrine, although expressed (as it was thought) in more appropriate 
terms :—“ The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the supper only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner, and the means whereby the body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the supper is faith.” 

* “Feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving” (Words of 
Administration). The whole clause is couched in the “ favourite words of the 
staunchest reformers, implying that each individual is to take, and eat, and 
drink, with an application of the merits of Christ’s death to his own soul.” 
Compare the Liturgia Peregrinorum (Pollanus; Frankfort Ed. 1555): Accipite, 
comedite, memores corpus Christi pro vobis esse fractum.” 

+ Art. XXIX. Aug. Tract 26 in Joan. In another place (Lib. xxi. de 
Civ. Dei, c. 25) he says, “ He that says, Whoso eats my flesh and drinks my 
blood, abides in me and I in him, shews what it is, not only in a sacrament, 
but truly to eat the body of Christ and to drink his blood ;” thus contrasting 
the mere eating sacramentally with the eating “truly.” And Origen, after a 
discourse of the sacrament, which he calls the typical and symbolical body, 
says, with equal plainness, “ Christ is the true food, whosoever eats him shall 
live for ever; of whom no wicked person can eat.” (Comment. in Matt. c. 15). 

t “An ergo soli fideles corpore et sanguine Christi pascuntur? Soli 
omnino; cum quibus enim corpus suum, cum iisdem et vitam eternam, ut dixi 
communicat ” (Nowell’s Catechist). 
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profitably to his soul’s health, although he do not receive the 
sacrament with his mouth.”* What more explicit declaration 
can we have, that the presence of Christ is not in the elements, 
but in the heart of the faithful receiver ? 

It is important to observe, too, that the leaders of this popish 
party, when charged with the Tridentine character of their 
teaching, are careful not to repudiate the charge. Some of 
them make it their boast; few ever give it denial. This 
indeed is “necessary for their position.” Witness the avowed 
objects of the “E.C.U.” and the “ A.P.U.C.!” Hence such frank 
admissions as those of Mr Mackonochie :—~ But, people tell 
you, all this must end in your becoming members of the 

oman communion. In answer to this I honestly tell you, 
that if a man has no stronger ground against Rome than 
some contest about what he calls “Catholic and Protestant,” 
or some isolated doctrines, however important, I can easily 
imagine his going to Rome in these days of convulsion in the 
spiritual world. Indeed, if he be an earnest man, it is difficult 
to see where else he is to find a rest !” We have italicised the 
last words for the sake of the question they suggest. Is it possible 
to recommend popery in stronger terms than these? But this 
is not all, for we are further told that, as against other churches, 
the Church of England “takes her stand, not on Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or a royal injunction, or even a purer faith, or greater 
manifestation of the spiritual life—all this might one day 
fail her.” What then? why this: when she has apostatised 
from her “purer faith” and lost her “manifestation of the 
spiritual life,” she will still be “the only church in the world 
which can claim the joint British and Saxon succession!” So 
that the rising tide of popery is to be checked, if checked at all, 
by the Canute of St Albans, sitting on the shore and timidly wav- 
ing the wand of an unacknowledged and unreal “succession !” 

t were idle to quote 2 Tim. ii. 2, or to talk of the “succes- 
sion” of apostolic doctrine as an integral and essential con- 
stituent of apostolic succession, to men who are so superbly 
superior to all considerations which affect merely “a purer 
faith.” Were it otherwise, we might appeal to that very 
British and Saxon Church whose authority our opponents 
profess to claim. We will not cite the testimony of the Cul- 
dees; that would be too British—for (in the words of St 
Bernard) they “ rejected auricular confession, as well as authori- 
tative absolution,” and therefore cannot possibly find favour 
with the authorities at St Albans. We will content ourselves 
with a Saxon authority of the tenth century. Elfric, a con- 





* Frater in hoc casu sufficit tibi vera fides et bona voluntas; tantum crede, 
et manducasti.” (Maskell, Mon. Rit. i. p. 89.) 
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temporary of St Dunstan, and an ecclesiastic of much celebrity, 
in a letter which, as it was addressed to Wulfstan, Archbishop 
of York, and at the request of that prelate, translated into the 
vernacular tongue, must be admitted as a document of no mean 
authority, expressly says, the “housel (host) is Christ’s body, 
not bodily, but spiritually. Not the body which he suffered in, 
but the body of which he spake when he blessed the bread and 
wine, a night before his sufferings. The apostle has said of 
the Hebrews, that they all did eat of the same ghostly meat, 
and they all did drink of the same ghostly drink. And this 
he said, not bodily, but ghostly. Christ being not yet born, 
nor his blood shed, when that the people of Israel ate that meat, 
and drank of that stone. And the stone was not (a stone) 
bodily, though he so said. It was the same mystery in the 
old law, and they did ghostly signify that gospel housel of our 
Saviour’s body which we consecrate now.” Ina homily by this 
same Elfric, “ appointed in the reign of the Saxons, to be spoken 
to the people at Easter,” the allusion to the manna and the 
rock in the wilderness is repeated; the bread in the sacrament 
is said to be no more the body of Christ than the water of 
baptism may be said to be the Holy Spirit ; the body which is 
hallowed in the bread is not that in which Christ suffered, for 
this latter was born of Mary, while the other is formed from 
a gathering together of many corns, and that “nothing there- 
fore is to be understood therein bodily, but all is to be under- 
stood ghostly ;” and this series of distinctions the writer brings 
to a close, by observing that the signs appealing to the senses 
in the eucharist are a pledge and figure of truth, while the 
body of Christ is truth itself* It was for disinterring this 
truth from the grave of popish doctrine, where it had been 
buried under “many superstitions,” that papal inquisitors 
wreaked their impotent wrath on the bones of that grand old 
lion, Wycliffe. “ For thus Christ saith, ‘ This is my body,’ and 
these words must be taken as the words about the Baptist— 
‘And if you will receive it, this is Elias’ Christ does not, to 
avoid equivocation, contradict the Baptist when he declares, ‘I 
am not Elias.’ The one means to say that he was Elias 
Jiguratively, the other that he was not Elias personally. And 
so in the case of those who admit that this sacrament is not 
naturally the body of Christ, but insist that it is figuratively 
Christ’s body, there is in reality no contradiction, but po 3 
the use of the same words in two senses.”+ And again: “You 





* “A Testimonie of Antiquitie, shewing the ancient faythe in the Church 
of England touching the sacrament of the body and blood of the Lord, here 
publicly preached, and also received in the Saxon tyme, above six hundred 
—- “f°. Printed by John Day, beneath St Martyn’s. Cum privilegio 

egiz Maiestatis, 1587. t ogus, b.'i¥. c. 
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know not what you ask, or what you do. For if ye did, ye 
would not blaspheme God as you do, setting up an alien God 
instead of the living God. Christ saith, ‘I am a very (true) 
vine.” Wherefore do ye not worship the vine for God, as ye do 
the bread? Wherein was Christ a very (true) vine? Or 
wherein was the bread Christ’s body? It was in figurative 
speech, which is hidden to the understanding of sinners.”* 

ow exactly this language is the language of the formularies 
of the Church of England appears, on comparing it with the 
most authoritative expositions of those formularies. To take, 
é.g., a single instance : “ By veal we understand true, in oppo- 
sition both to fiction and imagination ; and to those shadows 
that were in the Mosaical dispensation. .... . In this sense, 
we acknowledge a real presence of Christ in the sacrament ; 
though we are convinced that our first Reformers judged right 
concerning the use of the phrase real presence, that it was 
better to be let fall than to be continued, since the use of it, and 
that idea which does naturally arise from the common accepta- 
tion of it, may stick deeper, and feed superstition more, than 
all those longer explanations that are given to it can be able 
to cure.”+ 

But the “real presence”—where is it? Do we deny the 
maxim of St Ambrose, “ Ubi corpus, ibi Christus”? By no 
means. But his presence as the God-man is by the Holy 
Ghost ; “and of the Holy Ghost place is not predicted, save 
in the souls of the faithful.” “I mean: not that Christ is 
spiritually either on the table, or in the bread and wine that 
is set on the table... .. No more truly is he corporeally or 
really present in the due ministration of the Lord’s Supper, 
than he is in the due ministration of baptism.”{ “The real 
presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not there- 
fore to be sought in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver 
of the sacrament..... I see not which way it should be 
gathered by the words of Christ, when and where the bread is 
his body, or the cup his blood ; but only in the very heart and 
soul of him that receiveth him.’§ For “the grace of God is 
not necessarily tied to the sacrament ;’|| and “the bread and 
wine are not the true body and blood of Christ, but the sign 





* Concluding paragraph of Wycliffe’s “‘ Wyckett.” 

+ Burnet: Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Art. 28. In this work— 
however it may commonly be undervalued—Burnet has a consensus of arch- 
bishops, bishops, “‘ and a great many learned divines,” from Jewel to Tillotson, 
to which no other expositor has any pretension. (See his Preface). Those, 
however, who seek something still more authoritative, may find it in the deci- 
sion of the Arches Court, in the case of “‘ Ditcher v. Denison.” 

Abp. Cranmer: Answer to Gardiner. 

Hooker ; “ Eccl. Pol.” b. v. c. 67. 
|| Whitgift : “ Against Cartwright.” 
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and token of them.”* “So great a difference is there between 
the sacrament and the body of Christ. The sacrament passeth 
into the belly, Christ's body passeth into the soul. The 
sacrament is upon earth, Christ’s body is in heaven. The 
sacrament is corruptible, Christ’s body is glory. The sacrament 
is the sign, Christ's body is the thing signified.”t In a word, 
the efficacy of the “effectual signs” “acknowledged by the 
Church of England, is not the ‘ex opere operato’ of the Church 
of Rome, or the more intellectual impression of the Church of 
Zurich,} but a spiritual benefit, the eos and virtue of which 
depend subjectively on the moral condition of the recipient.”§ 
And that spiritual benefit we may well expect to possess in 
increasing measure while we maintain—not the vain attempt 
to repeat a sacrifice offered “ once for all,” but—* the perpetual 
memory of that his precious death, until his coming again.” 
But we have fallen on perilous times. This alone has in- 
duced us to point again to the old paths. The battle of the 
Reformation, in England, has to be fought over again. “The 
whole purpose of the great revival has been to eliminate the 
dreary Protestantism of the Hanoverian period, and restore the 
glory of Catholic worship; the churches are restored after the 
medizval pattern, and our ritual must accord with the Catholic 
standard.” Such is the plain declaration of “The Church and 
the World,” endorsed by a bishop ;|} nor does it stand alone. 
Speaking in Convocation, in February of last year, the Bishop 
of Llandaff said, “I cannot but consider this a Rome-ward 
movement, and a very rapid movement.” And the Bishop of 
St David’s, with his usual well-weighed and weighty words, 
says, “ Nothing, in my judgment, can be more mischievous, as 
well as in more direct contradiction to notorious facts, than to 
deny or ignore the Rome-ward movement.” Let it be well 
understood from the minute instructions of the Directoriwm 
Anglicanum what Ritualism really is. Let Archdeacon Deni- 
son{ be heard avowing that Ritualism means “belief in the doc- 





* Abp. Ussher; “ Body of Divinity.” Cf., too, Art. XXV. on sacraments as 
“ Effectual Signs ;” and Wycliffe’s First Proposition in his Challenge to the 
University of Oxford (1381): ‘‘ Hostia consecrata quam videmus in Altari 
nec est Christus nec aliqua sui pars sed efficaz ejus signum.” 

t Bp. Jewel: “ Defence of the Apology,” p. 222. 

t It is hardly necessary to observe that, while differing from Zuingle, the 
Church of England is (at least on this question) in close agreement with the 
great Genevan Reformer. Yet it is refreshing in days like these to read again, 
“ Institutionis, lib. iv.,” especially such portions as section 15 of chapter xiv. 
(De externis mediis ad salutem), on St Augustine’s distinction, “inter Sacra. 
mentum et rem Sacramenti.” 

2? Canon Boyd: “ Confession, Absolution, and The Real Presence,” p. 1838. 

|| Salisbury : On presenting the book to the Upper House of Convocation. 

q “Ritualism and the Real Presence: a Letter to tne Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol.”’ Rivingtons. 
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trine of the real presence,” and that that doctrine, as propounded 
by Ritualists, “is the life of the Church of England.” Let it 
be remembered that “already there are 2000 churches which 
have lights on the altars ;’ that even now the position of the 
Ritualists is deemed almost “ impregnable,” and that they ask 
only for two years more to make good their ground against the 
bench of bishops and both Houses of Parliament. ith these 
facts clearly in view, we anticipate confidently the full concur- 
rence of our readers in the weighty words of warning with 
which we conclude :— 

“ Looking at the lengths to which the Anti-Reformation oy 
has gone, and its evident determination to go further, and the 
means of carrying out this purpose which it possesses, I cannot 
resist the conviction that at no time since the Reformation did 
the church stand in such danger of corruption or division, or 
rather of both,—of being first deeply corrupted, and then rent 
asunder,”* 2. 





Art. Il.—The Eastern Question—Its Religious Bearings. 


—— little time ago, London had a duty to itself and to the 

empire to perform—in other words, the obligation was 
laid upon it of giving a befitting reception to quite an array 
of guests, who came seeking its hospitality. First, there 
was the Viceroy of Egypt, with his retainers; next, there 
arrived two thousand and more Belgian volunteers; and 
last, though very far indeed from being least, Abdul Aziz, 
the Sultan of Constantinople, appeared, with his son and a 
distinguished retinue. So old flags were brought from the 
places where they had been carefully folded past, and new 
ones were manufactured in large numbers: the special de- 
mand being for the Turkish colours—a white crescent, 
partly enclosing a star of the same hue, all on a background 
of red; and those of Belgium—a tricolor of blue, yellow, and 
red, reminding one of the French flag, but differing from it 
in this respect, that its central compartment is yellow, where 
that of France is white. The interior of Charing Cross rail- 
way terminus, at the advent of the Sultan, was quite a 
spectacle, beautifully decorated as it was with shrubs, and 
flowers, and red cloth, with the monotony of its colour re- 
lieved by glittering crescents and stars. Outside, among 
the numbers numberless that stood around, might be dis- 





* “Charge ” of the Bishop of Ossory, 1866. Macmillan. 
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cerned Mussulmans in as thoroughly oriental dresses as any 
that could be seen at Grand Cairo or Aurungabad, who had 
crept forth from their ordinary lurking-places to witness 
the reception given to the head of their faith. For more than 
a week thereafter, it appeared as if London were keeping 
high festival, and had turned all its great talent for business 
in the direction of joy and festivity. They have gone those 
visitors now, one and all of them, carrying, we hope, and 
really believe, favourable impressions of this country to 
their respective lands. As is natural, public attention will 
for some time be turned to the affairs of the regions whence 
they came, and specially to Turkey, whose history has at 
all times been of world-wide interest ; and for whose sake, 
at a period comparatively recent, we waged a terrible war. 

Even if the Sultan and the Viceroy had not thought of 
visiting our shores, the eastern question would still have 
forced itself anew on public notice, owing to the events 
which have, for so considerable a period, been transpiring 
in Candia. For a long time after the Crimean campaign 
terminated, the British mind, which had had quite a surfeit 
of Russian and Turkish affairs, would hear no more of the 
subject; and, to superficial observers, it might have appeared 
as if, notwithstanding all that had occurred, the great struggle 
would soon be as completely forgotten as an ordinary nine 
days’ wonder, and would point a moral in regard to the 
transient influence of even the most Herculean efforts put 
forth by our race. But, when reflection is brought to bear 
on the subject, what stands prominently forth is not the 
vanity, but the exceeding importance, of man’s affairs. 
There is an eternity about the consequences of human 
action ; and though one, thoroughly fatigued by the length 
of time a great historic drama may have occupied in enact- 
ing, may for a little banish the whole subject from his 
mind, yet, sooner or later, it will be sure to recur; the 
actors will again present themselves, and anew excite atten- 
tion; and the topic, of which one wished to hear no more, 
will stand forth as fresh and fascinating in its interest as at 
the first. 

It is the object of the present article to examine the 
religious bearings of the Eastern question, now again 
beginning to loom large; and if we find it difficult in all 
cases to disentangle the political from the religious element, 
and therefore feel it necessary, to a certain extent, to treat 
of both, happily the subject is one which does not much 
divide parties in England, and which, therefore, there is 
less impropriety in taking up as part of a missionary inquiry 
in a theological review. 
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It tends very much to clear the way for accurate reason- 
ing, if one, in mathematical fashion, first define his terms. 
And oft is it found that, when he attempts to do so, he 
discovers that apparently simple words almost defy clear 
explanation. The late Sir Robert Peel is reported to have 
asked doubtfully, ‘‘ What is a pound ?” on which the multi- 
tudes, who thought they knew, felt it very difficult to give 
an answer. The Times recently asked, ‘‘ What is an 
average?” and felt puzzled what reply to render. And 
when one wishes precisely to define the term Turkey, unex- 
pected obstacles present themselves in his way. We have 
no doubt that some will sneer at the assertion; as, for 
example, that Londoner of prosaic mind whom, at the first 
coming of the Viceroy of Egypt, we observed to have hung 
out of his window a flag, with a representation of the bird 
called a turkey sewn upon it; but others will wait till they 
learn the nature of the doubt. It is with regard to the 
extent of the Turkish empire,—what countries formerly 
overrun by the Ottomans are to be considered as still 
belonging to it, and which are to be held as now entirely 
independent of its sway. A year or two ago a person sent 
a letter to the Times newspaper drawing attention to the 
enormous area which a geographical work of reputation 
which he had consulted assigned to the Turkish dominion, 
and asking some correspondent to explain to him the reason 
why. No notice was taken of his letter, on which he again 
came forward and repeated his inquiry, yet still all was in 
vain. The explanation sought so fruitlessly was really 
simple. Its principle should have been stated in some such 
language as this:—That just as the Papacy still considers 
itself to possess a claim upon every square mile of territory, 
of which the inhabitants at any previous period acknow- 
ledged allegiance to the ‘‘ Successor of St Peter ;” or just as 
in front of some Bibles we find “the Most High and Mighty 
Prince” James styled “‘ by the grace of God King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland,” though our temporary occu- 
pation of the north of France had centuries before come to 
an end; even so does Turkey claim as its own most of the 
territories conquered by the Ottomans, at the period when 
their warlike spirit was at the greatest, even though the 
inhabitants of those lands may have long since been successful 
in either wholly or partially achieving their independence. 
When France shewed a not unnatural jealousy of our estab- 
lishing ourselves on the Isle of Perim, in the straits of 
Babel-Mandeb, suddenly a third party appeared upon the 
scene; in other words, Turkey, of whom no one had seriously 
thought in connection with a spot so far from Constantinople, 
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intimated that the Isle of Perim really belonged to her. 
Some years previously a similar claim had been made with 
respect to Algeria,—the French occupation of that part of 
northern Africa being regarded as an invasion of Turkish 
rights. In these circumstances there is the same difficulty 
in stating the precise area of Turkey as there is in estimating 
the dimensions of a cloud, which, defined enough in certain 
directions, in others shades gently away into the azure of 
the sky. We think geographers are right in giving Turkey 
a very extensive area; and no error will arise if it be 
remembered that while, i in some provinces in or near the 
original seat of the Ottoman empire,—Asia Minor,—its rule 
is substantial as a yoke of iron; in other places more remote 
from that centre, it is thin and impalpable as a summer cloud. 
In the new edition of Dr Keith Johnston’s ‘“‘ Gazetteer,” 
revised to August 1864, from which we have taken a con- 
siderable portion of the statistics in this article, the area of 
Turkey is stated to be 1,834,669 square miles, that is, about 
the same as that of Russia in Europe, considerably more 
than that of all India, or about fifteen times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. No wonder that the inquirer already 
spoken of was startled on encountering a half civilised 
dominion of so portentous a magnitude. The population of 


this vast region is, comparatively speaking, but small, 
amounting only, by the census of 1844, to 37,430,000; that 
is, about the same as that of France, and only 74 millions 
more than that of Britain. A brief abstract of Dr Johnston’s 
elaborate statistical table may be presented :— 


Area. Population. 

Proximate Possessions in Europe, 188,203 10,500,000 

** Tributary States” —Moldavia and 

Wallachia, now together called 

Roumania; Servia, and Monte- 
negro, 


Possessions in Europe, 3 ‘i 210,027 15,780,000 


Asia Minor, or Anatolia, with Oypres, 208,370 
— and Kurdistan, . 120,980 

3 ‘ * 146,070 
‘arabia (part of), ‘ ‘ . 193,700 


71,824 5,280,000 











Possessions in Asia, . ‘ ° 669,120 





Egypt, Nubia, Dongola, ame 

with Merie, . 577,480 
Tripoli, with Barca and Fen, ‘ 299,160 
Tunis, . . 78,882 


Possessions in Africa, é : 955,522 
Torat, ‘ ° . 1,834,669 37,480,000 
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When these numbers come to be studied, the area of the 
empire ceases to present the very formidable aspect it did 
at first. Nearly one-third of it is taken up with the valley 
of the Nile, in which, if we except the Delta, there is little 
more than a narrow belt of vegetation along the river bank, 
with barren rocks and sands, relieved here and there by a 
solitary oasis; a territory, in short, which, though it may 
figure imposingly when its extent in square miles is stated, 
must yet be less important than it looks, inasmuch as only 
a limited portion of its_wide expanse can be properly inha- 
bited by man. 

The geographer already quoted thus states the division 
according to creeds in European and Asiatic Turkey :— 


In Europe. In Asia. Total, 
Mussulmans, ‘ ‘ 4,550,000 12,650,000 21,000,000 
Greeks and Armenians, 10,000,000 800,000 18,000,000 
Catholics, . j é 640,000 260,000 900,000 
Jews, . ‘ . ‘ 70,000 80,000 105,000 








15,260,000 13,290,000 85,000,000 


It will be perceived that this table is not taken from the 
same source as was the census, for it makes the population 
of European and Asiatic Turkey somewhat greater than did 
the statistics formerly given. Nor can the figures, even of 
the most careful and conscientious statist, be depended on 
with complete confidence, when the science to which he 
devotes himself has made so little progress as it has in 
Turkey up to the present time. It is needful, before pro- 
ceeding further, to add the numbers professing the two 
creeds, now mentioned, in Egypt, the chief African posses- 
sion of Turkey. There is a remarkable unanimity of opinion 
in regard to the number of the Copts in Egypt. It is gene- 
rally stated at from 150,000 to 200,000, in other words, 
there are that number of native Egyptian Christians among 
perhaps 2,700,000 Mahomedans. Presuming that the num- 
bers professing Christianity or Mahomedanism in the lead- 
ing provinces of Turkey, are stated with at least a faint 
approach to accuracy, they lay the basis for a correct under- 
standing of the probable religious future in store for Turkey. | 
Let us pass in review the various races professing the two 
great antagonistic faiths. 

And, first, let us glance at the Turkish race and history. 
Away in Central and Eastern Asia, ethnographers have long 
recognised the existence of a variety of mankind to which 
the name of Mongolian or Turanian has been applied. The 
Chinese belong to it; so do the Tartars, the low castes of 
India, and many other nations or tribes. Though the Turks 
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have greatly improved in physical aspect, partly b sin 

from nomad to settled life, partly by Rtetvparrizereth One 
cassians and others, yet they were originally of the Turanian 
race, and so much akin to the Tartars that it is difficult to 
say which was the precise distinction between the two. In- 
deed, some ethnologists have virtually abolished the term 
Tartar (or Tatar it should have been, for the r was interca- 
lated in the middle ages, to support the hypothesis that the 
people of whose barbarities Europe was then afraid, came 
originally from Tartarus). When the term now spoken of 
is discarded, then, for Chinese Tartary on maps of Asia is 
substituted Chinese Turkestan, and for Independent Tartary 
Independent Turkestan. But whatever nomenclature be 
adopted, certain it is that hordes, in language and in physi- 
cal peculiarities almost completely akin to the Turks, as 
they were when they first appeared in Europe, roam over all 
those regions ; or, if more civilised, inhabit their few and 
scattered towns. Some believe that the old Scythians, 
spoken of by Herodotus and others, were of this race. The 
Burgundians, the Huns, the Chazars, the Avars, and other 
heathen tribes, which were at one period or another so 
troublesome to the Eastern Empire, are held on satisfactory 
evidence to have been of Turkish descent. The brilliant 
conquests of the Arabs, after Mahomed had woke up their 
ardour, temporarily drove back the Turkish pressure towards 
the west and south, and for a little the Saracens ruled both 
at Samarcand and at Bokhara. But ultimately the Turks 
did for the Arab-Mussulman empire in the East what the 
northern barbarians did for that of the Romans in the West, 
that is, they overthrew its political power; and then, dis- 
carding their heathenism, embraced the faith of those whom 
they had subdued. A superior has always a tendency to 
displace an inferior faith, and the Moslem religion triumphed 
in this case, because it was nearer the truth than the rude 
heathenism hitherto professed by the Turkish hordes. As 
first one, and then another, and another Turkish tribe gained 
the mastery, the tide of invasion rolled nearer and nearer to 
Europe. By the time that the tribe called Oghuzes had 
been succeeded by that termed Seljuks, the important pro- 
vince of Asia Minor was, to a large extent, lost to the Greek 
Empire ; this was in the latter half of the 11th century. 
When, at the commencement of the 14th, the Seljuks 
were displaced by the Ottomans, a new and yet more omi- 
nous period for the Byzantine empire was commencing. 
From Othman, or Osman, who founded the Turkish empire, 
properly so called, and from whom the Turks are called 
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Osmanlis or Ottomans, that is, from the year a.p. 1288, on 
to the period of the Reformation, nay, even for half a cen- 
tury beyond it, there was scarcely a Turkish Sultan that was 
not an able man and a conqueror; and even down to a 
recent period, the public spirit among the now extinct Janis- 
saries or Pretorians of the Turkish dominion was so great, 
that a sultan who was unsuccessful in war was almost sure 
to be deposed, if not imprisoned or assassinated. In 1354, 
the Turks for the first time managed to possess themselves 
of a fragment of territory in Europe. Seven years later, 
Adrianople was captured. ‘The first siege of Constantinople 
by the Turks was in 1891; a great part of what is now called 
urkey in Europe having before this fallen into their hands. 
During the -next sixty years, they inflicted numerous and 
dreadful defeats on the Christian princes, either singly or 
combined, till at length, as is well known, in 1458, they 
gained the great prize—Constantinople. By about 1479, 
the conquest of Greece was complete. Between 1500 and 
1517, most of Asiatic Turkey with Egypt were added, and 
pertinacious efforts began to push the Moslem conquests 
through Hungary and Austria into the very heart of Europe. 
Since the middle of the 16th century, the general course of 
the great Ottoman empire has been downward : and in this 
respect it has but followed the course of every Mahomedan 
dominion in the world. For a little, a Moslem conqueror, 
or a series of Moslem conquerors, may put forth almost re- 
sistless power; but in a little their dominion begins to fall 
to pieces, and no possibility of reviving it can be found. 
And why? Because more than fighting is required to estab- 
lish a durable empire. That high regard for justice, and 
for other virtues which is rarely seen in any force except in 
lands irradiated by the gospel, is one primary necessity : 
intellectual enlightenment, with a desire to help instead of 
hinder human progress is another. And how little of these 
have ever been apparent even in the best days of the Turkish 
dominion! The Gaenee power still met with much respect 
in Britain, on account of its martial prowess at the time 
when its administration of justice was so much of a byword 
that, as will be remembered, Shakespeare, referring to the 
accession of Henry V. of England, has the following :— 


Enter King Henry the Fifth, attended. 
Chief-Justice. Good-morrow, and God save your majesty ! 
King. This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 

Sits not so easy on me as you think. 

Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear. 
This is the English, not the Turkish court, 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry, Harry.—(Henry 1V. Act V. Scene 2.) 
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During the whole time of the Ottoman rule in Europe, the 
weak point about the Turks has been their proneness to 
tyrannise over the Christians under them; while, on the 
contrary, they have had this redeeming quality, if it can be 
called one, that they have always shewn a readiness to 
answer for their misdeeds on the field of battle; like those 
American editors, probably fabulous, who are said to com- 
mence their literary life by furnishing themselves with a 
revolver, and intimating that they are ready to give satis- 
faction (!) to all whom their writings may aggrieve. 

There is a significant narrative bearing on the subject in 
Sir Samuel’s Baker’s Albert Nyanza, sometime ago noticed 
in these pages. After that intrepid traveller had been 
oftener than once deceived by commercial parties about to 
ascend the Nile, who had promised to allow him to accom- 
pany them, he resolved no longer to suffer himself to be 
mocked, but simply to join the next party of traders, and go 
with them, whether they desired his presence or not. The 
caravan on which he ultimately inflicted his company, 
proved to be a Turkish one, which for some days threatened 
his life, but at last became half reconciled ; so that night by 
night his camp, surmounted by the British flag, and the 
Turkish one, a red ensign with a white star and crescent, 
were pitched in close proximity to each other. The Turks 
misbehaved all along the road, and at last stirred up such 
excitement among the native Africans, that at a certain 
village unmistakeable symptoms appeared of a disposition 
to attack the travellers. On this Beker sent for the chief 
man of the village, convinced him that the Englishman at 
least had no sympathy with the perpetrators of outrage, 
and finally obtained from him a promise that every effort 
should be made to allay the excitement among his sub- 
jects. The chief, however, failed in his endeavour, and 
the negroes, whose intellect appears to have been none of 
the brightest, inaugurated their attempt to surprise the 
camp, while the defenders slept, by loudly beating their 
nogara or war-drum, to summon the villagers to arms. 
The moment the nogara ceased, the Turkish drum re- 
sponded, and it was manifest to the assailing party that the 
time for surprising the camps was past. So the villagers, 
foiled in their project, gave vent to their mortification by 
beating the nogara at intervals during the night; but how- 
ever frequently they might do it, they found that the moment 
it ceased, the Turkish drum answered the challenge, as it 
had done at the beginning; and thus the whole hours of 
darkness passed away. Here we have the Turkish character 
to the life, both on its bad and on its good side. On the 
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one hand, we have a proneness to trample on the rights of 
others, and a remarkable indisposition to make apology, 
even when apology is clearly due ; on the other hand, there 
is a willingness to take the full responsibility of its actions, 
and, at any peril to itself, attempt, by passing through the 
ordeal of battle, to meet the responsibility of the evil deeds 
it has done. How like that scene in the valley of the Nile 
was the opening one of the great Russo-Turkish drama some 
fourteen years ago. There is no doubt that the Moslem op- 
pression practised on Greek Christians, co-religionists of 
such a power as Russia, was not merely wicked, like all per- 
secution, but it was to the last degree imprudent. If 
Turkey had been betrayed into such indefensible conduct, 
it should have made a humble apology, and promised amend- 
ment, long before the storm began to gather. But, as in 
the case of Baker’s friends, proper apology there was none. 
But most characteristically, when, under the auspices of 
Prince Menshikoff, what may be called the Russian nogara 
began to beat loud and defiantly, the instant response of the 
Turkish drum brought on the struggle which nearly all the 
diplomatists of Kurope were at the time doing their best to 
prevent. It will be remembered that it was not Russia which 
declared war against Turkey, it was Turkey that did so 
against Russia, and that notwithstanding advices to the 
contrary, on the part of its two western allies. 

The Turks constitute but a small portion of the ruling 
race in some provinces or dependencies of their empire ; in 
Egypt for example, and in parts of Asiatic Turkey, the Mus- 
sulman population belongs in large measure to the Arab 
race. 

It is needful to pass next in review the subject of Christian 
nations or portions of nations. And first the Greeks, per- 
haps 200,000, of whom are believed to exist in Constanti- 
nople itself. It is a characteristic of the southern races to be 
precocious, that is, to reach maturity at an early period, an 
advantage attended by this very serious drawback, that the 
powers which ripen so soon, ere long begin todecay. It has 
been the same with the southern races as with the individuals 
of whom these consist. The most brilliant epoch in the de- . 
velopment of each southern race has been at a comparatively 
early period of the world’s history; and decay has set in 
soon, and has not again given place to rejuvenescence. 
Never does a family fall from the ranks of the aristocracy 
without a longing to resume its old position; and never does 
a nation sink, after an epoch of world-wide renown, without 
being for ever afterwards haunted by the remembrance of 
the departed period of splendour which it continually seeks 
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to restore. But in this world, glory does not come simply 
for the wishing, and it is often found that, when degeneracy 
has proceeded to a certain length, the nation makes no 
vigorous effort to rise from the depths into which it has 
fallen, but allows the vision of a lost paradise to remain a 
vision and nothing more. So frequently is this melancholy 
phenomenon witnessed, that it is held by many as an un- 
questionable truth, that a nation which once lapses from 
high estate, falls for ever, unless assisted in its efforts to 
rise again by foreign aid. We are not disposed to take quite 
so unfavourable a view. The loss of the masculine virtues 
courage and its associated qualities, may be repaired, if a 
fallen race is driven to the mountains; while residence on 
the plain may so sap the vigour of the conquerors, that 
they may become unfit to reign, and finally be displaced by 
a descent of the older people banished for a season to the 
hills. Though the Italians have to a certain extent been 
aided from without in achieving their independence, yet 
the regeneration of Italy, so far as it has yet proceeded, has 
been mainly from within ; and it is interesting to note that 
the spot whence the ripple-wave of liberty was set in motion 
was the mountain territory of Piedmont, not many miles 
from that region—the geological axis of the European con- 
tinent, where alp towers on alp, and the gigantic Monte 
Rosa and Mont Blanc raise their heads amid eternal snows. 

Is Greece capable of rising in a similar manner? Some- 
what less than half a century ago, the answer returned to 
the question was almost sure to be enthusiastically affirma- 
tive ; though actual contact with the Greeks, even during 
the period of their life and death struggle for severance from 
Turkey, had a considerable effect in damping the ardour 
that had been felt before experience was gained. The re- 
vulsion of feeling in the mind of Byron, as all are aware, 
was such as to tinge the references to Greece in his poetry, 
as for instance in the following verses of exquisite beauty, 
put into the mouth of a native bard :— 


“°Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among the fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


“ Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 
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** What, silent still? and silent all ? 
Ah, no :—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, ‘ Let one living head, 
But one, arise—we come, we come !’ 
’Tis but the living who are dumb. 


“In vain—in vain ; strike other chords: 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call, 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ?” 


It is now possible to look at the matter with more calm- 
ness than could be done at the time when the poet wrote. 
It is a happy omen for Greece that it has retained so tena- 
ciously the memory of its former greatness, and proposed to 
itself an object so large as the reconstruction of the old 
Byzantine empire. It is a favourable circumstance too, 
that Greece should be so grandly mountainous a country, 
where the martial virtues are in the very nature of things 
indigenous, and in the event of a national cause being lost, 
ready succour and refuge can be afforded to the vanquished. 
When the writer of this article was sailing along the coast of 
Greece, he was particularly struck with the mountainous 
character of the country. Thus within that section of the 
Peloponnesus of old termed Messene, he saw snow on the 
top of a mountain, though it was the 8thof July. The per- 
tinacity with which the Greek race everywhere seek to place 
themselves under the rule of the Athenian court, as witness 
the case of the Ionian islands, is also an element of no 
slight political strength ; and the courage with which Turke 
is at present defied in regard to blockade running, though 
undoubtedly imprudent, yet excites a certain feeling of ad- 
miration which modifies the censure it would otherwise pro- 
voke. But there is a weak point in the Greek programme, 
which, to our apprehension, renders the project for the re- 
construction of a Greek empire at Constantinople perfectly 
Utopian—it is this, that the people of that race now in the 
world are far too few in number to become the dominant 
people in an empire; they can constitute a kingdom of 
peculiar interest, though of limited political power, and that 
is all. When they talk of so many millions of Greeks exist- 
ing in Turkey, they take into their. estimate, and quite 
unauthorisedly, those tribes of the Sclavonic race, who, if 
they agree with the Greeks, properly so called, in their at- 
tachment to the eastern church, are by the same charac- 
teristic rendered akin to Russia; to which they have also a 
close affinity both in race and in language. With three 
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natural ties to St Petersburg for one to Athens, it is of 
course to the northern and not to the southern capital that 
their hearts turn; and they do so with all the greater force, 
that, in the moral, as in the material world, there is always 
a tendency to gravitate towards the largest body. The only 
hope Greece could have of gaining over those Sclavonic 
populations, would be by ruling her own people on prin- 
ciples so enlightened, that other races could trust themselves 
under her sceptre ; but it is almost unnecessary to add that 
the administration at Athens has hitherto been of so miser- 
able a character as to repel rather than to attract. The 
captain of the Austrian steamer in which the writer sailed 
stated that, after Greek independence had been achieved, it 
was very difficult to pass near the new republic, as the sea 
was infested by Greek pirates, who did not hesitate to make 


depredations on the commerce of the nations whose fleets 
had aided them in achieving their deliverance from the 
Turkish yoke. 

We turn next to those Sclavonic populations already al- 
luded to, who, if they fight, will fight for their own interest, 
or for that of their great northern protector, and with no 
intention of placing themselves under the sceptre of Greece. 


Some of these inhabit comparatively level provinces, while 
others find their home poe the fastnesses of the hills. As 
an example of the latter, take the Montenegrins. In Latham’s 
“‘ Varieties of Man,” they figure as a branch of the Servians ; 
and both remote and recent history confirm the identifica- 
tion. We believe that they may be regarded as constituting 
that part of the Servian population, who, when Servia was 
conquered by the Turks, as it was in a.p. 1885, refused to 
submit to the Mahomedan yoke; and, to maintain their 
independence, fled to the wilder parts of the Balkan moun- 
tains, which, in the region they inhabit, rise in one place to 
8,500, and in another to 9,300 feet above the level of the 
sea. Their numbers do not exceed 125,000, or 180,000. In 
the spring of 1846, a tourist entered this little-visited terri- 
tory, and the observations he made were published in the 
Caleutta Review for January 1849. The Prince of Montene- 
gro professes to be descended from the old Servian kings. 
His capital is at a place called Cettinich, or Cettigne. He 
is termed the Vladika, and is not merely the prince of the 
country, but also the metropolitan bishop or head of the 
Montenegran division of the Greek Church. Nevertheless, 
when the traveller approached the capital of this spiritual 
ruler, one of the first objects that met his eye was “a small 
fort, somewhat resembling a Martello tower, and garnished 
with a row of gory Moslem heads, protruding on poles from 
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its embrasures!” A month before his arrival, a foray had 
been made into Bosnia, ‘‘ which was said to have furnished 
1500 head of cattle to those engaged, besides a number of 
the usual trophies, or heads of Moslems for the fort at Cit- 
tinich.” In these circumstances, need we wonder when he 
tells us, that “‘ at present the Albanian troops who garrison 
the several Turkish forts, are in the habit of firing at random 
into the mountains, or aiming in the direction of their vil- 
lages with their heavy cannon!” The Montenegro was 
first overrun, it can scarcely be said subjugated, by the 
Turks, about the year 1640. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, the Vladika, Daniel Petrovich, rose 
agaiust the Sultan’s government, and, bishop as he was, 
inaugurated his revolt by treachery and murder. Ever since 
that now somewhat remote period, efforts more or less 
energetic have been made by the Montenegrins to free them- 
selves entirely from the Turkish yoke, and aid their Servian 
brethren in reconstructing the old Sclavonic kingdom, which 
existed in that part of the Danubian valley, and of the Bal- 
kan hills, before the entry of the Turks into Europe. Our 
readers may recollect a very sharp struggle carried on by 
the Montenegrins in the year 1862; though it did not attract 
so much notice as it otherwise would have done, from the 
fact that it occurred while the great American war was fiercely 
in progress. It terminated somewhat unfavourably for the 
mountaineers, who were compelled to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the Porte. But it cannot be said to have ended 
triumphantly for Turkey, since before it closed it had sent 
such a sympathetic thrill throughout Servia, and specially 
through Belgrade, its capital, as to provoke the command- 
ant of the celebrated fortress there to perpetrate the wicked 
and most impolitic enormity of bombarding the town. In 
consequence of this outrage, the Servians threatened war, 
and could not be pacified by the diplomatists till they had 
obtained a guarantee that Belgrade, and the other fortresses 
hitherto garrisoned by Turks, should be given over to the 
native troops. Thus, if we except the payment of a small 
tribute, Servia has virtually achieved its independence of 
the Porte. The population of the province is estimated at 
1,098,281, nearly all Sclavonians of the Greek Church. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the story about “the princi- 
palities,” pre-eminently so called, Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the invasion of which by Russia in 1853 brought on first 
the Turco-Russian, and eventually the Crimean war. They 
hang now to Turkey by a single thread; and, whether 
separate from each other, or as now united under one govern- 
ment, are not likely to be troubled more with Mahomedan 
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oppression. The population of Moldavia is estimated at 
1,600,000, that of Wallachia at 2,400,920. 

Bounding Servia on the west, and like it a Danubian pro- 
vince, lies Bosnia, with a population of 1,500,000, of a very 
mixed character, perhaps 800,000 being Mahomedans ; 
150,000 Romanists ; and 550,000 of the Greek Church. It 
is not so favourably situated for revolt against Turkey as 
the principalities already mentioned; though its inhabi- 
tants in the main belong to the Sclavonic race. 

The wild character of the coast is the next Turkish pro- 
vince to be mentioned, Albania, particularly impressed us 
as we sailed past it in the Austrian vessel. Snow was dis- 
tinctly discernible on one of the South Albanian mountains, 
almost precisely opposite to the harbour of Corfu. Some 
miles further north, a yet more remarkable phenomenon 
presented itself. So regular and so steep was the incline 
from the mountain summits to the sea, that, at one place, 
exactly as if a map, pasted on a stiff card, had been slanted 
against a wall, did we see at the same glance the dry bed of 
a river, with all its tributaries, from the spot where each 
rose to where it terminated. In the immediate vicinity. is 
that savage promontory which was so much dreaded by 
Greek and Roman mariners, and to which Horace alludes 
in the 8d Ode of his First Book : 


“ Quem mortis timuit gradunmr, 
Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turbidum, et 
Infames scopulos Acroceraunia ?” 


The nearest approach to the aspect of the Albanian coast- 
we have seen in Britain was on the western shore of Scot- 
land, a little south of the entrance to the Caledonian Canal. 
It was from those wild hills now spoken of that Pyrrhus 
drew those hardy troops with which he aided Tarentum, and 
for a certain period managed there and elsewhere to make 
respectable resistance to the Roman arms. So tenaciously 
have its inhabitants held their place, that the language 
spoken at present is believed to be fundamentally akin to 
that used in the same locality at the very dawn of history. 
Here, in the middle of the fifteenth century, George Castriot, 
otherwise termed Scanderbeg, resisted the whole power of 
the Crescent, and did not, while he lived, allow his country 
to fall under its tyrant sway. Here, at the beginning of the 
present one, the bold yet ruffianly Ali Pasha reared his 
power, till ultimately he believed he might carry out his 
revenges in the very midst of Constantinople itself. From 
this province, too, come those warlike adventurers, who, under 
the name of Arnauts, given by the Turks to the inhabitants 
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of Albania, act as mercenaries in many parts of the East. 
Though the nominal Mahomedanism of a large number of 
the Albanians may prevent the aspirations of the people of 
that province taking the same direction as that of their 
more northern neighbours, yet their independent, not to 
say their turbulent, character, prevent their being of so 
much service to Turkey, as they otherwise would be. Poli- 
tically speaking, Albania, like the Danubian principalities, 
bounding it on the north, hangs to Turkey by a frail thread. 

Bulgaria, with a population of 3,000,000, mostly speaking 
the Servian language, and professing the Greek faith, must 
sooner or later follow on the same track as the people of 
the Danubian principalities, though it is not certain that 
they are very closely akin to them in race—some ethnolo- 
gists, as for instance Latham, being of opinion that the mass 
of the Bulgarians are descended from the barbarous tribe of 
that name, which gave so much trouble to the Byzantine 
empire, till Christianised in the ninth century, and that 
those invaders were not really Sclavonic, but were of the 
Turkish race. 

Rumilia, from its proximity to Constantinople, is not at 
all favourably situated for shaking off the Turkish yoke. 
Thessaly, from its southern boundary line, being contermi- 
nous with the northern frontier of Greece, receives a series 
of galvanic shocks from its independent neighbour; and, 
towards the close of last year, it, with the adjacent ports of 
Epirus (Southern Albania), was threatened by the Porte 
with a great expedition by sea and by land. As the time 
when these hostile proceedings were to commence was fixed 
for the spring of the present year, and nothing of import- 
ance then took place, the thunder-cloud in that quarter has 
evidently blown over for the present. The provinces, now 
hastily passed in review, make up the whole of Turkey in 
Europe, with the exception of the islands, and it is manifest 
that there are not more than two, or at the most three, 
provinces, on which the Moslem hold is even of moderate 
strength. 

Turning next to the islands, the only one properly belong- 
ing to Europe that is of importance enough to demand formal 
notice is Candia. The events there in progress have excited 
80 widespread an interest, that it is unnecessary to enter 
into any detail regarding them. All that is needful to do is 
to point out the close analogy they present to others with 
which the Turkish government should now be well acquainted, 
for it has had experience of them frequently. In Candia, as 
in other parts of European Turkey, the historic phenome- 
non is presented of a Christian people long in subjection, 
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“and making complaint of being | acting oppressed, rising 
in arms against the dominant kish, or at least Maho- 
medan race. When public attention is turned to the case, 
then all become aware that the subject Christians are much 
more numerous than the Mahomedans, who yet monopolise 
nearly all places of trust and of dignity. > Candia, for 
example, in 1863, the Mahomedans were estimated at 
106,855, and the Christians at 217,145, the former as well 
as the latter using the Greek language. An inquiry into 
grievances is promised, but produces no effect, as it comes 
too late. So the dispute has to be decided by arms. War 
has not long gone on, when an official statement comes from 
Constantinople, that the rebellion is over ; a few weeks after 
which we hear that it is still in progress. Next a new inti- 
mation is received that it has been suppressed, which, how- 
ever, does not prevent its making way as vigorously as 
before. Simultaneously with these telegrams from the su- 
preme government come others from the insurgents, always 
stating that the Turks have been defeated with great loss ; 
but these victories tread so quickly on the heels of each 
other, that if they actually occurred, and were of the import- 
ance pretended, the patriots would soon achieve their inde- 
pendence, and would not require, what they so urgently 
seek, foreign aid. By and by we hear that the insurgents 
are being overwhelmed by numbers; and at last a credible 
telegram arrives, to the effect that the rebellion is at an end. 
But things are not restored to their former condition. The 
Powers of Europe insist that certain reforms shall be carried 
out, and that the Mahomedan yoke shall to a certain extent 
be rendered less galling than before. 

Thus the process goes on, nor do we think it is yet nearly 
atanend. What reason, for instance, have we for believ- 
ing that Cyprus will not follow in the footsteps of Crete? 
The disproportion between the numbers of the Christians is 
as great; and there are abundance of mountains in the one 
as in the other case to render a protracted struggle easy. 
If future events aes any analogy with those that are 
past, the entire Christian races of European Turkey, and of 
the leading islands European and Asiatic that have bowed 
before the Crescent, will gradually free themselves from the 
Moslem fetters. They are doing it before our eyes, and the 
process is tolerably rapid. When the French Revolution of 
1789 was drawing to a close, and the-old political landsca 
of Europe, if such a phrase may be employed, was again 
becoming visible, men compared it to the subsidence of a 
deluge, and noted how the old institutions which had been 
for a season overwhelmed one by one reappeared above the 
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flood. In similar manner is the Mahomedan deluge abating. 
First the hills of Greece, and now again the tall fortress of 
Belgrade, have appeared above the waters. We had thought 
of the metaphor here employed before remembering, that 
assuming the correctness of the interpretation given by most 
Protestant commentators of Rev. xvi. 12, it is the Scriptural 
one, a remarkable coincidence. 

But in estimating the future of European Turkey, it must 
be remembered that the territory just named is politically 
united with other provinces in circumstances very different 
from itself. In Asiatic Turkey the Mahomedans vastly out- 
number the subject Christians, and can in a manner hold 
them as hostages for the good behaviour of their co-reli- 
gionists in Europe. And the more any one has come in 
contact with the Mahomedans, the more he feels anxious for 
the Christians of Asiatic Turkey in the view of possible 
events. Admitting the enlightenment of a small party in 
Constantinople who have gained a certain notion of western 
civilisation, we have no doubt that all the other Moslems of 
Turkey are very much like their co-religionists everywhere 
else; in other words, indolent at most times, but yet capa- 
ble of being aroused to the most dreadful fanaticism. Even 
their priests or moulavies are in liberality but a shade in 
advance of the uneducated part of their followers, and are 
more likely to counsel sanguinary measures against Chris- 
tians, than to hold back those whose natural proclivities 
are to shedding Christian blood. As this last statement is 
one which will run counter to the convictions of many, we 
solicit their indulgence, while we present the details of a 
formal inquiry made a few years ago on the subject. The 
scene of the investigation was India; and it was made in 
connection with the promulgation by the Sultan of the 
celebrated firman and Hatti-Sherif in the early part of 
1856. The wonderfully-enlightened character of that reform- 
ing edict, for which it is believed that the Christian world 
is really indebted to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then Her 
Majesty’s representative at the Porte, will stand forth anew 
before the minds of our readers, if we recall to their minds 
a few of its more important paragraphs, as for instance the 
following :— 

‘All the privileges and spiritual immunities granted by my 
ancestors ab antiquo, and at subsequent dates, to all Christian com- 
munities or non-Mussulman persuasions established in my empire 
under my protection, shall be confirmed and maintained.” 

‘In the towns, small boroughs, and villages, where different sects 
are mingled together, each community, inhabiting a distinct quarter, 
shall, by conforming to the above-mentioned ordinances, have equal 
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power to repair and improve its churches, its hospitals, its schools, 
and its cemeteries.” . . 

«« My Sublime Porte will take energetic measures to insure to each 
sect, whatever be the number of its adherents, entire freedom in the 
exercise of its religion.” 

“‘ Every distinction or designation tending to make any class what- 
ever of the subjects of my empire inferior to another class, on account 
of their religion, language, or race, shall be for ever effaced from the 
Administrative Protocol. The laws shall be put in force against the 
use of any injurious or offensive term, either among private indivi- 
duals, or on the part of the authorities.” 

« Ag all forms of religion are and shall be freely professed in my 
empire, no subject shall be hindered in the exercise~of the religion 
that he professes, nor shall be in any way annoyed on this account. 
None shall be compelled to change their religion.” 

‘* The nomination and choice of all functionaries and other em- 
ployés of my empire being wholly dependent upon my sovereign will, 
all the subjects of my empire, without distinction of nationality, shall 
be admissible to public employments, and qualified to fill them accord- 
ing to their capacity and merit, and conformably with rules to be 
generally applied.” 

‘‘ All the subjects of my empire, without distinction, shall be re- 
ceived into the civil and military schools of the government, if they 
otherwise satisfy the conditions as to age and examination which are 
specified in the organic regulations of the said schools. Moreover, 
every community is authorised to establish public schools of science, 
art, and industry.” 

*¢ All commercial, correctional, and criminal suits between Mus- 
sulmans and Christians, or other non-Mussulman subjects, or between 
Christians or other non-Mussulmans of different sects, shall be referred 
to mixed tribunals. The proceedings of these tribunals shall be public ; 
the parties shall be confronted, and shall produce their witnesses, 
whose testimony shall be received, without distinction, upon an oath 
taken according to the religious law of each sect.” 

‘«‘ The equality of taxes entailing equality of burdens, as equality of 
duties entails that of rights, Christian subjects, and those of other 
non-Mussulman sects, as it has been already decided, shall, as well 
as Mussulman, be subject to the obligations of the law of recruitment. 
The principle of obtaining substitutes, or of purchasing exemption, 
shall be admitted. A complete law shall be published, with as little 
delay as possible, respecting the admission into our service in the 
army of Christian and other non-Mussulman subjects.” 

«As the laws regulating the purchase, sale, and disposal of real 
property are common to all the subjects of my empire, it shall be 
lawful for foreigners to possess landed property in my dominions, 
conforming themselves to the laws and police regulations, and bearing 
the same charges as the native inhabitants, and after arrangements 
have been come to with foreign powers.” 

‘¢ The heads of each community and a delegate, designated by my 
Sublime Porte, shall be summoned to take part in the deliberations 
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of the Supreme Council of Justice on all occasions, which might 
interest the generality of the subjects of my empire. They shall be 
summoned specially for this purpose by my Grand Vizier. The dele- 
gates shall hold office for one year; they shall be sworn on entering 
upon their duties. All the members of the council, at the ordinary 
and extraordinary meetings, shall freely give their opinions and their 
votes, and no one shall ever annoy them on this accoun ; 

‘‘Such being my wishes and my commands, you who are “my 
Grand Vizier will, according to custom, cause this imperial firman to 
be published in my capital, and in all parts of my empire; and you 
will watch attentively and take all the necessary measures, that all 
the orders which it contains be henceforth carried out with the most 
rigorous punctuality.” ; 

This splendid state paw was worthy of being called the 
Magna Charta of the Christians in Turkey; but unhappily 
there was an essential element wanting to make the parallel 
between it and its British prototype complete. The Magna 
Charta granted at Runnymede was extorted by stout barons 
who took care that the concessions it embodied should really 
be carried out. The Turkish enactment, on the contrary, was 
obtained, not through means of the Christian races under the 
sway of the Sultan, but by the moral pressure of Turkey’s 
all-potent allies, the western powers. Very true are the 
words of the poet— 

** Who would be free, himself must strike the blow ;” 


and this the Christians under the sceptre of the Moslems 
had not done, when the Hatti-Sherif was promulgated. 
Hence there was a danger that it might prove a dead letter ; 
or, if carried into effect, might stir up Mussulman insurrec- 
tions against the supreme authority. In these cireum- 
stances it occurred to Sir Culling Eardley that it would 
greatly strengthen the hands of the Sultan, and facilitate 
his advance in the new and enlightened course on which he 
had entered, if an address approving of liberty of conscience 
could be obtained from the Mahomedan moulavies (priests or 
theologians) in India ; and such support would be all the 
more valuable that the Sultan, while communicating the 
Hatti-Sherif to his allies, had firmly refused to permit their 
binding him to it by treaty. The wonderful thing was, that 
in a place so enlightened as the Committee Room of the 
Evangelical Alliance, it should be supposed that the Ma- 
homedan clergy, or even the Mahomedan laity of India, could 
be induced to utter a word in favour of religious liberty. 
Yet more remarkable was it that this opinion was founded 
on representation made by “‘ old Indians,” who had actually 
come in contact with Mahomedans in the east. The reason 
probably was this: the natives of our eastern possessions 
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are on their good behaviour, when they present themselves 
before the civil and military officers of government, and in 
general disguise their real sentiments, which however they 
have little hesitation in giving forth, when they have to do 
with only missionaries or others destitute of political autho- 
rity. But account for it as we may, certain it is that the 
idea was entertained that the Indian moulavies might be 
induced to strengthen the hands of the Sultan, and aid him in 
his reforming courses, by a declaration in favour of religious 
liberty. So a message was despatched by Sir Culling to the 
Rev. Dr Duff. The answer not being such as was antici- 
pated, was, if we mistake not, suppressed at the time in 
Britain, lest its purport should reach Turkey, and strengthen 
the hands, not of the enlightened party in Constantinople, 
but of their foes. An extract from an editorial article on 
the subject in the ‘‘ Friend of India” for October 16. 1856, 
will give some idea how matters really stood :— 


‘“* He (Sir Culling Eardley] hardly appears to have doubted for a 
moment that the reply to his reference would be favourable. He 
seems to have expected that it would convey ‘such a declaration of 


Mahomedan feeling as would possess irresistible weight with the Ma- 
homedan mind of the Turkish empire.’ ” 


Though Dr Duff was not for a moment under any illusion 
as to what the reply was likely to be, yet in all good faith 
he first consulted the Missionary Conference of Calcutta, 
and then, says the Friend, ‘‘ drew up a set of queries, copies 
of which were referred to all persons in Bengal and Upper 
India, lay and missionary, known to be at once interested 
in missions, and conversant with Mahomedanism. They 
were also translated, and submitted to the most learned 


Moulavies (Mahomedan theologians) in Calcutta. The ques- 
tions are in substance as follows” :— 


‘¢ 1st, Did the law of the Mahomedan emperors inculcate the death 
penalty for apostacy, and was the penalty ever enforced? Was any 
distinction made between born Mahomedans and converts to Islam, 
who afterwards became renegades ? 

‘¢ 2d, Do the Indian Mahomedans feel aggrieved in that the British 
Government does not permit them to enforce the death- ty ? 

‘¢ 8d, Are Indian Mahomedans aware of the Sultan’s Hatti-Sherif's 
abolishing the death-penalty, and do they approve of it ?” 


In their replies to these questions, the referees, both mis- 
sionaries and Moulavies, shew almost absolute unanimity. 
The substance of their replies may be presented thus :— 


‘“* 1st, Death for apostasy has always been the law of the Maho- 
medan States of India, For the born Mussulman, if a male, repent- 
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ance is of no avail.. But for the convert to Islam, who afterwards 
falls away and finally repents, there is mercy. There is also mercy 
for penitent female apostates. There is no authentic evidence that 
the sentence of death was ever inflicted. A certain amount of tolera- 
tion was the necessary policy of the Mussulman emperors, who could 
not otherwise have reconciled the Hindoos to their rule. But all 
good Mussulmans believe that such toleration was sinful, and is not 
to be considered as a precedent. The emperors placed the law of 
death for apostacy in abeyance, and it is unfortunately in abeyance 
still, but it is the law of Islam nevertheless. 

“¢ 2d, The Indian Mahomedans do consider it a grievance that they 
are restrained by the English Government from enforcing the law. 
This naturally follows from the answers to the former question. 

‘¢ 3d, Few Indian Mussulmans have heard of the Hatti-Sherif ; 
ew of those who have heard of it believe in it, and those who do, 
say that the Sultan has become a Kafir [an infidel}.”’, 


In India, the Mahomedans doggedly set themselves against 
western civilisation. Very few of their children are permit- 
ted to attend schools taught by Europeans. There are not 
many at mission schools ; and even the exclusion of religious 
teaching cannot charm more than a limited number of them 
into the seminaries of the Government. Open a school any- 
where in India, and the heathen Hindoos will enter it, while 
the Mahomedans, as a whole, hold aloof; and during the 
Crimean war we observed the significant intimation, that 
where the Sultan opened schools, they were thronged b 
Greek boys, while his own co-religionists shewed no disposi- 
tion to become scholars. The result of this fatal policy is 
seen when the Mussulmans, who ought to have been pupils 
in boyhood, but have not been so, grow up to man’s estate. 
There are very few lucrative situations which persons so 
deficient in education can fill: hence the Mussulmans, whom: 
we found rulers of a great portion of India, are continually 
permitting the Hindoos, whom once they dominated over, to 
snatch from them all the prizes of life, while they themselves 
are yearly sinking further down and down in station, and 
from being the aristocracy of native Indian society, are on 
the way to becoming its lapsed masses. 

There met some months ago, in England, three ministers, 
who had all had experience of the Mahomedan character, 
two in the Turkish empire, the third in India. All had 
come to the same conclusion with regard to the probable 
future of the Turkish empire. It was that by revolts like 
that of Candia, in European Turkey, the Christians on this 
side the Bosphorus would gradually free themselves to a large 
extent from Mahomedan domination ; but that, at a certain 
point, the believers in the Koran would become greatly ex- 
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cited by seeing their power falling. On becoming roused, 
the Mahomedans of Asia Minor, and other parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, would then in all probability attempt to perpetrate 
a massacre of the Christians there, on a scale of magnitude 
such as has not been witnessed in modern times. 

If such a frightful contingency be even possible, the 
Christian powers would do well to have their minds made up 
beforehand as to how they should act in the circumstances, 
for very little time for deliberation will be afforded if the 
crisis come. There is one power whose mind is already 
made up—we mean Russia; for in a a to our own 
and other governments, she has declared that in certain cir- 
cumstances she will interfere on behalf of the Christians of 
Turkey, ‘‘ though torrents of blood should flow.” But who 
could blame her, if such a crisis as that we dread should 
arise? We could not stand forth as apologists for massacre, 
especially if the victims bore the Christian name. What 
then should be done? We think the answer is not involved 
in much difficulty. As in all other cases, the path of duty 
is the path of safety. Let the Christian powers be prepared 
to act in common on the side of humanity, and on the first 
occasion on which massacre of Christians is attempted by 
Mahomedans anywhere in the world, let the murderers be 
brought to justice, and let it be perp pe known every- 
where that Mahomedan massacres of Christians, simply for 
bearing that honoured name, in addition to the guilt of such 
crimes, are an insult to every follower of Jesus in the world ; 
and whatever labour, expenditure of money, or of life, be 
necessary to bring the perpetrators of such enormities to 
justice, the Christian Powers pledge their honour that it 
shall be done. But after all precautions have been taken, 
the mind will still remain anxious, and can regain com 
sure in no other way than by reflecting that the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth; and that the Divine Redeemer feels 
the deepest interest in all his followers on earth, however 
humble may be their lot ; as was evinced when, on the road 
to Damascus, he struck down one, then a haughty oppressor 
of the Church, and, in explanation, said to him reproach 
fully, ‘“‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Mz ?” a aa 


Editorial Note.—The preceding article should have appeared in our October 
number, but it will be found not less applicable to the present time. 
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Art. III.—A Mahomedan Commentary on the Bible. 
(Second Notice.) 


The Mahomedan Commentary on the Holy Bible. By Sayap Anuav. Part 
First. Ghazipore : Printed and published by the Author at his private 
ress. 1862. 
The Gatewsien Commentary on the Holy Bible. By Sayav Auman. Part 
Second. Allyghur: Printed and published by the Author at his pri- 
vate press. 1865. 


ie passing from a consideration of Sayad Ahmad’s views with 

regard to the authenticity and authority of the Bible, to a 
consideration of his attempts to reconcile the Mahomedan faith 
with it, we are met by the difficulty that he has as yet at- 
tempted the criticism of only the first eleven chapters of the 
book of Genesis. As he does not take up any topic not sug- 
gested by them, several important doctrines are omitted, and 
we cannot tell how he may succeed in making them accord 
with the Scriptures. A more important difficulty is the man- 
ner in which he treats the doctrines which he does take up. 
He does not seek so much to reconcile the Mahomedan religion 
with the Bible, as the Bible with the Mahomedan religion. 
He continually brings in the Mahomedan doctrine as the rule 
of interpretation. “According to the belief of us Mahome- 
dans,” is the formula with which he gives the authoritative 
meaning of any passage. He supports it by analogous passages 
quoted from other parts of the Bible, and dismisses all that are 
opposed to his view with the assurance that they will be treated 
of in their proper place. As the Christian faith is founded on 
a general view of the entire Scriptures, and as the first chapters 
must be interpreted in the light of what follows, this is not a fair 
way of going to work, and it is one which in the end must prove 
fatal to Sayad Ahmad’s own positions. He has in fact forgot- 
ten in a great degree the maxim which he himself has laid 
down—to study the Scriptures as a whole. We by no means 
think, however, that he has succeeded even on these tactics. 
On the contrary, the most careful perusal of the commentary, 
with full anxiety to allow due weight to all he says, must shew 
that on all points where Mahomedanism differs from Chris- 
tianity, he has entirely failed to reconcile the former with the 
Bible. 

It will facilitate the consideration of the subject if, instead 
of following the order of chapters, we take up successive topics 
and doctrines. There are many points on which Mahomedanism 
and Christianity are agreed, and on these Sayad Ahmad has 
allowed himself much greater latitude than on the distinctive 
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principles of his creed. We may begin with some of them, and 
proceed afterwards to those in which the two religions are 
more opposed. 

One of the first questions that meets us, on opening the 
second volume of the Commentary, is the authority of the 
Pentateuch in its present form. He gives it as the Mahome- 
dan opinion, that we have it in the form in which Ezra re- 
wrote it :— 

‘‘Imam Fakhr-ud-din Razi relates in his commentary, on the 
authority of Ibna Abbas, that the Jews had lost the Pentateuch, and 
were behaving in a way opposed to its original commands. There- 
upon God made them forget the law and took it out of their hearts ; 
but Ezra humbled himself and abased his heart before God. Then 
God caused him to remember the law, and by means thereof he gave 
instructiong to the children of Israel. When they examined it, they 
found it correct, on which they began to say, He is not man, but the 
Son of God. . . . From these quotations this fact is established, that 
the existing Pentateuch is the work of Ezra, and, according to the 
creed of us Mussulmans, the same faith and reverence are to be shewn 
to that law which, under divine inspiration, Ezra wrote, as were due 
to that which Moses himself wrote, because Moses and Ezra were 
both prophets, and we Mussulmans do not allow any difference be- 
tween any prophets.” —(Pp. 14, 15.) 


Hence he has no difficulty in answering objections raised 
from the use of the third person, and references to dates and 
events subsequent to Moses. 


‘* In refuting these objections, those have certainly met with diffi- 
culties who are convinced that the Pentateuch we have now in our 
hands is a copy of the manuscript which was written by Moses him- 
self. But as we Mahomedans believe that the present Pentateuch 
was written by Ezra, we have no difficulty whatever: for if Ezra did 
write this book, then, as a matter of course, Moses would be spoken 
of in the third person, and the events that had happened up to his 
time would be spoken of just as we find them.”—(P. 40.) 


The above quoted extract from Fakhr-ud-din Razi is in- 
teresting to European critics, as shewing what eastern tradition 
says on the subject of the revisal of the Old Testament by 
Ezra. Sayad Ahmad may have quoted it to predispose his 
co-religionists to accept the Pentateuch, but does he not see 
that, with those who cannot fully accept his dogmas, he is de- 
stroying all its title to credit? To persons who deny inspira- 
tion, the Pentateuch, if allowed to be written by Moses and 
preserved by successive manuscripts—even though interpola- 
tions may have been inserted—would appear entitled to some 
credit as a historical work, but if we have it from the source 
he has indicated, it would be of no authority whatever. Does 
he not see the palpable contradictions and absurdities of the 
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story he has quoted and homologated? According to it, God 
had caused the Jews to forget the Pentateuch altogether. Yet 
when Ezra gave it to them again, they compared it with the 
original and found it correct. They pronounced judgment on 
what they had totally forgotten. If this be true, God must 
have revealed it to them as well as to Ezra; they too must 
have been inspired. In giving weight to such stories, Sayad 
Ahmad can only bring ridicule on his commentary and his 
religion. 

In passing from the introduction to the text itself, the first 
topic we may take up as common to Christianity and Ma- 
homedanism, is the reconciliation of Scripture and science. 
Sayad Ahmad, in attempting this, generally adopts those in- 
terpretations which accord with the present state of science, 
and rejects those which have been adopted to reconcile the 
Bible with science in its less advanced state. He does so in 
a spirit of liberty and reverence, which is a reproof to many 
Christian controversialists. 


**T can never assent to the idea that sacred books—all the Scrip- 
tures, including even the holy Koran—are not to be minutely and 
critically examined. Dare any one say that reason, that most noble 
of God’s gifts, has been given to us to remain unemployed ? Can we 
on whom this power has been bestowed, be true Christians or Ma- 
homedans, unless we examine our holy Scriptures with thoughtful, 
careful criticism, and on them found an unfeigned faith? If we are 
ourselves able by thought and examination to establish our own faith, 
will it suffice to answer before God that we are Christians or Ma- 
homedans just because our fathers were Christians or Mahomedans. 
On the contrary, I earnestly desire that these sacred writings be ex- 
amined with fairness and with respectful, but not impertinent, free- 
dom. .. . I am not sorry to find that Bishop Colenso should point 
out historical inaccuracies in the holy Scripture if he really can, but 
I do regret that he should have so completely forgotten this respect- 
ful freedom. I speak not indeed in accordance with the generality of 
Christians, but in perfect accordance with those principles which I 
have laid down with regard to the holy Scriptures, which are, I be- 
lieve, perfectly agreeable to the Mahomedan religion, and to which I 
find that many Christians also are ready to assent, that even if any 
one should point out inaccuracies in the historical parts of the holy 
Scriptures (if there be any such), he cannot prove them to be un- 
trustworthy until such errors in the revelation itself be established,* 
as to make belief in itimpossible. This being the case, even if Bishop 
Colenso should have pointed out some errors in the history, what 
need I care about answering him? Bat I say further, that if, without 








* The Mahomedans consider only the direct sayings of the prophets to be 
revelations, and the rest to be mere narratives to explain the circumstances in 
which they were given. See British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July 
pp 562, 568, 
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making anidol of the Bible, we examine it with respect and honesty of 
purpose, those very historical mistakes, as Colenso calls them, would 
turn out not to be mistakes at all, but the mistake had been ours in 
giving them a false meaning which we held as true. This then is 
what we must fearlessly and honestly do—we must disabuse ourselves 
of our mistaken notions without caring for the fact that our fathers 
held them, and in accordance with the advancement of the age and 
the conquests of science, examine the sacred volume with all reverence 
and candour, For this reason my readers will find that in this com- 
mentary I have not been at all fettered by those opinions which 
Jewish, Christian, and Mahomedan writers have without inquiry, and 
solely on the strength of the belief of their forefathers, maintained. I 
have been fettered only by the holy Scriptures, by the truth, and by the 
true God, who has sent his prophets and revealed his will to enable 
us to walk by the truth alone.”—(Pp. 840, 341.) 


On scientific questions accordingly Sayad Ahmad expresses 
himself generally with considerable independence, though we 
may not be inclined to follow his exegesis or accept his con- 
clusions. In explaining the six days of creation he says :— 


‘“‘ For the length of the first three days we have no data, as the sun 
did not exist. The light and darkness must have been produced 
directly by God, through means which we cannot now comprehend, 
and may have continued twelve hours each, or many ages.” But 
from the fourth day, ‘‘The work that he had formerly done by his 
almighty power he had now, in his perfect wisdom, made conformable 
to the laws of nature. Therefore, the day and night spoken of in 
this verse must have been produced by this law. That is to say, by 
the motion of the earth, which had now been completed, the day went, 
and the night followed. These must have been the ordinary night 
and day of twelve hours each.”—(P. 80.) 


The account of the creation, beginning with the fifth verse 
of the second chapter, however, he considers to be quite dis- 
tinct, in point of time, from that spoken of in the first chapter ; 
and the Adam of the second account, to be quite distinct from 
the former man. 


‘* To the former Adam liberty was given to eat of the fruits of all 
herbs and trees, but our father Adam had not liberty to eat of the 
fruits of all the trees. The first man was created male and female ; 
the second Adam was created single, and placed in the garden of 
Eden, and then his wife, Eve, was created from his rib. The former 
Adam had liberty to eat of the vegetables alone, but not animal food, 
while we see that the second man had liberty to eat of animals also 
(Gen. vii. 2, 8). The birds and beasts of the former creation ate 
only the leaves of trees, while those of our time do not eat leaves 
alone.”—(P. 90.) 


In this way, by shewing that, according to the strict inter- 
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pretation of Scripture, there may have been many series of 
creations, not of animals only, but of men, before that of our 
parent Adam, Sayad Ahmad thinks that he has answered the 
geologists in their objections to the credibility of the Scripture 
narrative. But his explanation does not meet the facts of 
geology. He allows only twenty-four hours between the ap- 
pearance of fishes and animals on the earth, while geology 
points to many ages. He fails here, simply because he does 
not preserve a consistent mode of interpretation. Why should 
he interpret the words day, night, and morning, differently in 
the latter half of the chapter from what he does in the former ? 
May not the same causes have operated during the last three 
days as during the first three days, obscuring and revealing 
the light of the sun. He says that the revolution of the earth 
produces day and night, but, taking him on his own ground, 
it does so only on one part of its surface at a time. It is 
always day on some parts of the earth, and if this is the account 
of a process of creation over the whole globe, its revolution 
will not account for the changes of day and night thus referred 
to. He has here failed to give a consistent interpretation, or 
to grasp completely the facts with which he has to deal. In 
speaking of the two Adams likewise, it would have given him 
much more power to have dwelt generally on the fact of a 
new narrative beginning in the second chapter, for the differ- 
ences which he points out are mere details, and both accounts 
might quite consistently apply to the same event. 

We now leave scientific questions, and come to those 
more especially dogmatic, in which issue is more distinctly 
joined with Christianity. Most of those that are brought 
before us in this volume circle round the story of the fall. On 
the view that may be taken of it depend very greatly the 
consequent doctrines that may be taught in any system of 
religion, and we sball find in Sayad Ahmad’s explanation of it 
the basis of the Mahomedan faith. The first thesis which he 
maintains, however, is one even more opposed to it than to the 
Christian faith. It is that Satan or the Devil has no personal 
existence,—that he is only an allegory. 


‘* If we Mahomedans carefully consider our own sacred books, we 
shall find that Satan has no existence apart from man. I do not 
deny that, just as we see that there are many classes of creatures beneath 
us, 80 we have no ground for denying that there may be several 
classes of created beings superior to us. Nay, we even find proofs 
of their existence in the Bible, and the holy books of our own religion, 
but Satan is nowhere included in these beings. The real fact is, that 
God has, in his perfect wisdom, put in man’s nature and constitution 
principles of good and evil, one being called his spiritual nature and 
the other his sensuous nature. Of these, the sensuous nature, which 
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tempts man to sin and wickedness, was originally known as Satan.” 
—(Pp. 146, 147.) 


It will be seen that this is the view of many European 
Rationalists, and it is from their writings, we believe, that 
Sayad Ahmad has adopted it, notwithstanding what he says 
about the books of his religion. No passage of his commentary 
excited greater opposition among his co-religionists in India 
than this. It is true, he was opposed to them on the question 
of the integrity of the Scriptures, and we have seen reason to 
believe that, in opposition to them, he has triumphantly shewn 
that his views are in accordance with the true Mahomedan doc- 
trine. But the quotations by which he supports his views in the 
present instance are not so convincing. He gives an immense 
number of them, but the following may serve as a specimen, 
neither better nor worse than the most :— 


‘In that book (the Mishkat) a Hadis is quoted that Usman, son 
of Abi Alas, relates that he represented to the prophet of God that 
Satan interfered between him and his reading and prayer, and distracted 
his attention. The prophet of God answered—That is Satan whom 
they call Khinzib, and whenever thou recognisest him, ask protection 
from God against his evil, and spit to the left three times (this is a 
deed designed to diminish the temptation). The writer adds that he 
did so, and God drove him from him. Now, observe the condition 
referred to in this Hadis. Nothing can interfere between a man and 
his prayers but his own thoughts, which clearly proves that they are 
the tempter called Satan.” —(P. 148.) 


The other quotations are all similar to this. It will be 
observed that the argument is not direct, but inferential, and 
is founded on a pure begging of the question, that nothing 
can interfere between a man and his prayers but his own 
thoughts. Sayad Ahmad also quotes some passages from the 
New Testament in support of his theory. The following is 
one :—John xiii. 27, “‘ And after the sop Satan entered into 
him.’ Can you imagine that Satan rushed like air into Judas 
Iscariot’s belly, or into his whole nature?’ We are not required 
to imagine this, but only that the evil spirit acted on bis spirit. 
How would our author’s own theory suit? Can we imagine 
that the animal powers were not in Judas Iscariot before as 
well as after taking the sop? If the English version of the 
commentary be from Sayad Ahmad himself, it supplies us with 
a clue to his difficulty, as wel] as to that of many others. In 
the former of these two quotations, the sentence occurs, “ There 
was evidently nothing outwardly to disturb him, or estrange 
his mind from its holy occupation.” Satan does not act out- 
wardly but inwardly, as a spirit on a spirit. Sayad Ahmad 
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evidently confounds a personal Satan with a corporeal Satan. 
This latter is the view prevalent among Mahomedans. He is 
spoken of sometimes as being made of fire, and in almost all 
cases, a8 having some sort of material though very subtle body. 
A recoil ff6m this gross idea has probably led Sayad Ahmad to 
go to the ee extreme, and deny his personal existence 
altogether. In feeling sure of our readiness to reject the 
former idea, he has never stopped to examine, and does not 
seem even to have comprehended the latter idea. He allows 
that there are passages both in the Bible and the Koran which 
militate against his theory, but, more suo, he defers the exa- 
mination of them till they occur in their own places. 

Having taken this view of the nature of Satan, he could not 
very well adopt a literal view of the story of the fall, and 
accordingly we find that he treats it altogether as an allegory. 
He explains the meaning of the tree of life, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thus :— 


** God breathed into man’s body a spirit which was certainly much 
nobler than that of all the other animals. The great object of giving 
such a spirit was, that in all those things which pertain to the Spirit, 
man should exceed the other animals. Those things were only two 
—the first, that eternal existence of which God spake when he said, 
‘I am;’ and the second, the knowledge of good and evil. The great- 
ness of these two things, God revealed to Adam, and he did so by the 
parable of the tree of life, and of the knowledge of good and evil, not 
meaning that these trees were like other trees in the garden of Eden.” 
—(P. 125.) 


In the following passage, Sayad Ahmad gives the reason why 
— forbade him to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil :— 


‘* God prohibited Adam from eating of this tree only for his own 
welfare and advantage, not because the doing so was a transgression 
of any law. For it is said further on, If thou shalt eat of it, thou 
shalt die a kind of death, which was to be the fruit of disobeying God’s 
advice. If the eating of it had been the breaking of any law, a much 
severer punishment would have been inflicted.”—(P. 126.) 


These two passages are so full of contradictions, that it is 
difficult to find where to begin to unravel them. We learn 
first, that one end for which God created man’s spirit was that 
he might gain a knowledge of good and evil, but nevertheless 
he warned him not to try to gain that end of his being. The 
other end for which he was created, was tu attain to an eternal 
existence, but as we are told expressly that Adam was expelled 
from the garden of Eden before he had tasted of the tree of 
life, we must conclude that he has not yet attained to this end 
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of his being. The gaining of the first end, we further learn, 
could not be attained without undergoing punishment for it ; 
the transgression of a divine injunction is not a sin, and death 
is not a severe punishment. 

Consistently with this, he explains the story of the tempta- 
tion to be merely a debate between Eve and the devilishness 
within her. The eating of the fruit he allegorises thus :— 


‘“* The eating of the fruit of the tree is simply the acceptance of 
that condition (of being able to distinguish between good and evil). 
Man, in his ignorance and stupidity, desired that the faculty of know- 
ing good and evil should be imparted to him—was willing to raise this 
heavy burden, which neither earth nor heaven could bear, and to take 
it on his own head. As is said in the holy Koran, we proposed the 
trust to the heavens, and the earth, and the mountains, and no one 
would consent to undertake it, but were afraid of the same, but man 
undertook it.”—(P. 117.) 


He thus concludes the discussion :— 


‘* The sum of all this passage briefly is—when God created man 
and gave him life, he was like other animals, wholly void of discern- 
ment—he had not the power of knowing good and evil. Only in so 
far as God shewed him did he know anything. For this reason he 
was without vexation, he was wholly guiltless, and he had no fear of 
any kind of death, for what he did at that time, he did not with his 
own understanding. God revealed to him the power of knowing good 
and evil, and warned him not to take it, for, if he did, he would die 
a certain kind of death, namely, he would fall into this severe calamity 
that he would be responsible for his own deeds, would have himself 
to distinguish between every action as right or wrong, and, as he would 
receive the reward of good deeds, would receive also the punishment of 
evil deeds. Man did not heed this warning of God, and acquired a 
knowledge of good and evil, by reason of which we are now respon- 
sible for our actions, are involved in evil deeds, and receive the reward 
of our good deeds. Thus it may be said that this is the prime cause 
of the coming of evil to man,” —(P. 158.) 


The allegorical interpretation in the above extracts is not, 
so far as we know, allowed by Mahomedans generally, but the 
main principles advocated are, we believe, fundamental ones 
in their faith. The first is, that man was created sinful, that 
is with sinful propensities, by God. This is a doctrine plainly 
stated in the Koran, and often brought forward and dwelt 
upon by Mahomedan writers. The second is, that it is know- 
ledge which has elevated him in the scale of being, and dis- 
tinguished him from all other creatures; that the eating of 
the forbidden fruit (whether that be a fact or an allegory) has 
given him knowledge and consequent responsibility. They 
have a tradition that, at the creation of man, God commanded 
the angels to worsbip him, and when they remonstrated 
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asking why he thus elevated one who would not obey him, he 
replied, that he would shew them how much superior man 
was to them. He then asked them the names of the animals 
he had created, but none of them could tell. Thereupon God 
ealled Adam, to whom he had previously revealed the names, 
and bade him tell them, which he did; and the angels, con- 
vinced of his superiority, worshipped him, with the exception 
of Satan. The principal idea contained in this myth is the 
superiority which knowledge confers,—a superiority much 
greater than moral goodness. Hence it is that they look on 
the eating of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil as 
conferring a higher status on man, and making him a responsi- 
ble being. 

This brings us now to the fundamental difference between 
Mahomedan and Christian doctrine. The Mahomedan doctrine 
teaches that God created man sinful but ignorant, and there- 
fore not responsible ; that partaking of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil (whether this be accepted 
literally or figuratively) introduced knowledge, and consequent 
responsibility,—a liability to punishment, but also a capability 
of reward. The Christian doctrine is, that man was created 
holy, intelligent, and responsible, with power to stand, and 
free to fall; that eating of the forbidden fruit made him sinful, 


gave him a pam knowledge of the distinction between good 


and evil, and made him liable to punishment. The Mahomedan 
doctrine is certainly more conformable with the ourang-outang 
theory than the Christian ; but which is more conformable with 
the word of God? Without dwelling on multitudes of other 
passages which will occur to the reader, let us confine our 
attention to that under comment. It is said that man was 
created in the image of God. Is God himself sinful, or is he 
holy? If the Mahomedan doctrine be true, he must be sinful, 
for man was created in his image, and he was created sinful. 
Is God intelligent and wise, or is he ignorant? If the 
Mahomedan doctrine be true, he must be ignorant, for man 
was created in his image, and he was created ignorant. As 
to responsibility, the very fact that God shewed him that his 
act would be followed by punishment, shews that he must 
have been responsible. As to the change which the fall intro- 
duced, we see that it produced shame and fear, much more 
like the result of sin than of knowledge. Which is the more 
conformable with reason? The Mahomedan doctrine teaches 
that the fall introduced an entirely new element into man’s 
nature,—an element which, while it ennobled him, was withheld 
by his Maker, and the seeking of which was attended by 
punishment. The Christian doctrine teaches that the fall 
introduced only a new exercise of powers already there, in 
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a way that was followed by a necessary consequence. Man, 
in perfect freedom, chose to disobey God, to separate himself 
from him, and this separation is the very essence of that 
spiritual death which followed. In this there is nothing magic 
or arbitrary, but only a free act producing its natural result. 
The Mahomedan doctrine is, in its primary article, opposed 
alike to reason and revelation. 

We have dwelt on this point at some length, for from it the 
two systems of salvation flow. The Mahomedan teaches that, 
as man was created with sin in him, and the fall was merely 
the introduction of knowledge and responsibility, being thus a 
step towards the acquirement of perfection,—the only design 
of God in sending the prophets is to shew man how to complete 
the work that Adam began,—how to apply his knowledge of 
good and evil to the conquest of the latter. The Christian 
system again teaches, that man having, by his own act, sepa- 
rated himself from God, became guilty, and required the power 
of God to bring him back, which was accomplished by God 
himself becoming man, bearing his guilt, and imparting to him 
strength to return to Himself. Hence the Mahomedan looks 
to the instructions of the chain of prophets culminating in 
Mahomed, and the Christian to the sacrifice of Christ and the 
aids of his Spirit. It appears to us that this fundamental 
point has not received sufficient prominence from Christian 
apologists. The Christian truth has been distinctly and fully 
stated, but the Mahomedan error has not been clearly and 
decisively exposed. More time and talent have been spent 
in proving the divinity of Christ, and the propitiatory nature 
of his death. But what does that avail with opponents 
who deny the necessity of atonement, and make God the 
author of man’s sinfulness. Let these articles of the Ma- 
homedan creed be overthrown, and the whole of the system 
falls with it. Let man’s primeval purity, and his fall by his 
own free act, be established, and the mission of Christ becomes 
a necessity. Sayad Ahmad perceives this, and states it with 
sufficient distinctness. In fact, the only argument that he 
brings against Christ’s mission is founded on this fundamental 
view of man’s sin not requiring a mediator. 


‘‘ Christian divines have made it a basis of their faith that, by the 
disobedience of Adam and Eve, sin has passed upon all men, and 
therefore all men are guilty. If their sin was pardoned without any 
punishment, that would be opposed to justice, and if every one had 
to bear all his own punishment, that would be opposed to mercy. 
Therefore God gave the promise of a coming Saviour, namely Jesus 
Christ, who is God himself, but who became incarnate in the form of 
Christ, who was the seed of the woman, not of the man. . . . But 
we Mahomedans do not consider this disobedience of Adam and Eve 
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to have been the beginning of sin, nor do we look on this event as 
bringing guilt on the human race. We believe this event to have 
been the cause of the knowledge of good and evil for mankind, by 
reason of which they have not remained void of responsibility like 
other creatures. If, therefore, any one will walk according to the 
guidance of God, he shall obtain salvation ; and if any one shall act in 
a way opposed to it, he shall be punished.” —(Pp. 182, 183.) 


It will be seen that Sayad Ahmad perceives clearly enough 
the bearing which the account of the fall has on subsequent 
doctrine, and he has therefore done well to make the deter- 
mined stand for his religion that he has made on this primary 
point, though we believe that he has altogether failed in it. 

But while allowing that the Mahomedan system follows 
logically and consistently from this first error, we by no means 
allow that it has been consistently worked out. The same 
untruth which has tainted the fountain has tainted all its streams. 
Almost the only dogma which they maintain as a means of 
salvation, is the sinlessness of the prophets. This was not at 
all necessary for their theory. They required only to maintain 
the truth and sinlessness of their writings and teaching. But 
the former is the position required by the words of the Koran, 
and universally held by them, that all the prophets were sin- 

less from Adam to Mahomet, and if this doctrine be impugned, 
the Mahomedan position is broken here again. The first pro- 
phet that comes under Sayad Ahmad’s consideration is of 
course Adam. It is difficult to see, after the exposition he has 
given, what sin could be attributed to Adam ; but he does 
allow that he committed a sin of some kind. To reconcile this 
with the teaching of the Koran, he divides sin into two classes : 
sins of commission or sins against law, and sins of omission 
or of negligence. He is led to this because he says it is con- 
trary to God’s justice that he should lay on us the doing of 
anything which it is beyond our power to do. By the former, 
direct transgressions of the divine commands are meant, by the 
latter, being defective in the service and respect which God 
requires of us. As no one can be free from this sin, not even 
the prophets, their defects would not be considered sins in 


ordinary men, but only in men who had the privileges of the 
prophets :— 


‘* From this sin no one is free. The prophets, too, are guilty of 
it ; and this Jesus indicates, when he says in answer to the young 


man, who asked him, ‘ Good master, what must I do to inherit eter- 
nal life ?’ * 


‘ Why callest thou me good? for there is none good, 





* This is another case in which the English translation of the commentary 
does Sayad Ahmad injustice. It runs, “Jesus Christ was pleased to say that 
‘he should not call him good, as there is none good but one, that is God.’” 
In the Urdu, from which we have translated, he gives the exact words of 
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save one, that is God.’ From the other kind of sin, doing any- 
thing against the law, the prophets were free. It is not a sin in 
ordinary men to do anything with a pure and virtuous motive, but 
it is sin in prophets, for they must do nothing but what God com- 
mands them. It was for this motive that Adam fell under the divine 
displeasure.” —(P. 163.) 

We see here again into what a wretched quagmire Sayad Ah- 
mad has fallen, and could not but fall, in his attempts to explain 
the facts of the Bible in accordance with Mahomedan theories. 
According to his explanation of Adam’s transgression, he was 
prompted to en by the animal part of his nature, 7.¢.,as he 
explains, Satan. Was that the pure and virtuous motive which 
brought the divine displeasure on him? Again, he did not 
fail to come up to a command of God, but he did most 
decidedly break through an injunction laid upon him. The 
only result of the fine distinction which our author has drawn, 
is to make the prophets more guilty than other men. Greater 
knowledge and higher privilege make certain sins more heinous, 
though they cannot make that a sin which would not be a sin 
otherwise. Adam’s act would have been sinful in any man ; it 
was, according to Sayad Ahmad’s own shewing, doubly sinful 
in a prophet. Either God has shewn displeasure against an 
act which was not a sin, or Adam’s act was a sin. He 
would have been far more consistent, however, had he said 
that God laid on man an unjust prohibition, and that he 
ennobled himself and the human race by disobeying it. 

The only other prophet who comes under consideration in 
the commentary is Noah, and not the slightest notice is taken 
of his drunkenness. We do not know whether Sayad Ahmad 
considers this to have been merely a defectiveness in the ser- 
vice of God, to which Noah was urged by a pure and virtuous 
motive. But we have no-doubt that he would find some means 
of explaining it away, as well as the falsehood of Abraham 
the double dealing of Jacob, the adultery of David, the ido- 
latry of Solomon, and the cruelty and sensuality of Mahomed. 
Yet the word of God, and the consciences of men, alike testify 
that these are sins in ordinary men, and the only result of 
Sayad Ahmad’s casuistry is, that in prophets they are more 
heinous sins. 

While he thus fails in seeking to reconcile with the 
Bible any of the distinctive Mahomedan doctrines, he is not 
more successful in impugning distinctively Christian ones. He 
has endeavoured to do so by means of philology, and this is 
the very point in which he is weakest. The question of Christ's 
mission is brought up in connection with the prophecy that 





Christ, and states his own opinion as an inference from them, whereas the 
English Version misrepresents the words, 
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the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent. 
Sayad Ahmad quotes the translation of the Latin Vulge ate 
‘She shall bruise thy head.” He then says it is a very diff. 
cult thing to decide whether this translation or that of the 
authorised English version is the correct one :— 


‘* In Hebrew the masculine and feminine forms of the pronoun are 
the same. There is a difference only in the use of the vowel points. 
If the pronoun be read 817, hu, it would be the masculine pronoun, 
and if it be read 817, hiv, it would be the feminine pronoun. There 
is no connected authority from Moses or Ezra to decide which of these 
two pronouns it is; but as the Vulgate is a very old translation, 
very strong and clear reasons must be adduced to prove it false.” — 
(P. 72.) 

He then goes on to say that Christian divines have been 
obliged to make it applicable to the seed of the woman, for if 
they did not do so, a fundamental doctrine of their faith would 
be affected. Sayad Ahmad seems not to be aware that the 
gender of the pronoun is indicated by the form of the verb. 
The verb following is in the masculine form "! yeshoph, not 
the feminine form "WN teshoph. The gender of the pronoun 
therefore does not depend on the vowel points alone but on 
the verb, and no hypothesis of vowel points can possibly make 
it feminine. Christian divines have made it refer to the seed 
of the woman instead of to the woman herself, not because it 
affects a fundamental doctrine of their faith, but because the 
rules of Hebrew grammar require them to do so; and the 
have adopted the fundamental doctrine of their faith to which 
he refers, because this and other passages of the sacred writ- 
ings require them to do so. 

This brings us to the doctrine of the Trinity, which Sayad 
Ahmad opposes on like grounds and with like success. He 
meets it in the third word of the Bible, Elohim or God. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is not built on this alone, but it comes 
in as one or achain of proof. He, therefore, cannot let it pass. 


*¢ "he word pbs, Elohim, is derived from the word nbx, elah, mean- 
ing worship, but this word is not used in the Hebrew. The word 
Elowah, derived from it, is still used among the Jews to signify both 
true and false gods. Elohim is derived from it, and its meaning is 
gods. It is used also to signify both false gods and the true God. 
It is also used in the sense of kings, judges, rulers, and angels.” — 
(P. 41.) 


He then quotes its use as applied to Moses, Exod. vii. 1, 
“See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh,” to shew that it 
may sometimes be used as a singular noun—then all cases in 
which it is used as a noun plural—and concludes, “ Whenever 
reference is intended to the true object of worship, it is used 
with a singular meaning, and according to this usage in this 
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place where the word Elohim is used to signify the true object 
of worship, it signifies only the singular and in no way the 
lural, and therefore the plurality of the object can in no way 
e inferred”—(P. 42.) It will be Fn, that here Sayad 
Ahmad begs the whole question and misses the whole force 
of the argument. Elohim is derived from Elowah, in pre- 
cisely the same way as gods is derived from God, as in the 
Urdu word he has used, Mabudan is derived from Mabud. 
Why is a plural form used when a singular is at hand?) The 
only case in point which he cites is that where the word is 
applied to Moses, and in it God might have said to him, “I 
have made thee a host to Pharaoh,” without any impropriety 
of language, and without implying that a host means a single 
person. 
In the next verse he meets the doctrine again in the expres- 
sion, “the Spirit of God.” His criticism on it is as follows :— 


‘* The word spirit can in no way mean here the third person of 
the Trinity, for the word spirit is a noun governed by Elohim or 
God, and as Elohim has the sign of the plural, the three persons of 
the Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are included in 
it. As the noun governed is always a distinct thing from the noun 
governing, this spirit must of necessity be distinct from the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, that is to say, the three constituents of the 
Trinity. How then can this word spirit mean one of the Trinity ?” 
—(P. 58.) 


The absurdity of this quibble becomes apparent if we apply 
it to any other object. ‘Take, for instance, Gen. xlv. 27, where 
it is said, “‘ The spirit of their father Jacob revived.” According 
to the above canon of interpretation, this could not mean that 
Jacob revived, because the spirit here spoken of being a noun 
governed by the noun Jacob, which includes body, soul, and 
spirit, must necessarily be something quite distinct from Jacob. 
He explains the meaning of spirit in this case to be the glory 
of God. How glory can perform the active functions attributed 
to the Spirit in this verse, we cannot well understand. The 
only other case in which the expression occurs in the chapters 
commented on is in Genesis vi. 3, where God says, “ My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man,” in which it is explained to 
mean the good dispositions of man. It would of course be 
absurd to say, that “the good ere of man brooded 
on the waters,” or that God said, “ My glory shall not always 
strive with man.” But this continual change of interpretation, 
this invention of a new meaning to suit each individual case, 
is not explaining the word of God, but re-writing it. 

His great ingenuity, and at the same time his great igno- 
rance of Hebrew grammar, are most conspicuously displayed, 
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however, in the explanation he gives of Genesis iii. 22, “ And 
the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as one of us to 
know good and evil.” He first of all takes up the word mim- 
mennu, which may mean either “ of us” or “ of it.” He gives a 
full grammatical analysis of it as a pronoun of the third per- 
son, according to which he says, it may mean “ of it” or “ of 
those.” He then proceeds to prove authoritatively that it 
must be a third person, and in order to do so he quotes in the 
margin all the cases in which it is used in the Old Testament. 
It is very true that in three of these cases it has been used to 
mean “of us,” but he says that many arguments might be 
given to prove that it is much better to look on it as a third 
person, which arguments he will give when he comes to treat 
of them in their places ; and so he concludes that it must be a 
third person, with the meaning of “ of it” or “of them.” He 
then takes up the word “ Kahad,” as he calls it :— 


‘¢ Another Hebrew word in the verse Kahad requires to be noticed. 
Christian scholars have translated it one, whereas it should be trans- 
lated unique, corresponding with the Arabic ‘‘ wahid.” Onkelos, a 
great Jewish scholar, has translated it ‘‘ Yahidi,” which is the same 
as wahid or unique. In many places of the Bible this word occurs 
with a similar meaning, of which I have noted two in the margin 
(Job xxiii. 18 ; Song vii. 9). After all these preliminary remarks, 
then, we may conclude that the exact rendering of the Hebrew word 
is, ‘The worshipped God said, Man is become unique among them 
(that is, among the creatures), by his knowledge of good and evil.’ ” 


—(P. 174.) 


It must be allowed that this is certainly a very ingenious 
way of getting rid of a troublesome verse, of depriving a Chris- 
tian doctrine of its support, and bringing it in to the support 
of a Mahomedan one. It must also be allowed that it is very 
similar to, certainly not worse than, the interpretation which 
Onkelos has given. But how does it agree with the facts of 
the case. The same grammatical analysis which shews that 
mim-mennu may be a preposition construed with a pronoun 
of the third person, shews also that it may be the same pre- 

sition construed with the pronoun in the first person plural. 
pe also that, if a pronoun of the third person, it can be 
only of the third person singular, not of the third person 
plural. It can mean only “of it,” not “of them” or “among 
them” as Sayad Ahmad translates it, and as is necessary to 
bring his meaning out of the verse. Kahad is not one word 
but two words, ka, as, and ahad, one. Sayad Ahmad in his 
translation omits the article altogether, and he gives to ahad 
a meaning not borne out by the passages which he quotes, or 
by any other in the Old Testament—a meaning which belon 
rather to 7, yahid, which is also a Hebrew word. While 
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doing, then, full credit to Sayad Ahmad’s ingenuity, we think 
that it has been engaged in a vain fight against the plain 
meaning of Scripture. 

We will not pursue the subject any further at present. It 
must be obvious from what we have said that Sayad Ahmad 
is no Hebrew scholar. To persons acquainted with the erudi- 
tion and exactness of European commentaries, it may seem 
strange that we should have dwelt so long on this work. But 
it is not merely as a commentary that we look on it, but as 
the indication of a new movement in the Mahomedan mind. 
It is the work not of a European but of an Indian Mussulman. 
He has had none of the advantages in his early training which 
the former has had. He has been obliged to acquire a knowledge 
of Hebrew after he had grown up, through a foreign language, 
amid a press of public business. In such circumstances the 
wonder is, not that he has not succeeded better, but that he 
should have done so much ashe has. Above all, he has under- 
taken a work in which the most erudite scholar could not have 
succeeded, that of interpreting the Bible in accordance with 
Mahomedan doctrine. Where he has seized the meaning 
aright, he has done all that ingenuity and subtlety can do to 
effect his purpose, and he has failed only because he could not 
possibly succeed. It can scarcely be expected that Sayad 
Ahmad should complete his commentary on the Bible, though 
we hope that he may yet be spared to issue a few more volumes, 
and that, with increasing practice, he may gain increasing 
exactitude. We rejoice in every step that is made toward a 
thorough study of the word of God, convinced that it will in 
the end assert its power, and overthrow all that is opposed 
to it. 

But this commentary is a reproof and a call to the Christian 
church—especially to the missionary body in India. This is, 
so far as we know, the first attempt that has been made at a 
systematic thorough exposition of the Scripture in the most 
widely diffused language of India, and it has been made not 
by them but by their opponents, not by a Christian but by a 
Mahomedan. We trust that there are few of them who are 
not better able than Sayad Ahmad to write such a commentary. 
They must have badly improved the advantages of their early 
training, if they are not. But as yet their ability has borne 
no palpable fruit. They have long been urging on the Ma- 
homedans the duty of reading the Bible, and now they find 
themselves in the position, that if their appeals should be 
successful, the only commentary available is one written by a 
Mahomedan in support of the Mahomedan faith. It is all very 
well to talk of circulating the word of God without note or 
comment : something more than that is needed. It is all very 
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well to talk of the uselessness and absurdity and expense of 
printing the Hebrew, which not one Mahomedan in a million 
can read. The Easterns have their ideas and customs, and 
according to these they will think and act. No translation of 
the Koran is ever printed without the original Arabic, no com- 
mentary is written in which the original Arabic itself is not 
quoted. Whatever we may think of the plan Sayad Ahmad 
has taken, Easterns will see in it evidences of scholarship, care, 
reverence, and sacrifice for which they will look in vain in any 
Christian work ; and this will make them regard it as a much 
better guide both as regards acquaintance with the subject 
and earnestness of purpose, than any with which Christian 
teachers have furnished them. The natives of India cannot 
be expected to discover the errors we have pointed out. They 
will not believe that they are errors merely by being told that 
they are. The only method of convincing them is by shewing 
in.a way that they can understand, our superior scholarship 
and acquaintance with the subject. Sayad Ahmad has inti- 
mated his intention of publishing a translation of the Bible in 
which all those parts, which, according to the Mahomedan 
theory, are regarded as the word of God, are to be printed in 
red, and the narrative parts in black. This indicates earnest- 
ness and honesty of purpose, and we trust that he will be 
worthily met by Christian scholars. It is matter of joy that 
Mahomedans should now be studying the Bible, and it will be 
a grateful task for those who are labouring for their conver- 


sion, to expend what labour they can in enabling them to study 
it aright. 





ArT. IV.—Scottish Christianity and Mr Buckle. 


History of Civilisation in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Vol. II. 
London: Longmans. Fifth Edition. 1867. 


oo is hardly any problem more perplexing to the Chris- 

tian mind than the relation which modern literature, in 
its freshest and most significant forms, bears to evangelical 
religion. Drawing so largely from the old fountains of Pagan 
culture, and accustomed to find the standard, not merely of 
taste, but of character and feeling, in the productions of Grecian 
and Roman learning, it could not fail to manifest a certain 
Paganised tone. And though much of existing literature 
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shews the clear influence of Christian conceptions, and the 
fruitful working of a genuine Christian spirit, it is still to be 
feared that, in a special dogmatic sense, there is hardly any 
phase of our literature more religious than that of the last age. 
There is certainly a clear advance from the sceptical Epicurean- 
ism of the eighteenth century, with its mechanical modes of 
conception, its tame and narrow spirit, its cold and elaborate 
classicism ; and Christianity regarded, not as a mere system of 
notions, with a set phraseology, but as a life, touching thought 
at a thousand points, has powerfully blended itself with every 
phase of our literature, imparting to it a higher moral ideal, a 
more humanised cast of thought, as well as greater vigour, 
passion, and originality. And yet, if we examine the most 
popular and pleasing productions of modern times, that have, 
so to speak, fixed the sentiment of society on a large class of 
questions—whether we refer to popular novelists, like Dickens 
and Thackeray, who cannot conceive of religion as associated 
with a cultivated mind or a warm heart; or trenchant re- 
formers, like Theodore Parker, who are sound, in the main, upon 
all social questions ; or the champions of bistorical liberalism, 
like Buckle or Lewes ; or the worshippers of force, like Carlyle, 
with his melancholy “Adieu, O Church ;” or sentimental 
moralists, like Martineau; or Broad Church Essayists, like 
Maurice and Kingsley—we find them all in more or less direct 
and energetic conflict with the truths of a positive Christianity, 
and strenuously and contemptuously opposed to every form of 
evangelical religiousness. The fact is deplorable in the ex- 
treme, especially in the present imbroglio of our faiths and 
superstitions, whether we consider, on the one hand, the danger 
to Christian habitudes of thought and feeling from such fresh 
and fascinating works of genius, or, on the other hand, the 
beautiful uses of literature itself, and the morally exalting 
power which exists in all its genuine manifestations, even 
apart from their relations to Christianity. 

But there is a class of scientific thinkers who have come 
in with the era of Positivism, still more unfriendly to, and 
devoid of all reverence for, positive Christian truth. They 
shew how fatally modern civilisation has sharpened the edge 
and envenomed the point of every weapon formerly wielded 
against the gospel ; indeed, there is nothing in church history 
to be compared with the “ Julian-like intolerance and Lucian- 
like blasphemy of these writers.” They are worse even than 
men of the stamp of Walter Savage Landor—the type of the 
pure literary Pagan—who makes apologies for idolatry, and 
paints in the darkest colours the practices and ideas of Chris- 
tians. We refer to the small but growing school of philoso- 
phical historians and critics, who are trying to transplant 
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Comtist ideas to English soil, and to subject every branch of 
human learning and activity to the criticism of the most 
remorseless positivite. They account religion a superstition ; 
Christianity, a necessary portion of the general mundane 
evolution, divine only in the sense in which all is divine ; the 
idea of deity is to be banished from the field of astronomical 
science, as the study of the mecanique celeste has made the idea 
of divine energy rationally unnecessary ; the belief in a Pro- 
vidence is an irreligious dogma which science has destroyed ; 
the name of God is a superfluous expletive in accounting for 
the events and changes of history—in fact, the conception of 
Deity is itself entirely empiric, a mere generalisation from 
Asiatic or European experience—and is to be banished from 
history as it has been from physical science. These prophets of 
Positivist culture thus very quietly take for granted—what the 
Christian philosopher most persistently denies—that the con- 
ception of history, as a thing of laws and sequences, must 
necessarily imply atheism, and that those cold, algebraic things, 
called general laws, cannot be the external symptoms of a 
divine and ever-working purpose, as if the very earliest notions 
of order given us in all literature were not associated with the 
divine agency—“ Thou hast given them a law that cannot be 
broken.” 

One of the most distinguished disciples of this scientific 
school of thought was Henry Thomas Buckle, the author of three 
remarkable volumes on the History of English Civilisation, 
which have passed silently but securely within ten years into 
the great chronicle of English fame. This work displays in 
every page the evidences of an almost incredible industry, a 
love of labour not to be satiated by any prolixity or minute- 
ness of detail, and a multifarious if not uniformly accurate 
knowledge, rich with the spoils of all sciences and all times. 
The writer is quite fearless in his conclusions, no matter how 
shocking to the instincts and susceptibilities of a Christian age. 
He follows his logic “down Niagara.” We venture to affirm 
that no writer of modern times has equalled him in the power 
of evolving from assumed premises, hastily grasped—that are 
either absolutely or partially false, because they overlook other 
truths material to the subject—a tissue of such extreme, reck- 
less, and desperate conclusions. He was specially at war with 
the theological spirit ; and yet, no theologian was ever more 
dogmatic in his opinions, more scornful in his censures, or more 
arrogant in his spirit ; and no Calvinist of Scotland ever had a 
more Chinese cast of mind, or a more stupid contempt than 
this liberal Englishman for everything that lay beyond the wall 
of his materialistic philosophy. Mr Buckle delighted in the 
havoc he made of the most sacred convictions, and principles, and 
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institutions, that are dear to the holiest men ; he raged against 
the clergy, Protestant as well as Romanist, with an anger that 
reminded one of the fury of a wild beast amidst the encircling 
flames; and the plain Christianity of Scotland, so different from 
the grand hierarchical systems, in the absence of all melodramatic 
pageantry and ancient ceremonial, became the object of the 
fellest hatred that ever found expression in the literature of 
any land. Scotland is more superstitious than France, and 
quite as superstitious as Spain ; the people hold the irreligious 
dogma of supernatural interference ; instead of cultivating the 
arts of life, improving their minds, or adding to their wealth, 
the old generations of Scotchmen passed the greater part of 
their time in what were called religious exercises; they were 
liberal in politics, but illiberal in theology ; the clergy dwarfed 
the intellect of Scotland, prolonged the reign of ignorance, and 
stopped the march of society ; they were the enemies of human 
happiness ; they made the people in religious matters fearful 
and austere, and coloured the whole national character with 
that dark hue, which now, though gradually softening, it still 
retains; they were harsh and unfeeling masters, who re- 
garded pleasures as sinful and sufferings as religious ; their 
object was to destroy, not only human pleasures, but human 
affections ; and in their writings there is a hardness of heart, 
an austerity of temper, a want of sympathy with human hap- 
piness, and a hatred of human nature; while their influence 
over Scotland was one of the most detestable tyrannies ever 
seen in the earth. These casual expressions indicate the 
regnant spirit of the work, which is that of heartless, indis- 
criminate, and, we had almost said, malevolent depreciation. 
Now, it was the clear object of Mr Buckle, in pursuance of 
his great plan, to write the moral genesis of the Scottish nation, 
and to estimate the sum of its contributions to that vast and 
splendid composite, English civilisation. But, in our opinion, 
he was singularly wanting in all the necessary qualifications for 
such an important work. In the first place, he had no bie 
pathy with the religious ideas of the nation, and it is hard for 
a historian to delineate or understand the characters of men 
whose chief moral elements belonged to a sphere beyond the 
reach of his sympathies, to that higher region of human feel- 
ing, where piety and patriotism are kindled. He pours con- 
tempt upon their religion, ridiculing them, at one time, for their 
superstition in praying for rain, “the impious contrivance of 
calling in the aid of Deity to supply those deficiencies in 
science, which are the result of our own sloth ;” and, at another 
time, informing them that “a rainbow is that singular a 
menon, with which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some theological 
superstitions are still connected,” while the enlightened people 
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of this age are informed that “our religion is not to be bor- 
rowed from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by each man’s 
mind, it is not traditional but personal.” He makes no dis- 
tinction between the clergy before the Scottish Reformation and 
the clergy after it, as if they had been still the same unchanged 
body, exactly identical as to character, tendency, aims, and all but 
opinion, while he has failed to explain how a body, so incurably 
selfish and corrupt as the Presbyterian clergy, with not a single 
redeeming quality but their “democratic and insubordinate 
tone,” could have gathered the whole thought and feeling of 
the most barbarous and intractable of modern nations into the 
most compact unity, and wielded it, as he himself admits, 
against kings and armies, to the utter overthrow of Stuart 
despotism and the full establishment of our popular liberties. 
The science of statistics can never measure these men, or shew 
how the stern Calvinism of the Reformation was the creator 
of modern society as well as modern liberty, and is still the 
largest social and political element, in that. great civilisation 
which is the wonder and admiration of the world. But, in the 
second place, we believe that our author is quite unable to 
estimate the Scottish nation, on account of his peculiar theory 
of history. Looking down with, we admit, a well-merited con- 
tempt upon those old historians who revelled in antithetical 
characters and rhetorical commonplaces, he constructs a new 
theory of historical science, based on statistics,* and matured 
from the facts supplied by registration tables, and the records 
of meteorological observation. He has no eye for the moral 
forces of history, no place for individual human force, an 
element which it is the special credit of Carlyle to have rescued 
from undue depreciation, and he has no regard for considera- 
tions of race ; but climate, scenery, physical characteristics, and 
large general causes, account for everything. Men are nothing, 
be they Luthers or Napoleons ; the Reformation was the result 
of the invention of printing, gunpowder, and Greek literature, 
with Luther, Calvin, and Knox, and three or four kings and 





* It is proved (says Mr Buckle) by careful statistics that the same number 
of people commit suicide every year; that so many are murdered; so many 
are born and die; and so many are married. Thus we are supplied with posi- 
tive data for judging of the conduct of men, and constructing the true science 
of history. But surely the most accurate statistics will not enable us to pre- 
dict the conduct of any individual man, nor to calculate those eccentric ano- 
malies and inconsistent passions, which are so familiar to the student of 
history. Statistics have been prepared to shew how many murders are 
committed annually in the leading countries of Europe and America, but no 
statistics could have enabled us to predict the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln. Statistics prove nothing whatever as to the causes of human action. 
They are simply a numerical expression of the state of the observer’s expecta- 


tions, They can neither determine nor predict the actions of any individual 
man. 
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emperors, thrown in as episodes ; gunpowder destroyed Euro- 
pean feudalism ; the mariner’s compass gave America to the 
civilised world. Archdeacon Hare has remarked upon the 
tendency of the materialistic philosophy to discover the great 
agents in the history of mankind in mechanical inventions, and 
not in the Luthers, and Calvins, and Bacons, as if the import- 
ance of these inventions lay in themselves alone, and not in 
the powerful minds that fashioned and shaped them to their 
ends. The positive philosophers forget that many of our 
greatest mechanical inventions existed in China for ages with- 
out producing any grand revolution in knowledge. “The 
utility of an invention depends upon our making use of it.” 
According to Mr Buckle’s theory, the Reformation, which, be 
it remembered, in spite of rack and faggot, was firmly estab- 
lished in less than forty years in Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, and the British Isles, was not a spiritual movement, 
but political and intellectual. The Scottish Reformation sprang, 
forsooth, out of a deadly struggle between the nobles and the 
Romish hierarchy, “the issue of the struggle was the estab- 
lishment of the Reformation and the triumph of the aris- 
tocracy."* This is surely a summary method of explaining 
the most thorough of all the Reformations. The most self- 
willed people in Europe are mere cyphers, and appear nowhere 
on the scene. John Knox comes from Geneva only to find the 
work already done. “He effected more than any single man ;”. 
but “his influence in promoting the Reformation has been 
grossly exaggerated by historians, who are too apt to ascribe 
vast results to individual exertions.’+ Mr Buckle “wa 
that, before this period, Knox had been the means of leading 
many of these very nobles to the truth, that he confirmed their 
courage by a constant correspondence from Geneva, and that 
he established the Reformation in the hearts of professors, 
students, and people, at St Andrews and its neighbourhood, 
several years before the downfall of the Romish hierarchy. 
The Scottish Reformation was, in the eyes of our historian, no 
grand moral struggle, but a petty and deceitful warfare of 
nobles and priests, issuing in changes that were aided by large 
general causes, but no more determined by individual exertion 
or individual character, than the formation of a coral reef is 
affected by the labours of a single polype. : 

It will not, then, be considered strange that, according to 
our author, the genesis of the Scottish religious character is 
to be found in the constant wars with England, and in the 
peculiar climate of Scotland, with its mists and storms, pre- 
disposing the people to fear and superstition, and fostering 





* Vol. ii. p. 230. t P, 224. 
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their dependence on the clergy.* While, moreover, the Scotch, 
being agricultural, were more docile and amenable to clerical 
influences than the manufacturing classes are usually found to 
be. Hence, the Scotch people are still, next to the Spaniards, 
the most superstitious in the world. But now that wars with 
England have ceased, and that one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of the country has been gathered into towns, how is it that 
the theological spirit—for that is what our author means by 
superstition—is still sorampant? It is suicidal for Mr Buckle 
to say that the spirit of trade began in the eighteenth century 
to encroach on the old theological spirit, and that two classes— 
the intellectual and the industrial—arose independently of the 
theological, to restrict the ecclesiastical power. He ignores 
well-known historical facts. The theological spirit at the Re- 
formation was always strongest among the manufacturing 
populations of France, England, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries ; and is still stronger in the Scottish manufacturing towns 
than in the country districts. The towns are still the teeming 
fountains of religious and moral power. 

But Mr Buckle is quite unacquainted with the condition of 
religious society in Scotland, if he imagines that the clergy 
ever were the spiritual tyrants of the country. For there never 
was a nation more ecclesiastical in its whole tone, and yet so 
practically independent of its clergy. A Scotch clergyman has 
remarked that the Scotch are a priest-riding rather than a priest- 
ridden community. And even the author of that wretched 
fasciculum of prelatic calumnies—“ Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence ”—admits that “The people are truly the guides, and 
their pastors must follow them whom they pretend to conduct.”t 
They gave their pastors no such power. Their church existed 
independent of the minister, who owed his office to their free 





* The absurd generalisations of our author on this question of climate are 
very remarkable. He accounts for the fickleness and instability of the 
Spaniards, Swedes, and Norwegians, by the interruption of agricultural pusuits 
from climatal causes; but no such fickleness or instability exists. Superstition 
is said to be most powerful, where earthquakes and volcanoes exist ; hence 
the deep superstitiousness of Spain and Italy ; but Scotland is without both, and 
yet, according to Mr Buckle, is nearly as superstitious as Spain. The Spanish 
and Italian peninsulas possess the greatest painters and nearly all the greatest 
sculptors, because, forsooth, countries that are disturbed with earthquakes de- 
velop the imagination, Now, we read of only two great earthquakes in Spain 
and Portugal; but Cervantes, Calderon, Camoens, Murillo, Ribera, and Velas- 
quez, lived before the great earthquake of 1755 which destroyed Lisbon. Eng- 
land, with no earthquakes, has produced the greatest poets; South America, 
which is continually subject to their action, possesses none. Mr Buckle says 
that such nations are not scientific, overlooking the remarkable development 
of scientific genius in Galileo, Torricelli, Galvani, Volta, Leonarda da Vinci, 
and others. Such is a specimen of the hasty generalisations of our author. 

t P. 2, Edit. 1694 a.v. 
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choice ; the will of the majority was its law ; and each of the 
brethren possessed equal rights with the elders as to election. 
The Reformation in Scotland, in fact, exalted the laity, and 
the relation was no longer that of priest and people, but of 
church and minister.* But suppose the people had been a 
nation of slaves—as our author would represent them—yield- 
ing, through abject and ignominious fear, to the behests of an 
intolerant priesthood, how is it consistent with historical ex- 
ample or with moral possibility, that such a people could be 
trained by such a clergy, to stand up during many long and 
bloody years, to fight the splendid battles of constitutional 
government and popular liberty with no by-ends in view, and 
display a firmness, a severity, a decision for that which had 
the validity of sacred truth and conviction, such that no king, 
nor noble, nor .courtier could ever force them again to submit 
to tyranny? There is a culture, short-sighted and pedantic, 
that talks such platitudes and admits such marvels; but it is 
a stranger to all the deeper lessons of history and philosophy. 
We tender our acknowledgments to Mr Buckle br the really 
eloquent manner in which he describes the splendid services of 
the Scotch, at a most critical period in British history, to the 
great cause of national liberty.t He refers to the period of the 
civil wars. But he spoils the effect of his concession by attri- 
buting the “democratic tone” of the clergy to their anger 
against the nobles for stripping them of all but one-sixth of 
the church revenues at the Reformation.t He remarks, too, 
that “general causes made the clergy love liberty,” as if they 
had obeyed the promptings of a mere blind instinct. The ex- 
planation is miserably false as well as ungenerous. For where 
has Calvinism ever been the enemy of popular liberty? ‘“ How 
is it,” says Bancroft, the American historian, “that the fanatic 
for Calvinism has always been the fanatic for liberty?” Our 
historian must know that George Buchanan—a man, by the 
way, of a very theological spirit—published his well-known 
treatise De jure regni apud Scotos—a book which may be said 
to have laid the first stone in the edifice of modern liberalism— 
before this period, and Dryden informs us that it had the most 





* The choice organs of a polite cosmopolitanism at the English press are 
in the habit of speaking of Scotland as “The Protestant Spain,” “ the most 
priest-ridden country in Europe.” But do they really understand the mean- 
ing of this language? Superstition is a blind apprehension for a power vaguely 
conceived and not to be contended with. Now, the Presbyterian ministers do 
not exercise any spiritual terrorism; they are not feared as dispensers of 
eternal perdition, nor courted as the awarders of eternal bliss; but as men of 
ability, education, and moral worth, they wield that influence which a self- 
reliant und intelligent nation believes them to merit. 

Tt P. 268-9, t P. 2838. 
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powerful influence on the politics of Milton. We should like 
to know how it happens that self-government on the grandest 
scale is only possible in modern times to the most theological 
peoples? How is it that the English and the American Re- 
volutions* succeeded, and that the French—the least theologi- 
cal ever heard of—ignominiously failed? There never was a 
revolution more profoundly infidel than that of France, and 
never one that more miserably and completely failed. This is 
a crux for the Buckle philosophy. One might suppose, from 
the high place that our author usually assigns to the intellectual 
classes in the history of civilisation, that they had always been 
the most intrepid pioneers of popular liberty, and that their 
complete emancipation, in some instances, from all theological 
dogmas, had peculiarly fitted them for a fearless grapple with 
absolutist tyranny. Butcan it be at all credited that almosttheir 
whole political history is that of illustrious meanness, servility,and 
cowardice? What have the literary classes done for liberty ? 
For two centuries, they have employed their genius in pouring 
the measureless stores of their vituperation upon the Puritans 
and Covenanters, who won for them the right to their free and 
fearless modern discussions. And how does it happen that 
the six most celebrated infidels of modern times—Hobbes, 
Hume, Montaigne, Bayle, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon—were the 
friends of absolutist government—Bayle writing with all his 
vehemence against “ the execrable doctrines of Buchanan,” and 
“the pretended sovereignty of the people,” without sparing the 
revolution of 1688 ; while, on the other hand, men of genius, 
with much of the theological spirit, like Milton, Locke, New- 
ton, Addison, and Clarke, were the friends of liberty? What 
is the explanation of these facts? Is it not, first, because your 
Hobbeses and Humes, with a spirit too feeble and contracted, 
can never be persuaded to seek redress in forcible resistance, 
because they have misgivings in every enterprise, and expect 
little from human wisdom and virtue? And, secondly, is it 
not because they have no real sympathy with the people? 
Bancroft says that Puritanism was religion struggling for the 
people. But the intellectual classes, of the free-thinking order, 
are only too like the ancient philosophers, who scorned the 
multitude, and laboured to adorn the top of society. This 
aristocratism of ancient civilisation, as Neander calls it, has 





* From whom did the first declaration of independence issue in America ? 
From Irish Presbyterians, Bancroft says: “ The first public voice in America 
for dissolving all connection with Great Britain came, not from the Puritans 
of New England, the Dutch of New York, nor the planters of Virginia, but 
from the Scotch Irish Presbyterians. They brought to the new world the 
creed, the spirit of resistance, and the courage of the Covenanters.” 
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nothing in common with that Christianity, which “sounds the 
bass-string of humanity,” and repudiates the spirit of castes and 
classes. The Calvinism of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies stirred the whole nation, north and south, as the wind 
shakes the trees of the forest, but onlyto build up a homogeneous 

ple, of shapely development, rooted in the soil, springing 
ike the oak, and swelling every age with an annulus of de- 
velopment. 

Mr Buckle devotes two long and able chapters to an examina- 
tion of the Scottish intellect in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is marked by his usual dogmatism and hatred of 
Calvinism. He affirms that the clergy dwarfed the intellect 
of Scotland and stopped the march of society, as if the first 
grand work of John Knox at the Reformation had not been the 
establishment of the parochial schools, and an ampler provision 
for the full development of University instruction. Calvinism 
has everywhere been synonymous with education as well as 
liberty. Bancroft says that John Calvin was the founder of 
the free-school system. The Calvinists of New England estab- 
lished the common schools which now prevail through all the 
States of America. And what is the true test of any system 
of education? Its influence on the masses. For the mere 
result of producing a few scholarly and thoughtful men in com- 
—— with the whole is insignificant compared with that of 

eavening a whole people with thought and intelligence. “The 
spirit of dissemination may draw away the sap from the higher 
studies, but it is the character of our civilisation rather to 
cast her roots among the people, than to throw her branches 
boldly in the air.” Mr Buckle will hardly maintain that the 
clergy dwarfed the intellect of Englishmen, and yet it so hap- 
pens, that in comparison with them, the most clerically dis- 
ciplined nation is still the best educated.* How is it that the 
nen in Scotland is not what he is elsewhere, a clown ? 
ow is it that, in England, they have hardly yet begun to 
educate the masses? Nearly two centuries ago, Bishop Burnet 
expressed his amazement at the controversial quickness and 
metaphysical acumen of the Scottish peasantry. On the other 
hand, there is scarcely a people in any part of the world more 
generally dull and ignorant in religious matters, except in dis- 
tricts where the dissenters, who are generally Calvinists, prevail, 
than the lower and even a large part of the middle-classes in 
England. Our author is particularly careful to depreciate the 








* The per-centage of persons who sign their names on the occasion of their 
marriage, is greater in Scotland than in Eugland—being in Scotland 88.5 per 
cent. for men, and 77.2 for women ; and in England, 70.5 for men, and 58 for 
women. 
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literary renown of Scotland during the seventeenth century ; 
but the causes of the decline of letters during that period are 
conveniently ignored. There was, on the one hand, the de- 
parture of James I. to England, with nearly all the nobility, 
and that which gave an impulse to literary honour was thus 
for a period withdrawn ; while, on the other hand, there were 
the terrible and bloody persecutions of Charles IL, in which 
the schools were shut up, the colleges deserted, and the country 
ravaged. And yet, during this dark era, Scotland produced 
one of the greatest men of genius—Napier, the inventor of 
logarithms—sent forth a swarm of learned men who taught 
science and letters in every school of Europe*—produced Alex- 
ander Henderson, one of the wisest politicians and theologians 
of his age, who foresaw the Laudean revivals of after days— 
George Gillespie, who was a match for debate in the Westminster 
Assembly for Selden, the prince of antiquaries, for Lightfoot, 
versed in Talmudic and oriental lore, and for Gataker, the 
father of English scholarship—as well as Samuel Rutherford, 
the author of Lex Rex, the earliest printed exposition of limited 
monarchy and constitutional government, on whose devotional 
letters Mr Buckle pours the most withering contempt—and 
Andrew Melville, one of the finest scholars of his age. Let it 
be remembered, too, that some of the most distinguished philo- 
sophers and men of letters in Scotland have been clergymen— 
Reid, Campbell, Beattie, Blair, Robertson, and Chalmers.t But 
our author makes no allowance for the fact that, while the 
English Church is the main support of all kinds of learning 
with her stalls, and mitres, and rich benefices, the church in 
Scotland was stripped at the Reformation of all those splendid 
and substantial attractions which incite the ardour of the 
Southern clergy, and that a considerable portion of the much 
lauded English theology is due to persons, who, though not in 
orders, are not working ministers of the gospel. It is impos- 
sible that a Scotch minister should sit down to edit a Greek 
dramatist. 

There is the old charge that the Scotch, like the Puritans, 
condemned and abhorred all elegant studies. Of course, they 
had no knowledge of the fine arts; but Ruskin tells us that at 
the Reformation, the conscience and the taste of Europe went 
different ways, and we, like other reformed countries, declared 
for conscience and turned our pictures to the wall. The Scotch 








* Innes, p. 280. 
+ Mr Buckle repeats the trite saying of his school, that the clergy are always 
opposed to science. Yet, out of thirty-six meetings of the British Association 
for the adva t of science, no less than nine presidents have been clergy- 
men, including such names as Whewell, Buckland, Sedgwick, and Robinson. 
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might have cultivated dramatic poetry, music, architecture, the 
fine arts, but after all esthetics are but a poor crop to cultivate 
instead of more essential things. They diffuse weakness, and 
a turn for ease and present enjoyment, while they never make 
any people more moral or prosperous or free. Austhetics are 
the only outlets to mental activity allowed by despots, and the 
Scotch had grander work in hand in the seventeenth century. 
But we utterly deny the charge that the Scotch were opposed 
to elegant studies, and we demand the proof. Mr Buckle. has 
a low opinion of Scotch intellect because it was so superstitious, 
and then he dwells with special delight upon the witch delu- 
sions and prosecutions of Scotland. We have no disposition to 
censure him for holding up this enormity to scorn—this grand 
blot on the good sense and manliness of the Presbyterians—if 
he will only have the fairness to mention that these trials were 
not unknown in other countries, and that the intellectual classes 
by no means held themselves aloof from such delusions and 
cruelties. Will it be believed that Sir Isaac Newton, the father 
of physical philosophy, and Sir Thomas Browne, the author of 
a treatise on “ Vulgar Errors,” and Sir Matthew Hale, one of 
the most humane judges in England, and Sinclair, a scientific 
Scotchman of much eminence, believed in the delusion and 
concurred in the execution of witches? The literary classes 
were by no means in advance of the spiritual classes. Lord 
Bacon, the author of the Novum Organum, was a believer in 
astrology ; and so was the infidel Lord Shaftesbury, the most 
sagacious statesman in England. They were thus, in reality, 
behind the theological classes. And who are the superstitious 
now? Not the religious classes, but the Pantheists, Univer- 
salists, and infidels, who accept all the blasphemies and ab- 
surdities of spirit-rapping. bert Owen, the well known 
infidel communist, was a believer in this shameful imposture. 
Our author imagines that he is called upon to account for 
the fact that, though a fine sceptical literature was produced 
in the eighteenth century, it did not touch the masses, whose 
superstitions in consequence remained undiminished.* His 
theory is, that the intellectual classes could produce no disin- 
tegrating effect on the body of Scotch theology, because they 
followed the deductive instead of the inductive method of 





* By superstitions he means evidently their theological opinions, and 
especially their belief in a Providence, so inconsistent with his ideas of law. 
He is wrong in thinking that the essence of a belief in Providence is a belief 
in the irregularity of human events, and equally so in imagining that the 
Scotch Presbyterians held that Providence extended only to such great events 
as thé Spanish Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, and the landing of William of 
Orange, without including every single item of which life is made up. Mr 
Buckle must surely be aware that Jesus Christ taught the doctrine in this 
sense (Mat. x. 29, 30). 
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scientific inquiry. But he evidently mistakes generalisation 
for deduction, and confounds deduction with the deductive 
method.* We deny that the Scottish writers did not use the 
inductive method, and we utterly repudiate the assertion that 
induction is always fatal to the theological spirit, for it is by 
the induction of instances from the word of God that theology 
is constructed. Lord Bacon, the author of the inductive 
method, was a theologian, and said of theology that “it was the 
Sabbath and port of all man’s labours and peregrinations;” and 
the Scotch who, as our author admits, have now accepted the in- 
ductive method, are still as deeply tinged as ever with the theo- 
logical spirit. In point of fact, Mr Buckle speaks a great deal of 
nonsense concerning the Baconian method. He uniformly depre- 
ciates the past, and especially everything before Lord Bacon, as 
if all the great men before his age were barbarians, and all their 
institutions and movements were mere waste of energy. But 
surely Galileo had demonstrated the true solar and planetary 
motions, and Kepler had fixed their laws ; the telescope, the 
mariner’s compass, the printing press, had been invented, before 
the Novwm Organum saw the light ; and it was produced, be it 
remembered, in an age of extraordinary intellectual and experi- 
mental activity. There is no difficulty to our mind in account- 
ing for the separate pathways that the intellectual and the 
theological classes took in the eighteenth century. The free- 
thinkers, like Hume, had no sympathy with the traditions of 
national struggle, and others, who were sound in a political 
sense, were infidels in religion. 

Much of his chapter on the Scottish intellect is devoted by 
our author to an exposure of what he calls the horribly fanati- 
cal and austere teachings of the Scottish divines, and accordingly 
he rakes together, from every quarter, a miscellaneous collection 
of extraordinary sayings and anecdotes, and scraps from sermons, 
with the view of demonstrating how the clergy destroyed all 
human happiness, cast a gloom over the national temperament, 
and subjected the people to their most debasing control. But 
it is a disgraceful piece of literary dishonesty for him to ignore 
the fact that nearly all this literature of gloom and austerity 
belonged to a period of persecution, when the preachers, 
deeply stirred by the sufferings they had endured, the jeopardy 
in which their life stood every hour, and the hair-breadth 
escapes they had already made, poured forth their burning 
harangues, not in the strains of scholastic pedantry or artificial 
rhetoric, but with an all-vital realism which spurns the frippery 





* The deductive method includes three things,—an induction, by which a 
general principle is reached, a deduction from this general principle to a 
particular fact, and a verification proving the argument to be correct 
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of art, upon their crowds of listeners, standing forth as patriots 
to defend the injured rights of their country, or as confessors, 
to plead for the higher prerogatives of their heavenly King. 
Mr Buckle sits down in cold blood to anatomise such harangues, 
delivered while the shots of the bloody soldiery were ringing 
over the moors, and dying scenes were being enacted in the 
Grassmarket. He drags to light the literary faults of the 
preachers, which were the mere asides of grave, and high, and 
noble speech, picks out sentences that seem grotesque in their 
isolation, and ignores the weight and wisdom, as well as the 
bright and sunny qualities, which, in spite of all the darkness 
and apostacy of the times, constituted the genuine character- 
istics of the men at whom he flings his haughty scorn. 
Rutherford, Binning, Durham, Dickson, and Halyburton, are 
quite unintelligible to a Positivist. Besides, we protest in toto 
against the fairness of accepting without question the extracts 
of sermons from such works as “Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence,” the author of which denied the Scottish persecutions 
altogether, for we might just as fairly accept the representations 
of Julian and Celsus upon the nature of Christianity.* We 
have further to observe, that miany of the expressions he 
quotes as rhapsodical or fanatical are in the very words of the 
Apostles, and that his sarcastic and ironical commentaries are 
not by any means honestly based upon, or fairly springing out 
of, the ample texts contained in his footnotes. For example, 
he says that “The clergy believed that they alone were privy 
to the counsels of the Almighty, and that by virtue of this 
knowledge they could determine what any man’s future state 
would be,” on the ground of Samuel Rutherford’s remark, 
quoted from Scripture, “I am free from the blood of all men; 
I have communicated to you the whole counsel of God.” If 
Dickson says that the power of the keys was given to the 
church to open and to shut the kingdom of heaven,—in refer- 
ence, as every one knows, to the power of church discipline,— 
it means that “the clergy have power to control the future 
state of men ;’ if ministers call themselves ambassadors of 
Christ, “they are guilty of intolerable presumption;” if they 
teach the Scripture doctrine concerning the devil and hell, 
“they delight in horrible and revolting ideas ;’ if Ruther- 
ford speaks of the world as “a plaistered, rotten world,” “an 





* This is his habit. He quotes Theodore Parker for the fact, that there 
are no distinguished theologians in modern times in Great Britain; and 
George Combe, the most arrogant and tiresome dogmatist that ever lived, for 
the statement that there is no country so priest-ridden as Scotland. He 
speaks, too, of ‘‘ Peden’s Prophecies” as if they were genuine. He seems not 
to know that they were the compilations of a wandering pedlar, whose 
credulity was equal to his ignorance. 
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ashy, dirty earth,”—as it might well appear to persecuted 
men,—the lesson is that “it is wrong to take pleasure in 
beautiful scenery ;” if Binning says there is no creature so 
miserable as man, Mr Buckle does nct remember that this was 
a famous saying of Plato; if Durham condemns “ palate- 
pleasers,” he is saying that “a Christian must beware of enjoy- ° 
ing his dinner ;’ if Abernethy says, “ Men are loth to lend 
their ear to the Word when they abound in prosperity,” he is 
saying that “it is wrong for a man to wish to advance himself 
in life, or in any way to better his condition ;’ if a preacher 
repeats the well known words of an apostle concerning the 
love of money, he is sharply admonished by Mr Buckle, that 
“no passion has done so much good to the world as the love 
of money ;” if Gray speaks of “ weaning our affections from all 
things that are here,” he “seeks to destroy human affection,— 
he says a Christian has nothing to do with love or sympathy ;” 
it is a terrible thing, in Mr Buckle’s estimation, to say that 
pleasures are hurtful to the soul ; if the Scotch thought writing 
try a grievous offence, it was when poetry was full of 
ribaldry, blasphemy, and obscenity; if it was weak for the 
people to imagine wars in the shape of clouds, calamities in 
the stars, and a comet as a sign of coming tribulation, they 
were no wiser than many of the intellectual classes, Lord 
Bacon himself included, who believed in astrology. Far be it 
from us to justify the extreme and erroneous interpretations 
of the Scottish pulpit, and especially the ghastly pictures of 
future woe, which were too common in all the literatures of 
that age, and for which the poetical and intellectual classes, 
especially Milton and Dante, are in a main degree responsible ; 
but it is a perfectly gratuitous assumption on the part of our 
author that this class of subjects formed the staple of all pulpit 
addresses, and that the clergy, with an insane and one-sided 
vehemence, never desisted from the preaching of woe. Their 
published sermons tell another story. Apart from the polemic 
shape which everything assumed in that age of transition, 
there was in their discourses a depth, and richness, and warmth 
of religious sentiment, very different from the weak mixtures 
of modern religious serialism, springing out of the doctrines of 
free grace, and deriving its power, as a means of impulse and 
movement, from them alone. If the world was dark and sad 
to them, it is no wonder that their sermons should shew it. 
Mr Buckle reserves his most pungent sarcasms for the ter- 
rible tyranny of the kirk-sessions, which were, it appears, the 
appointed tribunals for carrying into effect the decrees of the 
pulpit. Of course, he makes no allowance for the thoroughly 
corrupt and disorganized condition of Scottish society at the 
Reformation ; and for the general barbarism of the people, for 
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the lawlessness which had grown up under the shadow of the 
old hierarchy, for the fatal training of an institution, which was 
doomed to destruction from its utter immorality and godlessness 
as a governing power. It is extremely questionable, whether any- 
thing but an extreme strictnesscould have built upan orderly and 
moral community out of such rude materials, for the masses were 
singularly coarse and undisciplined in moral feeling, as well as 
wanting in all the healthful instincts of self-control. The preg- 
nant observation of the Westminster Review—a periodical very 
unfriendly to evangelical Christianity, if not to Christianity 
itself—in reference to the consistorial discipline of Calvin at 
Geneva, has a most suggestive bearing upon the subject before 
us :—“ The policy of Calvin was a vigorous effort to supply 
what the revolutionary movement wanted—a positive educa- 
tion for the individual soul. Government at Geneva was not 
police, but education—self-government mutually enforced by 
equals upon equals.” It is well known that there was, in all 
countries, a fearful dissolution of manners after the Reformation, 
as we see in the Anabaptism of Germany, and the Liber- 
tinism of France ; and the Reformers themselves were alarmed 
at the fearful prevalence of moral confusion and social licence. 
Every great crisis in history, every period of change, is fruitful 
of such almost universal and often of gigantic vice. It was 
most natural, therefore, that the organizing genius of Reformers 
like Calvin and Knox, should devise some plan by which the 
moral life of the Reformation might be, not only saved, but 
hardened and prepared for the fearful ordeals of persecution in 
store for it. And if men like Mr Buckle are so severe in their 
strictures on kirk-sessions’ tyranny, which certainly no man 
can now defend, they might, at least, keep in mind not only 
the confused ideas that then universally prevailed respecting 
the two jurisdictions, civil and sacred, but the remark of a 
modern writer—that “no mere esthetic spirit of freedom 
could have then maintained its ground against the dark plans 
and the malice of the reactionary interest.” But his stric- 
tures are unnecessarily severe. In the first place, we are 
not quite sure whether Mr Buckle’s prejudice against kirk- 
sessions does not arise from the fact that they were intended 
to curb the immoral excesses of the people ; for he has told 
us that our “ appetites, being as much a portion of ourselves as 
any other quality we possess, ought to be indulged, otherwise 
the whole individual is not developed.”"* Now, though he 
says immediately after, “that the proper limit of self-in- 
dulgence is that a man shall neither hurt himself nor hurt 





* Page 408, 
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others,” it is clear that he claims for the individual a wider 
margin of moral licence than he will find in the ground covered 
by the ten commandments. It is true that he has but a mean 
opinion of the moral system of Christianity, which had nothing 
in it, he says, that it did not borrow from Paganism—as if 
Paganism ever taught the equality of man before God, the 
forgiveness of injuries, the dignity of humility, the sanctity of 
marriage, the equality of the sexes, purity of life, and the 
rights of the slave—but it is, after all, as Mr Buckle must 
know, the only system that has had enduring results of a 
moral and highly elevating nature upon the expanding civilisa- 
tion of the world. In the next place, he is totally ignorant 
of the constitution of these kirk-sessions. He says that “the 
clergyman of the parish selected a certain number of laymen, 
on whom he could depend, and who, under the name of elders, 
were his councillors, or rather the ministers of his authority.”* 
The elders owed their appointment, not to the clergyman, but 
to the free choice of the congregation ; and, so far from being 
the mere ministers of his authority, they could easily outvote 
him in deliberation. In the next place, we cannot accept as 
historical facts the odious slanders of royalist and prelatie ene- 
mies, in reference to the work of these religious tribunals. The 
Puritans of New England were for several generations exposed 
to scorn and ridicule for the famous “ Blue Laws” of Connecti- 
eut, which prohibited a husband from kissing his wife and a 
mother her child on the Sabbath day ; but it is now discovered 
that no such ridiculous laws ever existed. The Rev. Mr Lyon, 
in his History of St Andrews, mentions that some of the Scotch 
clergy, in drawing up regulations for the government of a 
colony, inserted an exactly similar clause, and we believe it to 
be a perfectly gratuitous slander. The kirk-sessions, we believe, 
must have many a time exercised a too inquisitive control over 
the conduct of members ; but let it be remembered, that if 
they condemned dancing and gaiety, it was mostly in a time 
of persecution and calamity ; if they condemned “ penny-bri- 
dals,” it was in the interest of the poor, as well as of decency 
and sobriety ; if they forbade plays, there was hardly a comedy 
of the seventeenth century that did not make adultery its staple, 
and the subject of laughter; and they were discountenanced, 
as people now discourage the reading of Dumas, or Balzac, or 
Sue ; if they forbade travel in Popish countries, they were only 
following in the track of a prelate, Bishop Hall, who in his 
Quo Vadis? informs us, that young gentlemen, in taking the 
tour of Italy, the Sodom of that age, became fops and profli- 
gates, as well as Papists ; if they maintained the Sabbath-laws 





* Page 344. 
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with strictness, they were only carrying out what a Scotch Par- 
liament of laymen had enacted. We presume it was through 
the moral discipline of these tribunals that the people, as Kirk- 
ton tells us, became so sober, and so free from the vice of dis- 
honesty-—for “ the taverners’ ordinary lamentation was that 
their trade was broke, the people were become so sober” *—and 
that, after the Restoration, when a flood of licentiousness over- 
spread England, and priest and people were become equally 
profane, the high moral spirit of Scotland checked and coun- 
teracted the progress of the alarming evil. 

It is quite evident that Mr Buckle’s quarrel with Scotch Cal- 
vinism is a quarrel with the theological spirit everywhere.t+ 
And yet he does not see that this spirit not only underlies all 
the grandest movements of the past, but is still the animating 
spirit of the greatest social, intellectual, and political combina- 
tions of the present age. There is a literary sciolism which 
regards religion-merely as a social accomplishment, almost as 
one of the fine arts, or as a mere ornament of civilisation, but 
denies to it all powers to restrain, direct, or inspire the conduct 
of men. This is the mere empiricism of a shallow and flip- 
pant philosophy, with which we cannot afford to hold a moment’s 
discussion. But people like Mr Buckle cannot be allowed to 
ignore historical facts. Calvinism built institutions for men, 
as well as men for institutions. It founded, as we have seen, 
our civil and religious liberties. It built up a nation in Ame- 
rica, next to Scotland, the most Calvinistic in the world, and, 
with hardly an exception, the most progressive and prosperous, 
now draining every monarchy of Europe to replenish its vast 
territories with a polyglot of tongues, and expanding swiftly, 
even through disaster and blood, into an almost unparalleled 
greatness.$ Calvinism was the spring of Dutch greatness. 
France cast out its Calvinism, and has ever since been oscil- 
lating between the extremes of despotism and anarchy. Its 
popular movements have been after Calvinist example, and 
would have been more successful, if they had caught the spirit, 





* Kirkton’s MS. History. 

+ We hold Calvinism to be the strongest embodiment of the theological spi- 
rit, though the latter, we know, may be Arminian as well as Calvinistic ; but, 
in point of fact, Arminianism is only powerful, so far as it grasps the leading 
ytinciples of Calvinism—not in precise dogmatic form, but in practical sco 
and spiritual tendency. There is a vast difference, for example, between the 
evangelical Arminiat.ism of Wesley and Fletcher, and the Pelagian Armi- 
nianism of Tomline and Whitby. ‘The one is much nearer to Calvinism than 
the other. 

t What a remarkable difference there was between the Massachusetts 
colony, founded by the Puritan clergy and people, and Carolina, settled under 
the auspices of the English nobility, and its fundamental laws framed by 
Shaftesbury, the most sagacious statesman, and Locke, the most famous phi- 
losopher, of England ! 
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while aiming at the results, of Calvinism. Perhaps, however, 
these facts have no weight with a historian who believes that a 
nation’s progress depends, not upon moral, but intellectual 
causes. But, even upon his own theory, how will he account 
for the fact, that nations so intensely theological have been 
the most intellectual, and therefore the most progressive ?* 
Our author attaches great importance to literature as an 
element of progress, but it must be a literature hostile to the 
theological spirit, and in more or less alliance with the aims of 
positivism. But all that is really original, or wholesome, or 
cleanly, in our modern literature, is tinged more or less with the 
theological spirit. Take, for example, the moral teachings of 
Thomas Carlyle—who is, unquestionably, one of the representa- 
tive men of modern literature—and whose writings, on all 
kinds of questions, are very fascinating, and, as some people 
think, very profound and original. Let us quietly ask, Whence 
this moral teaching? It may be very original to say that to 
be is better than to seem, that there is an inner light of con- 
science teaching right and wrong, that there is work appointed 
to every man, which he will neglect at his peril, that it is good 
to reverence work, that many evils exist in the world, that many 
shams are popular, and that if we could find out the ablest 
man among us, some grand aristocrat, say, with rhythmic drill, 
and give him due authority, these would be remedied. But 
surely these are not new doctrines. They are just the moral 
principles—bating that aristocratic drill-sergeant—of the old 
forsaken Calvinism which Mr Carlyle imbibed at the Seces- 





* His theory is, that morals are stationary, and intellect is progressive ; and 
therefore intellect is the parent of modern progress and civilisation. The 
principles of morals are, no doubt, stationary, but their applications are not so. 
They are stationary like mathematics, but who can estimate the boundless 
developments of mathematics in astronomical and physical science? Why 
have India and China remained stationary for three thousand years? They 
have had a wonderfully high intellectual culture during those ages. Is it not 
from their miserably low moral position as idolatrous nations? Why has 
Europe, with a higher morality, been progressive ? And why have the Roman 
Catholic nations been so far outstripped by the Protestant, in prosperity, intel- 
lect, and enterprise, but from the difference in their moral training? Mr Buckle 
maintains the soundness of his theory from the fact, that war has become less 
frequent in modern times, from the spread of knowledge, and not from mora 
considerations which must have existed for hundreds of yeais. But war has 
not become less common in modern ages, and, strange to say! it is the most 
enlightened nations, such as England, America, and Prussia, that are the most 
warlike, He affirms, besides, that religious persecution has ceased in modern 
times, on account of their superior enlightenment, and not from moral causes, 
inasmuch as the best of men have been persecutors. But he must know that 
the best defences of toleration have come, if not from theologians, at least 
from men witb the theological spirit; and, as has been well pointed out, 
the worse persecutions that were ever aimed at the existence of Christianity 
belonged to the most enlightened period of Roman civilisation. 
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sion Church of Ecclefechan. The ethical part of our more 
refined literature—even that which is hostile to evangelical 
Christianity—is a mere plagiarism from it. Whence has modern 
literature acquired its subjectiveness, as well as its earnest and 
generous purpose? Subjective writing, or that form of litera- 
ture that gives prominence to the personal life, has been bor- 
rowed from the Puritans, from the classical age of experimental 
as well as dogmatic theology. Till a comparatively recent 
period, literary men devoted themselves to the world of sense, 
picturing the various objects that constitute the scenery of 
existence, and tracing the paths which wind among them in 
the shifting light of an uncertain destiny. But the higher 
forms of literary work, of which we have many modern instances, 
owe their charm to their subjectiveness, the authors laying 
their scenes, not so much in the external sphere of human expe- 
rience, as within the soul itself, picturing the soul and its sor- 
rows, its ecstasies, and its longings for rest. This is Puritan. 
Thomas De Quincey is the best example of this kind of writing. 
Circumstances, not outward, but in their inward reproduction, 
the lightning that scathes the brain and shatters the heart, the 
hurricane and strife within the soul, the vision opened to heights 
that tower in the firmament, or to abysmal depths that are 
cleft below us, the intimate and inseparable alliance between 
the intensities of human affection and the vast issues of eter- 
nity—these are the passion of his literature, and they come, 
intheir spirit and intensity, from the classics of Puritan devotion, 
and remind one of the thoroughness of Puritan self-scrutiny, 
with this special difference, however, that the latter is not 
weakened by that intense, obtrusive, diseased self-conscious- 
ness which has become too much the fashion in the world of 
letters. 

Shall we speak of Calvinism in its social triumphs and 
moral reforms? It has always concentrated in itself an un- 
bounded energy of wholesome change. Judged even by the 
standard of that gross materialism, which looks at everything 
in the point of view of its immediate utility and results, it 
holds a vital place among the forces of society. While men 
like Carlyle, and the weekly organs of polite literature, array 
themselves against all the humanity of our era, hopeless of the 
future, picturing the diseased realism of modern life, with 
the interest of an artist or a Chesterfieldian rou2, and not with 
the earnest purpose of a reformer—either loud in the glorifica- 
tion of force, or in a spirit of miserable dilettantism, discours- 
ing concerning Philistinism, vulgarity, and the dissidence of 
Dissent, as the three great evils of an age of culture— 
the theological spirit is quietly and incessantly at work in 
every department of reform, leading the way in every move- 
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ment that can humanise society or relieve the pressure of 
huraan suffering. It is the boast of Bancroft, that the New 
England Puritans were far ahead of the English in criminal 
reforms ; they had a most humane criminal code, they never 
hanged for theft. The charitable system established by John 
Knox over the length and breadth of Scotland, making each 
congregation the guardian of its own poor, was one of the 
wisest economies, for it repressed all attempts at professional 
mendicancy, and had much to do in nourishing that high self- 
respect which makes the Scotch beggar so rare a curiosity. It 
is needless to speak of the missionary heroism of Calvinism. 
The triumphs of self-sacrifice are not certainly to be found 
among rationalist divines or positivist philosophers. Even 
Lecky, in summing up the triumphs of rationalism, makes the 
honest admission that it is as much an enemy to devotedness 
and self-sacrifice as it is to ignorance and error. 

In concluding this review of Mr Buckle’s examination of 
Scotch Christianity and the Scotch intellect, we cannot but 
express our surprise that he should have discovered only a 
single admirable quality in the people, namely, their devotion 
to civil liberty and national independence. Yet, this implies 
a very great deal—an intense individualism, unshaken self- 
reliance, abounding energy, and passionateness of conviction. 
These are still the traits of Scotchmen. Their spirit is, no 
doubt, less fierce ; it runs in other channels, but it flows on as 
deep and strong as in the old battle-cries for liberty and inde- 
pendence. There are some natures so thin and feeble that 
there is no anchorage in them for strong convictions; but it is 
the testimony of a High Church enemy that, in no other 
country in the world but Scotland, is there a greater amount of 
active conviction on the subject of religion. We resent the 
accusation of national superstitiousness as a libel. Mr Buckle 
knows that there was no deference to ancient superstitions at 
the Scottish Reformation; the thoroughness of the work was 
checked by no concrete and historical sympathies as happened 
unfortunately in England ; ten centuries of prescription were 
nothing to the reformers against one text of Scripture; they 
could not keep themselves conveniently in the dark like their 
southern brethren, or “let logical contradictions dwell together 
in harmony.” They resolved that, at least in Scotland, there 
should be no tolerabiles ineptie, no Romish principles left to 
become the seeds of Laudean revivals; and so it was never to 
be, that several hundreds of her clergy and nobility should go 
over to Rome, or that, amidst the utter godlessness of the time, 
she should be torn asunder by idiotic controversies about the 
kind of spiritual millinery a priest should wear in celebrating 
the holy eucharist, or in mumbling out the gospel in a medival 
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monotone. It was never to be that her preachers, after the 
choral pantomime, should try to edify the people by a few 
sorry sentences concerning priestly power, the sanctification of 
baptismal water, the merits of St Chad, patristic scraps, and 
apocryphal quotations. The Scotch have always been superior 
to superstitions of this degrading order; but if Mr Buckle 
means to call believing in a Providence superstitious, then un- 
doubtedly they are pre-eminently so. But it is the super- 
stition of strength, not of weakness; it is the superstition 
that feels the pressure of great eternal laws, that cherishes the 
supernatural element in all the life of man. No more than 
the religious of other nations, can the Scotch tolerate the 
restrictions of materialism ; for it is a foe to their whole nature, 
to their intellect no less than to their sensibilities, to their 
religious instincts as well as their sensuous faculties, and, com- 
pelled as they are by the acceptance of Christianity as a 
revealed message of mercy and love to man, to acknowledge 
the near connection of all their interests with the evolving 
issues of the universe, they cannot escape the deep and heart- 
felt conviction that eternity is ever pressing on the minutest 
incidents of their history. These were the men, and this was 
the manner of their superstition. Mr Buckle has not, so far as 
we can remember, charged them with hypocrisy. He knows 
too well—what cavalier historians and royalist poets always 
forgot in slandering the Puritans—that irresolution is and 
must be the characteristic of all who hold a double character, 
and that the Covenanters as well as the Puritans were, as a 
body, far too decided in their principles and policy to merit 
this stale and odious accusation.* e is quite certain, how- 
ever, that they were very sour, and austere, and fanatical, just 
as their descendants still are, as well as the enemies of human 
happiness and averse to innocent amusements.+ Certainly 
obloquy and persecution are apt to sour the very sweetest 
natures, but exactly the same charge was brought against the 
Calvinists of France, simply because they refused to mingle in 
the gaieties and festivities of their neighbours, and rebuked 
the indolence and poverty of the Roman Catholics by their in- 
dustry and success in trade. Our author is oy in- 
censed at the ecclesiastical tone of Scotch society, and the 
extreme illiberality of sentiment that prevails upon all religious 





* Even infidels, who regard hypocrisy as the worst of all offences, are not 
always models of consistency upon this head. Thomas Jefferson, President of 
the United States, had the hardihood actually to propose a resolution in 
Congress, appointing a day of national prayer, fasting, and humiliation. 

+ This is a pure libel. They were enemies to sinful amusements, but they 
practised all manly sports from childhood. Professors in universities, as well 
as students, joined in them, and ministers were present at them. 
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and ecclesiastical questions. Now, though we are perfectly at 
one with Mr Buckle in believing that liberality of spirit, ex- 
hibited in a practical form, is one of the best and truest 
attributes of civilised life, we are perfectly convinced that, 
judged by a practical standard, the Scotch are more liberal 
than the English. For example, the English Church un- 
churches the Scotch, the Scotch recognise the church-standing 
of the English. The English universities have always been 
kept as ecclesiastical preserves, or governed as mere append- 
ages of the English Church, and on the most narrow and 
bigoted principles ; so that though dissenters may gain a few 
of its prizes, no dissenter can be allowed to fill one of its 
chairs. On the other hand, there is no such connection in 
Scotland between the universities and the church, and there is 
no such exclusion of dissenters from the professorial chairs. 
Some people think, however, that Scotch theology is far too 
rigid and unaccommodating, and that it would be a real 
advantage to the religion of the country, to have it weakened 
and desolated by that philosophical pestilence which rages so 
furiously in the bosom of English Christianity. We have no 
sympathy with a religious liberalism of this order, and yet no 
real friend of that massive structure of British theology which 
was “reared two centuries ago by the piety and genius of the 
Westminster divines,” will object to see an ethically disciplined, 
metaphysical spirit, operating according to the canons of a 
well-applied logic, under the increasing light of Biblical science, 
working towards the fuller development and elucidation of a 
richly intellectual and profoundly scriptural theology. But 
sure we are that the Scotch mind will never yield to that 
miserable cowardice of unbelieving, so boldly insinuated by Mr 
Buckle, that the more man advances in intellectual, moral, 
and social culture, the more will God turn away his face from 
him. This is the miserable doctrine of that scepticism which 
has been well named the suicide of the soul, and whose warmest 
dreams and moral aspirations, if such can be at all imagined, 
will never secure its disciples from the most terrible attacks of 
hopelessness and despair. T. C. 
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pes the tenth to the thirteenth century, theology, as a 

science, was more and more studied simply as a philo- 
sophy. The Scriptures were not appealed to as determining 
the form of Christian dogmas. The schoolmen sought to 
elucidate and develop theology by speculation and the dialec- 
tics of Aristotle. This system culminated about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. At that time, amid the noisy conflicts 
of the Thomists and the Scotists, a voice was heard in Eng- 
land calling the attention of students to the Bible as the 
fountain head of all religious truth. It was Robert Grosse- 
teste (or Capito), a teacher at the university of Oxford, and 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, who took the lead in the re- 
actionary movement against the scholasticism of the middle 
ages. He held up the word of God as the great standard 
of authority. But he went further than even this. He 
spoke out in favour of a translation of the Scriptures into 
the vernacular languages. “It is the will of God,” said he, 
“that the holy Scriptures should be translated by many 
translators, and that there should be different translations 
in the church, so that what is obscurely expressed by one, 
may be more perspicuously rendered by another.” Capito 
died in the year 1253. A century must pass away before 
practical effect begins to be given to this idea. Robert of 
Sorbonne, a teacher at Paris, and founder of the Sorbonne,* 
and Cardinal Hugo de St Caro (St Chers, at Vienne), exerted 
no little influence in the same direction ; but the growth of 
opinion in favour of the Scriptures was very slow. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century we find Richard 
Fitzralph, the primate of Ireland, standing prominently out 
among his compeers as a diligent student of God’s word. 
So ambitious was he to collect books, that he ‘‘ sent four of 
his secular chaplains from Armagh to Oxford, who sent him 
word again that they could neither find the Bible nor any 
other good profitable book in divinity meet for their study, 
and therefore were minded to return home to their own 
country.” His studious habits and his love for books were 
participated in by many around him. He says of himself 
that ‘“‘ the Lord had taught him and brought him out of the 


* The Theological Faculty of the University of Paris. 
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profound vanities of Aristotle’s philosophy to the Scriptures 
of God.” It is said that he translated the New Testament 
into the Irish language. He died in the year 1360. At 
that time Wyckliffe had already entered on his important 
labour at Oxford, in expounding and defending the truth. 
Wyckliffe, who has justly been styled the ‘‘ morning star 
of the Reformation,’ was born in 1324 and died in 1384. 
When he was about forty years of age, he began to take a pro- 
minent part in the great controversy then rising into national 
importance in England, between the spirit of liberty then 
growing up among the people, and the spirit of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny which animated the whole Romish 
system, and under which the nations groaned. Wyckliffe 
became the acknowledged leader in that movement. His 
publications were circulated far and wide throughout the 
land. They were even carried abroad into other countries, 
and everywhere kindled in the bosoms of multitudes an 
ardent desire for the liberty wherewith the truth makes free. 
Those who, under the leadership of Wyckliffe, threw off the 
yoke of Romish superstition, and clung to the simple truths 
of the gospel, as the very life of their souls, became the 
objects of bitterest hatred on the part of the priests, whose 
authority they renounced. They were cruelly persecuted. 
They were imprisoned, were despoiled of their goods, were 
tortured and put to death with all the refinements of fiendish 
cruelty. Notwithstanding all this, the Lollards—for so they 
began to be called—continued to increase in number. Those 
who had been students under Wyckliffe at Oxford University, 
wandered about the country preaching the word from house 
to house, and sometimes more openly to multitudes of eager 
listeners, and the gospel prevailed till it would almost seem 
as if England would rise in the majesty of a ransomed nation 
and cast off for ever the thraldom of the Antichristian yoke. 
But there were coming dark and troublous times. The fires 
of persecution became the fiercer. The Lollards were every- 
where hunted as beasts of prey. They met together in dens 
and eaves of the earth. The tracts and books published by 
Wyckliffe were industriously copied and circulated amongst 
them long after their great leader’s death. They could but 
suffer and pray, and hope that God would yet send them 
deliverance. Generations passed away, children learning 
from their fathers the truths of God and inheriting their 
faith, and yet the day of deliverance dawned not. Long 
and weary was their waiting, yet their hope did not give 
way. All seemed to be against them. The combined civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities sought their complete destruc- 
tion. Yet they perished not from out the land. They 
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lingered on till the glorious morning of the Reformation 
dawned upon them in all its cloudless splendour. 

Wyckliffe’s great work, and that by which the spirit of the 
Reformation was mainly nurtured in England, was his tran- 
slation of the Bible in the English language. This was 
accomplished about the year 1380. The Lollards prized the 
Bible, thus given to them in their own language, above all 
things. But they possessed it not without the peril of their 
lives. They had to read it in secret and by stealth. They 
gathered together in little bands in some retired cottage, or 
in some remote glen or mountain fastness, to read together 
from the precious book. The priests and monks instituted 
strict search, and wherever they could find the obnoxious 
volume or any part of it, they committed it to the flames 
and cast its possessors into prison—the civil authorities 
giving effect to the cruel persecuting decrees of the rulers of 
the land. 

For many a long and weary day were the Lollards the 
objects of relentless cruelty. Darkness again seemed to be 
about to settle down over the land. No one dared to utter 
his voice in favour of the truth. Popery, which had been 
so valiantly assailed and almost wholly overthrown by 
Wyckliffe, once more triumphed, But time wore on, and 
events were rapidly maturing toward a second and more 
widely spread, and more complete revolution in the religious 
history of England. 

In the year 1509, king Henry VIII. ascended the throne 
of England. He professed to be a great patron of learning, 
and the scholars of that age, with Erasmus at their head, 
hailed his coronation as the bringing in of anewera. Henry 
married Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand. She 
had been the wife of his brother Prince Arthur, who had died 
in 1505. The Pope, Julius II., by a special dispensation, 
allowed the marriage to take place. 

Wolsey, a priest, having obtained the office of almoner 
under Henry VII., became, on the death of that king, a 
great favourite with Henry VIII. He was an ambitious, un- 
scrupulous ecclesiastic. He at length rose to the dignity of 
Lord Chancellor of England and Papal Legate. He had 
reached the very summit of his ambition. In his palace he 
surrounded himself with royal pomp and splendour, and 
when he appeared in public, the retinue which accompanied 
him was brilliant and imposing. The clergy of England 
had declared themselves as above the law of the land. They 
maintained that, as the anointed of God, the civil authorities 
could have no control over them. They eould only, they 
affirmed, be tried before an ecclesiastical tribunal. Wolsey 
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boldly upheld this priestly supremacy. ‘‘Sire,” said he to 
Henry, “to try a clerk is a violation of God’s law.” The 
king was by no means disposed to acquiesce in this doctrine. 
He replied, ‘‘ By God’s will we are king of England, and the 
kings of England in times past had never any superiors but 
God only. Therefore know you well that we will maintain 
the right of our crown.” The Parliament of England was 
now again, as it had been in the days of Wyckliffe, weary of 
the arrogant pretensions of the clergy, and resisted their 
claims. The old conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities was about to be renewed. 

The priests manifested everywhere a furious hatred against 
all such persons as were suspected of heresy. We read of 
persons in diverse places being seized and condemned as 
Lollards, and burned. The priests saw that there was grow- 
ing up in England a band of men of learning, trained by 
Erasmus, who was then in London, whose spirit and aims 
seemed to threaten the overthrow of the whole ecclesiastical 
system. They looked on this new movement with the greatest 
suspicion. Erasmus first came over to this country from 
Holland in 1497. He came for the purpose of studying the 
Greek language at Oxford, under the celebrated Grocyn. 
‘* Here,” he says, ‘I have met with humanity, politeness, 
learning—learning not trite and superficial, but deep, accu- 
rate, and true; and withal so much of it, that but for 
curiosity, I have no occasion to visit Italy.” After a resi- 
dence of two years at Oxford, he went over to Paris and 
pursued his studies at the University there for three years. 
He then went over to Italy. In 1509 he returned to England, 
and became Professor of Greek at Cambridge, where he re- 
mained till 1514. He stood high in public favour as one of 
the first learned men in England. On account of some 
sarcastic remarks he had made concerning the priests, he 
became the object of their bitter hatred. They resolved to 
deal with him as a heretic. To escape their persecution he 
fled to the continent, and took up his residence for a time 
in the city of Basle. Here he issued from the printing press 
of Frobenius the New Testament in Greek, with a Latin 
translation. The art of printing, discovered by John Guten- 
berg about 1435, was by this time practised in all the chief 
cities of Europe. About the close of the fifteenth century 
there were no fewer than a thousand printing presses briskly 
at work in 220 different towns of Europe. A mighty change 
was silently and rapidly passing over the face of the world. 

The publication of Erasmus’s Greek Testament (a.p. 1516) 
was an event of the greatest importance. It was printed 
now for the first time. It was rapidly conveyed over to Eng- 
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land, and was eagerly read by learned men in London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. Great interest was awakened concerning 
it. It gave rise to much discussion, and was heard of all 
over the land. Erasmus, in his letter written at that time, - 
thus refers to this publication, “It is not from human 
reservoirs fetid with stagnant water that we should draw the 
doctrines of salvation, but from the pure and abundant 
streams that flow from the heart of God ”—* If the ship of 
the church is to be saved from being swallowed up by the 
tempest, there is only one anchor that can save it; it is the 
heavenly word, which, issuing from the bosom of the Father, 
speaks and works still in the gospel.” In this book, received 
with so much enthusiasm among the learned men in Eng- 
land, the priests and monks soon discovered that they had 
a most dangerous enemy to encounter. They spoke of it as 
a heretical, dangerous book, and were quite wild in their 
denunciations of it. They said, ‘“‘If this book be tolerated, 
it will be the death of the Papacy.” ‘‘ If we do not stop this 
leak,” said the Archbishop of York, ‘‘ it will sink the ship.” 
Standish, Bishop of St Asaph, said masses against it. ‘‘ Times 
full of danger,” said he to the king, “‘ are come upon us. 
A book has just appeared and been published too by Eras- 
mus. It is such a book, that if you close not your kingdom 
against it, it is all over with the religion of Christ among us.” 
Everywhere the priests were loud in their anathemas against 
the Greek New Testament, and against all who favoured it. 
And it was not without reason that the priests were so much 
alarmed. They feared that this innovation would lead to 
another still greater—the printing of the book in the English 
language. They knew that Erasmus had said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
it may be necessary to conceal the secrets of kings, but we 
must publish the mysteries of Christ. The holy Scriptures 
translated into all languages, should be read not only by 
the Scotch and Irish, but also by Turks and Saracens. The 
husbandman should sing them as he holds the handle of his 
plough, the weaver repeat them as he plies his shuttle, and 
the wearied traveller halting on his journey, refresh himself 
under some shady tree with these goodly narratives.” The 
translation of the Scriptures into the language of the people 
was a new idea to the men of that generation. 

Whilst the priests and monks were everywhere expressing 
their horror and indignation at the spread of the art of 
printing, and at the enthusiasm with which the Greek New 
Testament was studied, Tyndale was a student at Oxford, 
and afterwards at Cambridge, where he resided till 1519. 
During his residence at the universities, he acquired an 
accurate acquaintance with the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
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He had much about him of the old Lollard spirit. He de- 
livered lectures to the students and fellows of Magdalen 
College, which resembled in their whole character those 
which had been long before delivered by Wyckliffe to the 
students of his time. In 1519 Tyndale left Cambridge, and 
became for two years tutor to the family of Sir John Walsh 
at Little Sodbury Manor House. He generally during that 
period preached on the Sabbath at the towns and villages 
in the neighbourhood. He held many a keen discussion 
also with the abbots and other clergy, who were frequent 
visitors at Sir John Walsh’s. ‘‘ This gentleman,” says Foxe, 
‘as he kept a good ordinary at his table, there resorted to 
him many times sundry Abbots, Deans, ‘Fat Rectors,’ Arch- 
deacons, with diverse other doctors, and great beneficed men ; 
who there, with Master Tyndale sitting at the same table, did 
use many times to enter into communication. Then Tyndale, 
as he was learned and well practised in God’s matters, so 
he spared not to shew unto them simply and plainly his 
judgment ; and when they at any time did vary from his 
opinion, he would shew them in the book and lay before 
them the manifest places of Scripture to confute their error 
and confirm his sayings.” ‘Your Scriptures only make 
heretics,” cried the priests. ‘‘On the contrary,” replied 
Tyndale, ‘‘ the source of all heresies is pride ; now the word 
of God strips man of everything and leaves him as bare as 
Job.” ‘I tell you,” cried one of the priests, ‘‘ that these 
Scriptures of yours are a Dedalian Labyrinth rather than 
Ariadne’s Clue—a conjuring book where everybody finds 
what he wants.” ‘‘ Alas,” replied Tyndale, ‘‘ you read them 
without Jesus Christ; that’s why they are so obscure to 
you "—‘‘ you set candles before images,” said he, “ and 
since you give them light why don’t you give them food ? 
Why don’t you make their bellies hollow and put victuals 
and drink inside? ‘To serve God with such mummeries is 
treating him like a spoilt child, when you pacify him with a 
toy or with a horse made of a stick.” These were brave 
words at such atime. But Tyndale was also serious in his 
arguments. He had always the New Testament at hand, 
and could turn to it and say, ‘“‘Look and read.” It happened 
on one occasion that Sir John and Lady Walsh—‘‘ a stout 
and wise woman,” as Foxe calls her—were dining with the 
great church dignitaries of the district, in‘ the house of the 
Archdeacon, when a discussion arose on the great public 
question of the day, Erasmus’s New Testament and the new 
learning. On their return home Lady Walsh began to 
reason with Tyndale on these matters. He respectfully 
exposed the errors of the priests, and maintained the truth. 
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Dame Walsh could not reply to his arguments, but said, 
‘There was such a doctor there as may dispend a hundred 
pounds, and another two hundred, and another three hun- 
dred pounds ; and what, were it reason, think you, that we 
should believe you before them?” ‘No, it is not me you 
should believe,” said Tyndale. ‘ That is what the priests 
have told you; but look here, St Peter, St Paul, and the 
Lord himself say quite the contrary.” By his conversation 
and his teaching, Tyndale exerted no little influence on the 
family with whom he resided. A work by Erasmus, entitled 
the ‘‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani,” or ‘‘Christian Soldier’s 
Manual,” was translated by Tyndale and presented to his 
patron. That book tended to deepen the impression made 
by his teaching. Gradually Sir John looked with less com- 
placency on the priests. They soon saw that they were not 
so welcomed to Sodbury Manor as they had formerly been. 
They attributed the change to Tyndale. He became the 
object of their bitter hatred and reviling. 

Tyndale continued to grow in the depth and power of his 
religious convictions. He tells us how his mind was directed 
to the work of translating the New Testament into the Eng- 
lish language: ‘‘ Because,” says he, ‘“‘I had perceived by 
experience how that it was impossible to establish the lay 
people in any truth except the Scriptures were plainly laid 
before their eyes in their mother tongue, that they might 
see the process, order, and meaning of the text; or else, 
whatsoever truth is taught them, these enemies of all truth 
(the priests] quench it again—partly with the smoke of their 
bottomless pit, that is, with apparent reason of sophistry 
and tradition, of their own making, and partly in juggling 
with the text, expounding it in such a sense as is impossible 
to gather of the text itself. It was in the language of Israel 
that the Psalms were sung in the temple of Jehovah, and 
shall not the gospel speak the language of England among 
us? Ought the Church to have less light at noon-day than 
at dawn? . . . Christians must read the New Testament in 
their mother tongue.” The thoughts then cherished soon 
ripened into action, not without great peril, as we shall see, 
to Tyndale. The priests were resolved to put a stop to the 
proceedings of the audacious scholar, and they summoned 
him to appear before the chancellor of the diocese. ‘‘ When 
I came before the chancellor,” says he, ‘‘ he threatened me 
grievously, and railed at me, and rated me as though I had 
been adog.” Escaping from the chancellor, Tyndale again 
returned to the hospitable mansion of Little Sodbury. Shortly 
after this, on one occasion, a learned divine, with whom he 
had a discussion on the authority of the Scriptures, exclaimed, 
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in reply to one of Tyndale’s arguments, ‘‘ We were better to 
be without God’s laws than the Pope’s.” This reply was 
more than Tyndale could well bear, and, in the excitement 
of his feelings, he answered, ‘‘I defy the Pope and all 
his laws; and if God spare my life, ere many years I will 
cause a boy, that driveth the plough, to know more of the 
Scriptures than you do.” 

It now became evident to Tyndale that it was not safe for 
him to remain any longer in that part of the country. He 
looked about him for some place of refuge, where he might 
reside, and carry out his cherished purpose of translating 
the New Testament into the English language. He first 
thought of Tunstal, the Bishop of London, as a person most 
likely to encourage him in his undertaking. He expected 
that if he could be permitted to enter into the bishop’s ser- 
vice, all would be well. He made application accordingly, 
but he met with a disappointment. The bishop said that 
his house was full, and he had more people than he could 
employ. Greatly disheartened, Tyndale searched about for 
employment in the metropolis, but could find none. Mean- 
while a wealthy merchant, Mr Humphire Munmouth, took 
pity on the friendless scholar, and most kindly entertained 
him in his house for six months. While residing here, he 
sometimes preached in the church of St Dunstan’s in the 
West. ‘‘ By his conversation and his works he shed over 
the house of his patron the mild light of the Christian vir- 
tues, and Munmouth loved him more and more every day.” 
Tyndale thus speaks of that period of his residence in Lon- 
don :—‘‘ And so in London I abode almost a year, and 
marked the course of the world, and heard our preachers how 
they boasted themselves and their high authority; and beheld 
the pomp of our prelates, . . . . and understood at the last 
not only that there was no room in my lord of London’s 
palace to translate the New Testament, but also that there 
was no place to do it in all England.” 

Though very strongly attached to his native country, he 
was now firmly resolved on going abroad, that he might 
carry out his ardently cherished desire. His kind host Mun- 
mouth ‘‘ helped him over the sea.” He sailed direct from 
London to Hamburg, having received from Munmouth the 
sum of ten pounds, equal in value to about a hundred and 
fifty pounds of our present currency. He afterwards sent 
him over other ten pounds, that Tyndale might not be de- 
pendent on the hospitality of foreigners. One William Roye, 
a Franciscan friar from Greenwich, joined him while at Ham- 
burg, and for some time acted as his amanuensis, while he 
was engaged in his work. In the month of May 1525, he 
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left Hamburg, and, accompanied by Roye, went over to 
Cologne, onthe Rhine. There he commenced his great work 
of committing to the press his Translation of the New Tes- 
tament. It was in the form of a quarto volume. The printers 
had, however, proceeded only to the tenth sheet, when they 
were interdicted by the authorities from going on with their 
work. The great enemy of their undertaking was one John 
Cochleus, deacon of the Church of the Virgin at Frankfort. 
‘“‘ He rose above all his contemporaries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and, with an unwearied perseverance worthy of a better 
cause, he not only strove to prevent the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures, and longed to strangle every attempt at their transla- 
tion in the very birth, but even gloried in his enmity to all 
such proceedings.” By a singular combination of circum- 
stances, Cochleus had been driven to take up his abode in 
Cologne, at the very time that Tyndale’s printers were busy 
with their important work. He thus himself describes the 
manner in which he discovered what Tyndale was engaged 
in :—‘‘ Having become intimate and familiar with the Co- 
logne printers, he sometimes heard them confidently boast, 
when in their cups, that whether the king and cardinal of 
England would or not, all England would in a short time be 
Lutheran. He heard also, that there were two Englishmen 
lurking here, learned, skilful in languages and fluent, whom, 
however, he could never see or converse with. Calling, there- 
fore, certain printers into his lodging, after they were heated 
with wine, one of them, in more private discourse, discovered 
to him the secret by which England was to be drawn over 
to the side of Luther, viz., that three thousand copies of the 
Lutheran New Testament, translated into the English lan- 
guage, were in the press, and already were advanced as far 
as the tenth sheet ; that the expenses were fully supplied by 
English merchants, who were secretly to convey the work, 
when printed, and dispose it widely through all England, 
before the King or Cardinal could discover or prohibit it. 
Cochleus being inwardly affected by fear and wonder, dis- 
guised his grief under the appearance of admiration! But 
another day, considering with himself the magnitude of the 
grievous danger, he cast in mind by what method he might 
expeditiously obstruct these very wicked attempts. He went, 
therefore, secretly to Hermann Rinck, a patrician of Cologne, 
and military knight, familiar both with the emperor and 
the king of England, and a counsellor, and disclosed to him 
the whole affair as he had received it. He, that he might 
ascertain all things more certainly, sent another person into 
the house where the work was printing, and when he had un- 
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derstood from him that the matter was even as Cochleus 
had reported it, and that there was great abundance of paper 
there, he went to the Senate, and so brought it about that 
the printer was interdicted from proceeding further in that 
work. The two Engilsh apostates, snatching away from them 
the quarto sheets printed, fled by ship going up the Rhine 
to Worms, where the people were under the full rage of 
Lutheranism, that there, by another printer, they might 
complete the work begun. Rinck and Cochleus, however, 
immediately advised, by their letters, the king, the cardinal, 
and the bishop of Rochester, that they might, with the 
greatest diligence, take care lest that most pernicious article 
of merchandise should be conveyed into all the ports of Eng- 
land.” Cochleus used ever afterwards to regard his conduct 
in thus interrupting Tyndale’s work as one of the most 
notable and praiseworthy exploits of his life. Again and 
again he afterwards made reference to it as a something to 
be greatly gloried in. 

On arriving at Worms, Tyndale immediately began to 
print an octavo edition of his translation. The quarto edi- 
tion had been discovered and described, and therefore he 
deemed it prudent to alter the size of the book, that it might 
not be so easily detected by his enemies. Both editions were, 
however, printed, and found their way into England and 
Scotland in 1526, the very next year after he had fled from 
Cologne. Of this octavo edition only one perfect copy is now 
known to exist. In the quarto edition there is a ‘‘ Prologue,” 
beginning with these words :—“‘ To the People of England.— 
I have here translated, brethren and sisters, most dear and 
tenderly beloved in Christ, the New Testament, for your 
spiritual edifying, consolation, and solace: Exhorting in- 
stantly, and beseeching those that are better men in the lan- 
guages than I, and that have higher gifts of grace to interpret 
the sense of the Scriptures, and meaning of the Spirit, than 
I, to consider and ponder my labour, and that with the spirit 
of meekness. And if they perceive, in any place, that I have 
not attained the very sense of the tongue or meaning of the 
Scriptures, or have not given the right English word, that 
they put to their hands to amend it, remembering that so is 
their duty to do. For we have not received the gifts of God 
for ourselves only, or for to hide them ; but for to restore them 
for the honouring of God and Christ, and edifying of the con- 
gregation, which is the body of Christ.” 

Tyndale’s New Testament first arrived in England in 
January 1526. This was the commencement of a new era 
in the history of Great Britain, the most important she hasever 
witnessed. The king, the cardinal (Wolsey), and the bishop 
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of Rochester, having been warned of what was to be expected, 
eagerly watched all the ports, so as to intercept the prohi- 
bited book. But notwithstanding all their efforts, the junc- 
ture was most favourable for the admission of that precious 
treasure into the kingdom. Simon Fysch, of Gray’s Inn, 
London, and George Herman, a citizen of Antwerp, were 
among the most active in the work of importation. Before 
the end of January, the book had found its way into the pos- 
session of a few of the most learned young men in England, 
and was eagerly perused by them. 

Simon Fysch had, through fear of Wolsey, been obliged 
to flee to the Continent. Here he became acquainted with 
Tyndale. In 1525, he composed and published a tract, 
called, ‘‘ The Supplication of the Beggars.” This tract was 
stealthily circulated in London. One day one of the king’s 
footmen said to his majesty, that ‘if he would pardon him 
and such men as he would bring to his grace, he would see such 
a book as was a marvel to hear of.” The king agreed to the 
proposal of his servant, who at the time appointed brought 
into the palace two merchants, George Eliot and George 
Robinson, that they might have a private audience with the 
king. They brought with them Fysch’s tract, and read it 
to his majesty. It set forth very graphically all the enor- 
mities and rapacities of the monks and friars. The king 
listened with deep interest while they read. At length, after 
a pause, he said, ‘‘ If a man should pull down an old stone 
wall, and begin at the lower part, the upper part thereof 
might chance to fall on his head.” Then, taking the tract, 
he locked it up in his desk, commanding the men to say no- 
thing of it. Wolsey, having discovered that that tract had 
been circulated in considerable numbers throughout the city, 
came to the king in great alarm, that he might put him on 
his guard against it. Whereupon the king, much to Wol- 
sey’s surprise, took the tract from his desk, and shewed it 
tohim. Wolsey was fired with rage. He saw that some- 
thing prompt must be done. Immediately he sent out 
orders for a “‘ secret search.’”’ One Garret, a curate in Lon- 
don, fell under suspicion. The searchers found in his 
house many Lutheran tracts. The accusation that was laid 
against him contained the following charges :—‘‘ 1. For 
bringing diverse and many books, treatises, and works of 
Martin Luther, and his sect ; and also for dispersing abroad 
of said books to diverse and many persons within the realm, 
as well students in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
as other spiritual, temporal, and religious men, to the 
intent to have advanced the said sect and opinions. 2. For 
having the said works in his custody; for reading them 
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secretly, in privy places and suspect company, declaring 
and teaching the lies and errors contained in them. 3. For 
that, in his own person, he followed, advanced, and set 
forth the said sect and opinions, and also moved, stirred, 
and counselled others to follow and advance the same, not 
only within the city and dioceses of London and Lincoln, but 
also in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with diverse 
other places. 4. That he knew certain religious persons 
which printed English books, or some that intended to print 
such books. 5. That he fled away, in a layman’s apparel, 
from Oxford to Bedminster, when he should have been 
attached for heresy.” In the beginning of February 1526, it 
was ascertained by the searchers, that Garret had gone to 
Oxford, with a great number of these books, in order to make 
sale of them to such as he knew to be lovers of the gospel. 
He had been in the habit of stealthily conveying books to 
both of the universities ; among these books he now carried 
Tyndale’s New Testament. On 7th February, Garret re- 
ceived notice, while at Oxford, that search was being made 
for him. He forthwith set out from the city, having some- 
what changed his dress, so that he might the more easily 
escape observation. Delaber, who was one of the students 
at Oxford, thus describes the circumstances attending his 
departure :—‘‘ When he was gone down the stairs from my 
chamber, I straightway did shut my chamber door, and went 
into my study, and took the New Testament into my hands, 
kneeled down on my knees, and with many a deep sigh and 
salt tear I did, with much deliberation, read over the tenth 
chapter of the Gospel of Matthew ; and when I had so done, 
with fervent prayer I did commit unto God that dearly 
beloved brother Garret, earnestly beseeching him, in and 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, his only begotten Son, our Lord, 
that he would vouchsafe not only safely to conduct and keep 
our said dear brother from the hands of all his enemies, but 
also that he would endue his tender and lately born flock 
in Oxford with heavenly strength, by his Holy Spirit, that 
they might be able thereby valiantly to withstand to his 
glory all their fierce enemies, and also might quietly, to 
their own salvation, with all godly patience, bear Christ’s 
heavy cross, which I now presently saw was to be laid on 
their young and weak backs ; unable to bear so huge a bur- 
den without the great help of his Holy Spirit. This done, I 
laid aside my book safe.” Garret was caught by his pur- 
suers when he was only about two miles distant from the 
city, and he and all who were suspected were speedily cast 
into prison. Garret and Delaber were regarded as among 
the chief culprits. For a spectacle and a terror to others, 
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they were compelled to march at the head of a procession, 
composed of suspected persons, through the open streets, 
from St Mary’s to Cardinal College, carrying in their hands 
a faggot. They were then cast into prison till farther orders. 
The other young men, who were supposed to favour the new 
learning, were all shut up in a deep cellar; under Cardinal 
College, which was the common repository of their salt fish. 
While confined in this noisome dungeon, four of their num- 
ber died. The rest, after six months’ imprisonment, were 
released, but were forbidden to leave Oxford. John Fryth, 
one of them, escaped, and fled to the Continent, to Tyndale, 
in September 1526. It was found by the searchers, that most 
of the students attending Cardinal College, Oxford, were 
infected with heresy. 

If Oxford was thrown into a commotion by such proceed- 
ings, the excitement at Cambridge was still greater. At 
that university the Greek New Testament, published by 
Erasmus in 1516, was absolutely prohibited. It was not 
permitted to be brought within the walls. Not long after 
its publication, however, one of the students named Bilney, 
being in a state of great mental agitation, went to his priest 
for spiritual comfort. But there he could find no consola- 
tion. The priest had no message of joy to his wounded 
spirit. One day he heard some of his fellow-students speak- 
ing of a new book which contained wonderful things. It was 
Erasmus’s New Testament. He was anxious to see it. But 
it was a prohibited book, and no one dared possess it but at 
the utmost peril. Still he hankered after it. Summoning up 
courage, he ventured out to a place where he understood he 
might obtain it. He procured a copy, and hiding it under 
his garment, he returned with it to his little chamber within 
the university, and having shut and locked his door, he took 
it out and with fear and trembling read. ‘At the first 
reading, as I well remember,” says he, ‘‘ 1 chanced upon this 
sentence of St Paul (O most sweet and comfortable sentence 
to my soul), ‘It is a true saying, and worthy of all men to 
be embraced, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am the chief and principal.’ This one 
sentence, through God’s instruction and inward teaching, 
which I did not then perceive, did so exhilarate my heart, 
before being wounded with the guilt of my sins, and being 
almost in despair, that immediately I felt a marvellous com- 
fort and quietness, insomuch that my bruised bones leapt for 
joy.” Again and again he read that marvellous verse 
(1 Tim. i. 15). It filled his whole soul with the joy of its 
tidings. ‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, “‘ St Paul the chief of 
sinners, and yet St Paul sure of being saved. I am also 
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like Paul, and more than Paul, the greatest of sinners. But 
Christ saves sinners. At last I have heard of Jesus. Jesus 
Christ ; yes, Jesus Christ saves !—I see it all; my vigils, my 
fasts, my pilgrimages, my purchase of masses and indul- 
gences were destroying instead of saving me.” Bilney now 
became a devoted follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
was the means of bringing to a saving knowledge of the 
truth as it isin Jesus, Hugh Latimer and Robert Barnes, 
men whose names afterwards became famous in the history 
of the Reformation in England. 

Cambridge was also visited by the Cardinal’s “‘ searchers.” 
The sergeant-at-arms was ordered “to make secret search 
for books, and instantly seize the whole, as well as apprehend 
all who possessed them.” No fewer than thirty were sus- 
pected. But Dr Forman of Queen’s College having given the 
students the hint that a secret search was about to be made, 
“ all the books were conveyed away by the time the sergeant- 
at-arms, the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, were at every 
man’s chamber.” Dr Barnes was seized on the ground of 
heresy, and conveyed to London. He was taken before 
Wolsey, who, as the result of his examination, gave forth his 
sentence that he must either abjure the heresies laid to his 
charge, or be committed to the flames. Barnes resolved rather 
to die than abjure his religion. But two of his friends, Fox 
and Gardner, ‘ by persuasions that were mighty in the sight 
of reason and of foolish flesh,” prevailed on him to abjure 
and yield. To signalise the recantation of Barnes, and 
thereby to influence the public mind, ‘the Cardinal had a 
scaffold made on the top of the stairs of St Paul’s for him- 
self, with six and thirty abbots, mitred priors and bishops, 
and he, in his whole pomp, mitred, which Barnes had de- 
nounced, sat there enthroned. His chaplain and spiritual 
doctors in gowns of damask and satin, and he himself in 
purple! And there was a new pulpit erected on the top of 
the stairs for Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, to preach 
against Luther and Dr Barnes; and great baskets full of 
books standing before them within the rails, which were 
commanded after the great fire was made before the large 
crucifix at the north gate of St Paul’s, there to be burned ; 
and these heretics after the sermon to go three times round 
the fire, and cast in their faggots.” There were condemned 
along with Barnes five others, German merchants, “ for 
Luther’s books and Lollardy.” The foreign merchants in 
London lived for the most part in a place in Thames Street, 
which was called the Steel-yard, and on that account called 
in the history of the period “‘ Steel-yard men.” This was 
the first occasion on which we read of books being committed 
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to the flames. Among others that were on that memorable 
eleventh of February 1526 cast into the fire, were copies of 
Tyndale’s New Testament. Notwithstanding that after this 
Barnes was strictly watched, yet he found, privately, means 
of being useful in the circulation among the people of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament. After some time he escaped to the 
continent. 

On the 20th March 1526, Henry issued a royal proclama- 
tion in which he says, “In the avoiding whereof (namely, 
pestilent heresies), we of our special tender zeal towards 
you, have with the deliberate advice of the most reverend 
father in God, Thomas Lord Cardinal Legate a latere, of 
the See Apostolic, Archbishop of York, primate and our 
chancellor of this realm, and other reverend fathers of the 
spirituality, determined the said and untrue translation to 
be burned, with farther sharp corrections and punishments 
against the keepers and readers of the same, reckoning of 
our wisdom that ye will well and thankfully perceive our 
tender and loving mind toward you therein, and that ye will 
never be greedy of any sweet wine, be grape never so plea- 
sant, that ye will desire to taste it, being well advertised 
that your enemy before hath poisoned it.” 

During this summer Fysch, the author of the ‘‘ Supplica- 
tion, &c.,” came over to England and took an active part in 
the circulation of Tyndale’s New Testaments. He received 
them as they were sent over from Antwerp, and distributed 
them to men who, acting as do our modern colporteurs, 
carried them all over the country. In the eye of the 
priests, matters had now assumed a very grave aspect. 
Copies of the New Testament were found everywhere, and 
the bishops became alarmed. Tunstal, the 7 of London, 
issued an edict in the following terms :—‘‘ We have under- 
standing by the report of divers credible persons, and also 
by the evident appearance of the matter, that many children 
of iniquity, maintainers of Luther’s sect, blinded through ex- 
treme wickedness, wandering from the way of truth and the 
catholic faith, craftily have translated the New Testament into 
the English tongue, intermingling therewith many heretical 
articles and erroneous opinions, pernicious and offensive, 
seducing the simple people—of which translation there are 
many books imprinted containing in the English tongue that 
pestiferous and most pernicious poison dispersed throughout 
all our diocese in great number. . . . Wherefore, we Cuthbert, 
the bishop aforesaid, grievously sorrowing forthe premises . . - 
do charge jointly and severally the archdeacons, and do warn 
and command you, that you warn or cause to be warned all 
and singular dwelling within your archdeaconries, that within 
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thirty days’ space they do bring in and really deliver to our 
vicar general all and singular such books as contain a tran- 
slation of the New Testament into the English tongue, and 
that you do certify to us within two months what you have 
done in the premises, under the pain of contempt. Given 
under our seal 24th October 1526.” On the 3d of November 
the Archbishop of Canterbury issued a mandate in nearly 
the same terms. The search for New Testaments which was 
now begun continued for years. With unwearied zeal and 
earnestness the priests hunted everywhere for the proscribed 
book. By the end of this year (1526), many copies of the 
New Testament were committed to the flames. 

The first two editions of Tyndale’s translation were issued, 
as we have already seen, from the printing press of Worms. 
A third edition was issued from Antwerp, printed by one 
Christopher of Endhoven. Concerning this third edition 
several remarkable things occurred. The king and Wolsey 
had entered most eagerly into the spirit of the proclamation 
which had been published by Tunstal. But finding that 
copies of the obnoxious volume were by some means or other 
still finding their way into the country, they resolved to cut 
off supplies from abroad. While the burning of the book 
was constantly going on at home, the printing presses were 
always busy sending forth more copies. No stone must 
therefore be left unturned that they might find out the place 
where they were printed, in order that they might put a 
complete stop to the book. Wolsey resolved to send 
‘“‘ searchers ” into the suspected places abroad. At his in- 
stigation, Henry wrote two letters on the subject, one to 
Margaret the Lady Regent of the Low Countries, and an- 
other to the Governor of the English house of merchants at 
Antwerp. But the city of Antwerp was at that time the 
great commercial emporium of the world. Her merchants 
were princes. The lords of Antwerp were jealous of their 
liberties, and they refused to allow the printers to be in- 
terfered with. The council of the city did not seem disposed 
to give any assistance to Hackett, the agent for the Crown, 
to whom Wolsey had witten on the subject. In a letter in 
which he gives Wolsey an account of the state of matters at 
this crisis, Hackett says :—“‘I certify your grace that I was 
80 displeased with them of Antwerp, that I was purposed to 
have bought up all the foresaid books, and to have sent 
them to your grace, there to burn them and destroy them 
at home, like as all such malicious books meritably and 
worthily are to be done; but after that my anger had de- 
scended, and by counsel of a good friend of mine, I thought 
I was better to advise my lady and her council first, to know 
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and see what remedy they should do upon my complaint. 
And if their resolution like me not, that as then I would buy 
all the foresaid books, or as many as I could find, and send you 
them there, to do your Grace’s pleasure, like as I will indeed 
if they do not have better justice.” But the citizens of 
Antwerp were not to be priest-ridden, and for a season at 
least, 

“ Fair liberty, pursued and meant a prey 

To lawless power, here turned and stood at bay.” 


Hackett, in his zeal to carry out the instructions of Wolsey, 
searched not only the town of Antwerp, but also Zealand, 
Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, Louvain, and other places. He 
gathered together as the fruit of his search, a large number 
of New Testaments, and had them publicly committed to 
the fire at Antwerp. This was not done, however, without 
awakening public indignation against such conduct as an 
unwarrantable stretch of power on the part of Hackett. 

The year 1526 was fraught with the most momentous 
consequences to the future history of England. The book 
of God was laid open to the people, and was everywhere 
read with avidity. Despite all the efforts of the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, it went forth throughout the land 
as the mighty power of God. John Fryth, who had escaped 
from Oxford in September 1526, joined Tyndale at Worms, 
and made him acquainted with all that was going on in 
England. Notwithstanding the threatening aspect of the 
times, Tyndale prosecuted his labour with untiring and un- 
daunted industry. He proceeded now with the translation 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, greatly assisted therein by 
his beloved companion Fryth. 

In consequence of ‘‘ the great rain that fell in the sowing 
time” of the year 1527, England was threatened with a 
famine. Bread advanced by the fall of the year to such a 
price that the people were in danger of starvation. Com- 
missioners were sent out to ascertain what amount of grain 
still remained in the country. Wolsey was informed in be- 
half of the inhabitants of London, that ‘‘ either the people 
must die from famine, or else they with strong hand will 
fetch corn from them that have it.” In this crisis, ‘‘ the 
merchants of the Steel-yard brought from Dantzic, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and other places great plenty; and so did other 
merchants from Flanders, Holland, and Friesland, so that 
wheat was abundant in London.” ‘Those ships that brought 
over the grain, also imported large quantities of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. “ After turning a fruitful land into barren- 
ness, and the people were brought low through oppression, 
affliction, and sorrow, with bread-corn came the bread from 
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heaven. Through these very channels the sacred volume 
had come before, and now, notwithstanding all the rage and 
wrath in high places, it came again. He who appointed a 
way for his anger, was at the same moment preparing a way 
also for the reception of his word.” 

During 1528, Tunstal carried vigorously forward his search 
for Bibles and Bible readers. Abouta hundred persons in all 
were discovered in and about London, who were charged 
with the crime of reading the Bible, and were cast into prison. 
The confessions made by some of these prisoners are deeply 
interesting, and throw much light on the history of the 
times. One John Pykas confessed, ‘that about five years 
last past, at a certain time, his mother then dwelling at 
Bury sent for him, and moved him that he should not believe 
the sacraments of the church as that was not the right way. 
And then she delivered to him one book of Paul’s Epistles 
in English MS., and bid him live after the manner and way 
of the said epistles and gospels, and not after the way the 
church doth teach. Also about two years last past (i.e., 
about March 1526), he bought at Colchester of a Lombard of 
London, a New Testament in English, and paid for it four 
shillings (equal to about £3 of present currency), which New . 
Testament he kept, and read it through many times.” Robert 
Necton, confessed that ‘he bought at sundry times of Mr 
Fysch, dwelling by the Whitefriars in London, many of the 
New Testaments in English, i. ¢.,nowfive, now ten, and some- 
times more, sometimes less, to the number of twenty or 
thirty—the which New Testaments Mr Fysch had of one 
Harman, an Englishman, lying beyond sea ; that about the 
same time (1526), he sold five of the New Testaments to Sir 
William Furboshore in Suffolk, for seven or eight groats a 
piece, also two of the New Testaments in Bury St Edmonds 
for the same price; also that he sold to Sir Richard Bay- 
field, two New Testaments, unbound, about Christmas last, 
for which he paid three shillings four pence (equal to about 
£2, 10s.) ; that about Christmas last there came a Dutch- 
man, now in Fleet Prison, which would have sold him 200 
or 300 of the said New Testaments in English, which he did 
not buy, but sent them to Mr Fysch to buy them; that he 
had had the New Testament in his custody about a year 
and half after he knew it was condemned; that he had 
studied the same and read it through many times, and 
also has read it as well within the city and diocese of 
London, as within the city and diocese of Norwich, and 
= only read it himself, but read and taught it to many 
others.” 


Tunstal acted on the information he thus received, and 
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tried to get hold of Tyndale and Harman, and the others 
who were known to trade in Bibles. He wrote to Hackett, 
the English Ambassador at Antwerp, to try and seize them. 
Hackett succeeded in arresting Harman, who was cast into 
prison along with his wife. Harman was an extensive 
and influential merchant. He sent a petition to the 
Emperor representing his case. In that petition we find 
the following sentence :— “ Richard Harman, being in pri- 
son for having sold New Testaments to English merchants, 
having been sent to him out of Germany, as also being 
accused of lodging in his house certain Lutherans, and for 
eating flesh on Sunday, does plead for himself petitioning 
the Emperor. He desires that he and his wife might be let 
out on sufficient bail, &c.” The imprisonment of Harman 
caused great excitement in Antwerp among the merchants, 
and aroused their indignation against all those who were 
concerned in bringing it about. Aftersuffering seven months 
imprisonment, Harman and his wife were released. The 
English Ambassador was afterwards compelled to remove to 
Brussels, so hostile toward him was the public feeling now 
in Antwerp. 

In spite of all his endeavours, Wolsey found that these 
New Testaments were still being imported into England. 
He therefore, in September 1528, sent over a friar to Frank- 
fort to try and discover the publishers of the books. His 
agent purchased all the English books he could find at the 
great fair which was held in that city. In his letter to 
Wolsey, he informs him that he made liberal use of gifts 
and presents, and had bought up and stored away securely 
all the books. ‘‘ But these books,” says he, ‘‘ unless I had 
found them out and interposed, must have been bound in 
parchment and concealed and inclosed in packages artfully 
covered over with flax; they would in time, without any 
suspicion, have been transmitted by sea into Scotland and 
England.” It would thus seem that the Jews at Frankfort 
had a hand in the traffic in New Testaments. They had, 
no doubt, entered into the business as a simple com- 
mercial transaction. They were instrumental in opening 
new channels for the transmission of New Testaments into 
England. : 

Tyndale found it necessary for his personal safety to 
move about from place to place. He was greatly helped by 
Fryth in the work in which he was now engaged—the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. At this time Tunstal, More, 
and Hackett were sent over to the Low Countries to conclude 
a treaty with Lady Margaret, concerning ‘“ the continuation 
of traffic for merchants between the two countries, and the 
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forbidding to print or sell any Lutheran book on either side.” 
The all-engrossing matter of Tyndale and the English Bible 
engaged the earnest attention of these ambassadors. It was 
proposed by Tunstall that the books should all be bought up 
and burned. More was opposed to this plan, alleging that 
it would help rather than hinder the cause. Tunstal, how- 
ever, obstinately persisted in his determination to try the 
plan he had suggested. For this purpose he went himself to 
Antwerp, where he found one Packington, an English mer- 
chant, with whom he entered into an agreement about pur- 
chasing the books. Packington was very willing to further 
Tunstal’s project. ‘My lord,” said he, ‘if it be your 
pleasure I can, in this matter, do more I dare say than 
most of the merchants of England that are here, for I know 
the Dutchmen and strangers that have bought the books of 
Tyndale and have them here to sell; so that if it be your 
lordship’s pleasure to pay for them, for otherwise I cannot 
come by them, I will then assure you to have every book of 
them that is imprinted and that is here unsold.” The 
Bishop replied, ‘‘Gentle Mr Packington, do your diligence 
and get them, and with all my heart I will pay for them 
whatever they cost you, and I intend to destroy them all, 
and burn them at St Paul’s cross.” Packington now pro- 
ceeded to carry out his commission. He came to Tyndale 
and said, “‘ William, I know thou art a poor man, and hast 
a heap of New Testaments and books by thee, for which thou 
hast both endangered thy friends and beggared thyself, and 
I have now gotten thee a merchant which with ready money 
shall despatch thee of all that thou hast, if you think it pro- 
fitable for yourself.” ‘Who is the merchant?” asked 
Tyndale. ‘The Bishop of London,” said Packington. 
‘Oh, that is because he will burn them,” Tyndale replied. 
“Yes,” quoth Packington. ‘I am gladder,” said Tyndale ; 
“for these two benefits shall come thereof—I shall get 
money to bring myself out of debt, and the whole world will 
cry out against the burning of God’s word—and the surplus 
of the money that shall remain to me shall make me more 
studious to correct the New Testament, and so newly to im- 
print the same once again, and I trust the second will 
much better please you than the first.” Then the bargain 
was concluded. ‘‘The Bishop had the books, Packington 
had the thanks, and Tyndale had the money!” “ After 
this,” says Foxe, ‘‘ Tyndale corrected the same New Testa- 
ment again, and caused them to be new imprinted, so that 
they came thick and three-fold into England.” 

Wolsey was now no longer the king’s favourite. He had 
fallen into disgrace. Sir Thomas More became his suc- 
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cessor as lord chancellor. The Parliament assembled 
(1529) for the first time since 1528. The members of the 
House of Commons shewed a disposition to restrain the 
priests, and put a check to their rapacity and their 
arrogance. With reference to their proceedings, Foster, the 
Bishop of Rochester, said in the House of Lords, ‘‘ My 
lords, you see daily what bills come hither from the Com- 
mons’ House, and all is to the destruction of the Church. 
See what a realm the kingdom of Bohemia was, and when 
the Church went down, then fell the glory of the kingdom. 
Now with the Commons it is nothing but ‘Down with the 
Church.’” The ecclesiastical dignitaries became alarmed 
at the spirit they saw growing up. They were aroused to 
more rigorous efforts against heretics. More and Tunstal 
drew up and issued a proclamation, enjoining, ‘‘ That no 
man within the king’s realm hereafter presume to preach, 
teach, or inform anything openly or privily, compile and 
write any book, or keep any school, contrary to the deter- 
mination of Holy Church. That all persons having such 
books or writings deliver them up within fifteen days. 
That no person is henceforth to bring into this realm, or to 
sell, receive, take, or detain any book or work printed or 
written against the faith Catholic.” A list of the prohibited 
books is appended to the proclamation, at the head of which 
stands Tyndale’s New Testament. All who offended against 
that proclamation were to be condemned to death by fire. 
This is a new era in the history of persecution in England. 
It was the first royal proclamation of the kind. Wolsey, 
with all his ambition, had never ventured to go the length 
of persuading his majesty thus publicly to identify himself 
with the actions of the Church against heretics. 

In the month of May, the cargo of Bibles which Packing- 
ton had purchased in Antwerp were delivered to the Bishop. 
According to his declared intention, he made a great bonfire 
of them at St Paul’s church-yard. ‘This burning,” says 
Burnet the historian, ‘“‘ had such a hateful appearance in it, 
being generally called a burning of the word of God, that 
people from thence concluded there must be a visible con- 
trariety between that book and the doctrines of those who 
handled it; by which both their prejudice against the clergy, 
and their desire of reading the New Testament, was in- 
creased.” The Bishop of London then wholly failed in his 
endeavour to cut off the supplies. Hearing that New Testa- 
ments were, notwithstanding all he had done, still coming 
“thick and three-fold into England,” he sent for Packington 
and said to him, “ Sir, how cometh this, that there are so 
many New Testaments abroad and you promised and assured 
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me that-you had bought them all?” Packington replied, 
‘IT promised you I bought all that then was to be had, but I 
os egea they have made more since, and it will never be 
etter as long as they have the letters and stamps. There- 
fore it were better for your lordship to buy the stamps too, 
and then you are sure.” The Bishop smiled at this sugges- 
tion and said, ‘“‘ Well, Mr Packington, well!” He had a 
very different project now in his head. Since the burning 
of the books had failed, they must now burn the men. 
Henry became more and more ferocious in his character, 
and seemed to take pleasure in seconding to the utmost the 
persecuting efforts of the priests to suppress the circulation 
of the Bible. The translator, Tyndale, was the chief object 
of enmity, but a gracious Providence watched over him 
amid the manifold perils that encompassed him till his great 
work was done. In 1580, Margaret, the Regent of the Low 
Countries, died. Charles appointed his sister Mary, queen 
of Hungary, as her successor. The civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities took advantage of this to renew their search for 
Tyndale, having sent over a special embassy to the Low 
Countries for that purpose. The ambassador reported that 
he had failed to discover Tyndale. ‘It is unlikely,” he 
said, ‘‘to get Tyndale into England, when he daily heareth 
so many things from thence which feareth him—would God 
he were in England.” He afterwards reported to Tunstal 
that he had succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
Tyndale in a field outside the city of Antwerp. He tried to 
persuade him to go to England. ‘ But,” says he, ‘he 
answered that he neither would nor durst come into Eng- 
land, albeit your grace would promise him never so much 
security.” Tyndale still went on with his work of translat- 
ing the Scriptures. The persecution against the readers of 
the Bible increased in virulence all over England. Many 
who were found to be implicated in the work of circulating 
the New Testament were put to death. Many were the sad 
scenes of martyrdom that were witnessed in those days. 
One of the martyrs, Bainham, son of Sir Alexander Bainham, 
a knight of Gloucestershire, when brought to the stake made 
the following address to the assembled crowd :—‘‘I come 
hither, good people, accused and condemned for an heretic, 
Sir Thomas More being my accuser and my judge, and these 
be the articles that I die for, which be very truth, and 
grounded on God’s word, and no heresy. They be these: 
Jirst, | say it is lawful for every man and woman to have 
God’s book in their mother tongue. The second article is, 
That the Bishop of Rome is Antichrist, and that I know no 
other keys of heaven's gates but only the preaching of the 
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law and the gospel, and that there is no other purgatory but 
the purgatory of Christ’s blood, and the purgatory of the 
cross which is all persecution and affliction.” Yet the king 
and More would not be contented till they had the arch- 
heretic Tyndale himself in their grasp. Their search for 
him was continued with renewed rigour. 

In 1582 Fryth came over to England. He was one of 
the students who had fled from Oxford in 1526 and joined Tyn- 
dale on the continent. On his arrival in London he was 
seized and imprisoned in the Tower. Tyndale having heard 
of this, wrote him in the following words: ‘‘ Dearly beloved, 
however the matter may be, commit yourself only and 
wholly unto your most loving Father, and fear not men that 
threat, nor trust men that speak fair, but trust him that is 
true of promise and able to make his word good. Your 
cause is Christ’s Gospel, a light that must be fed by the 
blood of faith. The lamp must be dressed daily, and that 
oil poured in every evening and morning, that the light go 
not out. Though we be sinners, yet is the cause right. 
Dearly beloved, be of good courage. If you give yourself, 
cast yourself, commit yourself, wholly and only to your lov- 
ing Father then shall his power be in you and make you 
strong, so strong that you shall feel nopain. ... . The God 
of peace, of hope, and of faith be with you. Amen.” On 
20th June 1533, Fryth was condemned after trial before the 
Bishop. He was sent to Newgate. There, laden with irons, 
as many as he could bear, and his neck made fast to a post 
with a collar of iron, he could neither stand upright nor sit 
down. On 4th July he was burned at Smithfield along 
with others. 

After Fryth’s death Tyndale felt himself very lonely, yet 
he continued with vigour to prosecute his great life’s work. 
Along with constant issues from different presses in Antwerp 
of the New Testament, there was now also (1534) printed an 
edition of the Pentateuch in English. A new spirit was 
growing up in England. The past ten years had been years 
of great change. The new learning had found many advo- 
cates. The light was dawning which was soon to shine in 
splendour over England. It will be remembered that Richard 
Herman and his wife had been imprisoned in Antwerp, 
through the influence of Hackett, because they were found 
to be helpers of Tyndale. Now five years after they had 
been imprisoned, they came over to London to seek redress. 
They made direct application to the Queen, Anne Boleyn. 
She wrote to Cromwell, the chief secretary of State, and 
sent Herman as bearer of the letter, which was in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘‘ Whereas we be credibly informed that the 
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bearer hereof, Richard Herman, merchant and citizen of 
Antwerp in Brabant, was in the time of the late lord car- 
dinal, put and expelled from his freedom and fellowship, of 
and in the English house there, for nothing else (as he 
affirmeth) but only for that he, still like a good Christian 
man, did both with his goods and policy, to his great hurt 
and hindrance in this world, help to the setting forth of the 
New Testament in English: we therefore desire and in- 
stantly pray you, that with all speed and favour convenient,. 
ye will cause this good and honest merchant, being my 
lord’s true, faithful, and loving subject, to be restored to his 
pristine freedom, liberty, and fellowship, aforesaid, and the 
sooner at this our request, and at your good leisure to hear 
him in such things as he hath to make further relation unto 
you in this behalf. Given under our signet, at my lord’s 
manor of Greenwich, the 13th day of May.” What a con- 
trast between this language of the Queen of England and 
that of the Bishop of London’s proclamation in 1526, where 
he speaks of “‘ the crafty translation of the New Testament 
in the English tongue, containing that pestiferous and most 
pernicious poison, dispersed throughout all our diocese of 
London in great numbers”! This was the Lord’s doing. 
A mighty work is now going forward in England by unseen 
agency. There is now in the British Museum a copy of the 
New Testament, printed on vellum and elegantly bound in 
blue morocco, which Tyndale printed for the queen after he 
had heard of the above incident regarding Herman. The 
storm of persecution had for the moment abated. The 
word of God seems to have “ free course.” No one is 
molested for selling or buying, for possessing or reading it. 
The convocation which met in the end of this year takes 
up the matter, and, probably mainly through the influence 
of Cranmer, goes the length of even requesting his majesty 
to decree, ‘‘ That the Scriptures should be translated into 
the vulgar tongue by some honest and learned men, to be 
nominated by the king, and to be delivered to the people 
according to their learning.” 

The progress of the ‘“‘new learning” alarmed the old 
party that had hitherto held sway in England. They felt 
that something must be done by them to recover their 
influence, else it would soon pass from them for ever. 
Their attention is again directed to Tyndale, and it was 
thought that if he could be arrested and put to death, the 
work of which he was the instigator, and in which he was 
the chief actor, would be easily arrested. They had tried 
the plan of buying up and burning the Book, but it had 
failed. Now they must burn the translator himself. 
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Tyndale was at this time (1535) residing in the house of 
Thomas Poynty, an English merchant in Antwerp. A plot 
was formed for the purpose of apprehending him. One 
Henry Phillips was sent over by the bishops charged with 
the carrying out of the plot. He at length succeeded, and 
had Tyndale committed as a prisoner to the castle of 
Vilvorde, about twenty-three English miles from Antwerp. 
The divided state of opinion among the English merchants 
at Antwerp, and the variance between the king of England 
and Charles, favoured the efforts of Tyndale’s enemies. 
The fact of Tyndale’s imprisonment was now well known in 
England, Scotland, and Germany. Efforts were in various 
ways made in his behalf, but they were always frustrated. 
Dark and troublous times had come. The friends of the 
“old learning” for the time triumphed. At length, after 
enduring imprisonment at Vilvorde for more than a year 
and a half, Tyndale was, on 6th October 1536, led forth to 
be put to death. As he was being fastened to the stake, he 
cried out with a loud voice, ‘‘ Lorp! OPEN THE EYES OF THE 
Kine or Eneuanp.” He was first strangled, and then his 
body was consumed to ashes. Thus perished one of Eng- 
land’s noblest martyrs. His labour was not in vain. His 
memory is blessed. 

Good old John Foxe thus writes regarding him, in 
summing up his estimate of his character :—“ First, he was 
a man very frugal and spare of body, a great student and 
earnest labourer in the uttering forth of the Scriptures of 
God. He reserved or hallowed to himself two days in the 
week, which he named his pastime, Monday and Saturday. 
On Monday he visited all such poor men and women as 
were fled out of England, by reason of persecution, into 
Antwerp, and these, once well understanding their good 
exercises and qualities, he did very liberally comfort and 
relieve, and in like manner provided for the sick and 
diseased persons. On the Saturday he walked round about 
the town, seeking every corner and hole where he suspected 
any poor person to dwell; and when he found any well 
occupied, but over-burdened with children, or else were aged 
and weak, these also he plentifully relieved. And thus he 
spent his two days of pastime, as he called them. And 
truly his alms were very large, and so they might well be, 
for his exhibition that he had yearly of the English 
merchants at Antwerp, when living there, was considerable, 
and that for the most part he bestowed upon the poor. The 
rest of the days of the week he gave wholly to his book, 
wherein he most diligently travailed. When Sunday came, 
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then went he to some one merchant’s chamber or other, 
whither came many other merchants, and unto them would 
he read some one parcel of Scripture, the which proceeded 
so fruitfully, sweetly, and gently from him, much like to the 
writing of John the Evangelist, that it was a heavenly 
comfort and joy to his audience to hear him read the Scrip- 
tures; likewise after dinner he spent an hour in the same 
manner. He was a man without any spot or blemish, of 
rancour or malice, full of mercy and compassion, so that no 
man living was able to reprove him by any sin or crime, 
although his righteousness and justification depended not 
thereupon before God, but only upon the blood of Christ, 
and his faith upon the same. In this faith he died with 
constancy at Vilvorde, and now resteth with the glorious 
company of Christ’s martyrs, blessed in the Lord. And 
thus much of the life and story of the true servant and 
martyr of God, Wiuu1am TynpaLe, who, for his notable 


pains and travail, may well be called the Apostle of England 
in this our latter age.” 


Art. VI.—Rationalism not allied to Protestantism. 


History of Rationalism : embracing a survey of the present state of Protestant 
Theology. By Joan F. Hurst, D.D. Revised and Enlarged from the 
Third American Edition. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 


: ee tendency of thought in the present day on almost all 

subjects has a decidedly historical character. Men are 
more inclined to inquire what has been thought, than what 
ought to be thought on any given topic ; and to form their 
judgment of the truth or falsehood of any opinion or system, 
rather from a consideration of its origin, history, and ten- 
dency, than from an examination of the direct evidence for 
or against its reception. It is a striking evidence and illus- 
tration of this tendency, that even a phenomenon of so 
recent appearance in the sphere of theology as Rationalism 
has already found sé many historians. The number of 
works bearing more or less on the history of this form of 
opinion is very considerable ; and besides those which are 
more special in their purpose and partial in their extent, 
there have been several attempts to give a complete and 
regular history of Rationalism both by its friends and its 
opponents. In Germany, Kahnis has written this history 
from the high Lutheran point of view; Schwarz has nar- 
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rated it with the sympathy of a follower; and Hagenbach 
has traced it in a moderate and impartial but evangelical 
spirit: in England we have Farrar’s Bampton Lectures, 
and Lecky’s admiring and enthusiastic description of the 
rise and progress of the spirit of Rationalism in Europe: 
so that the controversy might seem to be carried on as much 
on the field of history as on that of reason, for though many 
of the works we refer to are not avowedly or really contro- 
versial, yet they are written with a view of bringing out 
more or less fully the causes of the rise and progress of the 
opinions described, and cannot but take a different colouring 
according to the opinions of the authors. The volume 
before us is a contribution to this branch of literature from 
the other side of the Atlantic, and it occupies a very respect- 
able place among the other works of the same class. We 
do not think indeed that it is likely to be a work of permanent 
and classical value to future ages ; the author probably did 
not aspire, like Thucydides, to make his work a xrijwa és dei: 
but there is hardly any of the works on this subject of which 
this can be said; and perhaps the time has not yet come 
when the course of Rationalism can be looked back upon 
from a sufficient distance or height, that a thoroughly com- 
plete and satisfactory history of it can be written. But 
though falling short of so high a standard, by which it would 
perhaps not be fair to try him, Dr Hurst has succeeded very 
fairly in producing a work which will be very useful for the 
present time, to all who wish within brief compass and in a 
clear and interesting narrative to obtain some idea of the 
antecedents and present condition throughout Christendom 
of that Rationalistic school of thought which is so prominent 
and powerful in the present day. Even considered from this 
lower point of view, the undertaking was no easy one. The 
field is vast and varied, embracing Germany, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Britain, and America ; the period is 
long, extending in some degree of fulness from the Reforma- 
tion, and in full detail from the middle of last century down 
to the present day; and this immense area and extensive 
time has to be filled with the events and changes in the 
world of mind and opinion, which are ever more difficult to 
catch and to depict than those that take place on the stage 
of external history. Of this wide field our author has given 
us an exceedingly careful and painstaking, and on the whole 
accurate sketch. We may sometime have occasion to give 
him the benefit (to which he is surely justly entitled), of the 
Horatian maxim, ‘‘ Verum opere in longo fas est obrepere 
somnum ;” but for the most part we can trust the correctness 
and fairness of his statement of facts. We also admire very 
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much the spirit in which the book is written. It is pervaded 
by a devout and evangelical tone, Dr Hurst ever manifest- 
ing a hearty sympathy with what is true and good ; and, at 
the same time, his language is entirely free from bitterness 
or vituperation, in speaking, as he has so frequent occasion 
to do, of what he cannot but regard as errors of the most 
radical and destructive nature. His intention is uniformly 
candid and fair, and his language temperate and inoffensive. 
His style is easy, plain, and perspicuous ; though it is far 
from being elegant or striking, or even always correct, it 
carries the reader along in an equable and pleasant flow of 
narrative. Occasionally, however, the work betrays its 
transatlantic origin by Americanisms, which grate harshly 
on the ear of an English reader. 

But with all his good intentions and painstaking per- 
formance, we must say that our author greatly disappoints 
our expectation. He fails entirely to give anything like a 
clear and intelligible account of the rise and development 
of Rationalism, as a system of opinions or mode of thinking 
in the Protestant churches. He notices indeed in due 
course nearly all the leading men that have held and pro- 
moted such views, and gives accounts more or less full and 
satisfactory of their opinions; but after all we only see in 
his narrative a disconnected series of individual phenomena 
following one upon the other ; of the causes that produced 
these phenomena, and the connection that linked one to 
another, we get no distinct idea from his narrative, as he 
either avoids attempting such explanations at all, or where 
he does, his attempts are of the most weak and unsatisfac- 
tary kind. Indeed, the title of his book is really a misnomer. 
Had it been called the history of the decline and revival of 
evangelical religion in the Protestant Churches, it would 
have more accurately described what Dr Hurst has really 
given us. He has introduced a good deal that would have 
been very suitable had that been his avowed subject, but 
which has only a very indirect and remote bearing on the 
history of Rationalism ; as, for instance, the notices of the 
philanthropic labours of the evangelical school in Germany, 
which occupy a whole chapter in his work, but which surely 
might have been sufficiently disposed of, in so far as they 
bear on the history of Rationalism, by a much briefer notice. 
And on the other hand he has passed over entirely, or with 
very slight notice, some subjects which, in a history of 
Rationalism proper, should have occupied a very important 
place. Thus we do not find in this work any adequate 
account of the English Deists and their opinions, nor any 
notice of the rise of the modern science of criticism, which 
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really did attain results that have been universally accepted, 
and have led to some change in the mode of evangelical 
statements, but which was pushed to so great an excess by 
the rationalistic school. A fair recognition and estimate of 
the labours and successes of the eminent scholars and critics 
of the last and present centuries should surely have found 
a place in a history of Rationalism. The truth is, that of 
Rationalism as a principle, the work does not give us any 
history at all; it gives, no doubt, a description of most of 
the results of Rationalism; the special opinions or doubts 
in which the principle successively embodied itself, in its 
most distinguished and influential adherents ; but it shews 
no grasp at all of the principles that underlay these particular 
opinions, and of which they are but the expressions. 

The perpetual dealing with results, instead of seeking 
to penetrate to the principles that lay beneath them, gives 
to Dr Hurst’s book, what it would have been specially de- 
sirable in such a work to have avoided, a certain air of 
dogmatism, which must prove offensive to many readers. 
As he invariably occupies the stand-point of orthodoxy him- 
self, his mode of judging of all opinions by their results, as 
approaching to or diverging from that which he regards as 
truth, causes his discussion not unfrequently to suggest the 
idea, that he sets up an arbitrary standard of soundness in 
the faith, and without regard to reason or argument, sum- 
marily condemns whatever falls short of that standard, 
simply because it does so. No doubt, in a historical sketch 
of so large a field, it would have been impossible to have 
entered into the proofs of his opinions at every step; nor 
could it have been expected on the other hand, that he 
should have concealed or disguised his own convictions ; but 
had he been able to seize the various classes of opinion in 
their root principles, instead of merely describing them in 
their application as worked out in detail, he might in the 
very process of narrating have given his readers such an 
insight into the grounds and reasons of either side, as would 
have enabled him to express his own convictions as freely 
and strongly as he pleased, without the offensive apearance 
of resting them simply on the ipse dixit of any church or creed. 
It is only an appearance of dogmatism, we believe, after all ; 
and it is one that necessarily resulted from the superficial 
mode in which he treats the subject; but it is not the less 
to be regretted, as it makes the book a very unfit one to make 
a favourableimpression onany who may havea leaning towards 
Rationalism. Such a one would be apt to jump to the con- 
clusion, that the author is a mere partizan, coming forward 
with foregone conclusions, measuring everything by their 
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standard; that he is, in a word, an unfair and partial historian. 
Now we do not think he is really unfair, at least consciously 
so ; we see in him a conscientious effort to deal even-handed 
justice to all; but to this extent certainly he fails to do justice 
to many of those from whom he differs, that he is from the 
turn of his mind entirely unable to enter into and sympathise 
with their views of things and mode of thinking. Now no 
man who cannot do that, will ever give a statement of any 
opinions that will appear fair and satisfactory to an adherent 
of them. It is one thing to be able to give a perfectly correct 
and fair statement of the opinions of an adversary ; and the 
clear-headedness and candour needed for this are not so com- 
mon as to permit us to despise this faculty ; but to write a 
really great history of doctrines, there is needed over and 
above this, the power of which some minds seem entirely 
destitute, of putting themselves in the position of others, so 
as not only to understand what they held, but to see how it 
was that such things appeared true tothem. Now, with all 
his willingness to do them justice, Dr Hurst has not in him 
the least of the spirit that animated the Rationalists, whose 
history he writes, or the least sympathy with it. He is 
entirely destitute of the philosophical turn of mind. Now it 
is just that turn of mind, in many cases excessive, and in all 
misguided, that animated the leaders of Rationalism; and 
while perhaps the absence of such a turn for speculation 
and inquiry may be a safeguard against the allurements and 
assaults of Rationalism, it is certainly a very bad equipment 
for confuting and overcoming it. The want of this spirit 
shews itself throughout the volume, it is the greatest of its 
defects, and the cause of nearly all its faults. Take for in- 
stance the chapter in which he sets himself to give a sum- 
mary of the Rationalistic opinions at the time of their highest 
culmination. Here, if anywhere, we should expect to find 
at least a distinct orderly arrangement, if not one founded 
on some general and radical principle. But instead of that, 
we have a mere chaos of subjects and doctrines, without a 
guiding principle or intelligible arrangement. He gives us 
the opinions of the Rationalists on the following subjects in 
the following order :—Religion, the Existence of God, In- 
spiration, the Credibility of Scripture, the Fall of Man, 

iracles, Prophecy, the Person of Christ; and after some 
notices under each of these heads, many of them as crude 
and ill digested as the general arrangement itself, he pro- 
ceeds :—‘‘ From what we have now said, the opinions of the 
Rationalists on all points of Christian doctrines become ap- 
parent” (P. 178). With all deference to our author, to us 
at least, from anything he has said, the opinions of the 
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Rationalists do not become apparent on any one point of 
Christian doctrine, save that of the authority of Scripture. 
The same utter want of order and system is observable, on 
a smaller scale, as often as Dr Hurst attempts to give a 
statement of the opinions of any man or school; we are pre- 
sented with a congeries of opinions on all sorts of subjects, 
of great and of little importance, huddled together without 
plan or method ; and we are left at the end without any 
clear idea of what were the leading principles of the theory 
in question. 

It was impossible, in a history of Rationalism, to avoid 
giving a somewhat prominent place to the philosophical 
systems and theories of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, which have in succession exercised 
so commanding an influence on the theology of the church. 
This must have proved a rather trying task to an author to 
whom such speculations are so little congenial, and, as 
might have been expected, though he manifests no hesita- 
tion or lack of confidence in his own judgment in attempting 
it, the portions where he touches upon philosophy are 
decidedly the weakest parts of his book. He passes in the 
first instance a very sweeping condemnation on the whole 
body of modern philosophy. He regards it as a sort of 
Protestantism in the schools, a revolt against the old tradi- 
tional systems of philosophy, parallel to that of Luther and 
his fellow-reformers against the theology of Rome. Only, 
he alleges, there was a fundamental difference between the 
two, since ‘‘ Religious Protestantism had its origin in faith, 
and was based on the Scriptures, while philosophical Pro- 
testantism had its origin in doubt, and in the absolute 
repudiation of the Scriptures as a rule of faith” (p. 80). 
Now, this antithesis, however pointed, seems to us to be 
very ambiguous, and, according as we take it, either un- 
meaning or unfair. Does Dr Hurst really imagine that 
philosophy can ever be based upon Scripture in the same 
sense in which theology ought to be? Does he not know 
that it must, from its very nature, be founded upon inde- 
pendent principles, whether intuitions of reason or facts of 
observation ; that it must, in the first instance, ignore the 
teachings of revelation; and that all that can be expected 
from the most sound philosophyis, that it shall not contradict, 
but, if it may be, confirm the doctrines of Scripture? If this is 
all he means by the contrast between philosophical and reli- 
gious Protestantism, it is utterly unmeaning, and involves no 
censure upon the former at all. If, on the other hand, his 
real meaning be, as we imagine it is, that the philosophy of 
the seventeenth and following centuries, not only pursued its 
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course independently of Scripture, but positively repudiated 
and subverted it, this is doubtless a very grave charge; but 
it is one which it is utterly unfair to make in such a sweeping 
way against modern philosophy as a whole. It does apply, 
it is true (“‘ and pity ’tis, ‘tis true’’), to some philosophers and 
schools of philosophy that have been, and are, very eminent 
and influential; but no well informed and candid man can 
say that it lies against modern philosophy as a whole. 
Does it apply, for example, to the inductive science of Bacon, 
the psychology of the Scottish school, the ethical teaching 
of Butler, or the religious philosophy of Jonathan Edwards ? 
And though perhaps, from an evangelical stand-point, and 
with a view to their influence upon the growth of Rationalism 
in theology, the systems of Des Cartes, Leibnitz, and Kant 
may be justly open to some degree of censure; there is no 
sort of justice or propriety in involving them in an indis- 
criminating condemnation along with Spinoza, Hegel, and 
Schelling. Yet this is what Dr Hurst does. Des Cartes’ 
philosophy he stigmatises as sceptical, on the ground that 
he started from universal doubt; but, as this was only his 
point of departure, from which he built up a system by 
logical demonstration, his philosophy was, in reality, much 
more dogmatical than sceptical in its spirit and tendency, 
and very different in these respects from real scepticism, 
such as that of Hume. The philosophy of Leibnitz, which 
gained such vast influence in Germany, under the popularised 
form given it by Wolff, is likewise very harshly judged by 
our author; but though it did tend in its day to promote 
greatly the growth of Rationalism, we do not think that this 
was owing to any defects or anti-evangelical principles 
essentially belonging to it as a philosophy, but rather to its 
having had too high a place given to it, as excluding or 
superseding the teachings of Christianity. The same remark 
may be made of the philosophy of Kant, which is also too 
harshly judged by our author, but which was in reality a 
reaction and protest against the empiricism of the sensa- 
tionalists and the scepticism of Hume, and in favour of the 
essential first principles that lie at the base of all sound 
philosophy; though, by giving these too exclusively a sub- 
jective character, as necessary forms of thought, and not 
intuitions of objective realities, as the Scottish philosophers 
maintained them to be, the philosopher of Kénigsberg left 
open a door by which idealism and pantheism again entered 
in the speculations of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The 
following sentences from the History of Christian Doctrine, 
by Dr Hurst’s compatriot, Dr Shedd, give a much clearer 
as well as sounder and more discriminating view of the 
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bearing of modern philosophy on religious truth than all 
the long dissertations in the work before us. 


‘* The Germanic mind has been influenced during the last hundred 
years by two entirely antagonistic systems of human speculation,— 
that of Theism and that of Pantheism. The former, as we have seen, 
has come down from Plato and Aristotle; the latter, though not 
unknown to the ancient world, yet received its first scientific construc- 
tion in the mind of that original and powerful errorist, Baruch 
Spinoza. The revival of the interest in philosophy, which began as 
soon as the general European mind had become somewhat tranquilised 
after the deep central excitement of the Reformation, and of the 
theological controversies that followed it, had partially abated, shewed 
itself in the rise of the systems of Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Wolff, and 
Kant. All these systems are substantially theistic. They reject the 
doctrine of only one substance, and strongly mark the distinction 
between finite and infinite Being. They are all of them, in greater or 
less degrees, influenced by the systems of Plato and Aristotle, and are 
in the same general line of philosophical speculation. But the deep 
and solid foundation for Pantheism that had been laid by Spinoza, 
and the imposing architectural superstructure which he himself had 
reared upon it, gave origin to another and totally different philoso- 
phical tendency and system of speculation. For, although Des Cartes, 
Leibnitz, and Kant differ from each other, and upon important points, 
yet their systems are all theistic, and therefore favourable to the princi- 
ples of ethics and natural religion. The systems of Spinoza and his 
successors Schelling and Hegel have, on the other hand, a more uni- 
form agreement with each other. They are fundamentally and 
scientifically pantheistic, and therefore are destructive of the first 
principles of morals and religion. By their doctrine of only one 
substance, only one intelligence, only one being, they annihilate all 
the fixed lines and distinctions of theism,—distinctions like those 
which imply the metaphysical reality of an uncreated and a created 
essence or being, and lines like those which distinguish right and wrong, 
free-will and fate, from each other as absolute contraries, irreconcilable 
opposites. So far, therefore, as the theological mind of Germany has 
been influenced by the earlier Germanic philosophy, and more espe- 
cially so far as it has felt the influence of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems themselves, it has adopted the historical theism, and its 
philosophical thinking has harmonised with that of the church from 
the beginning. It is true that in the seventeenth century the German 
Church was largely infected with Rationalism and Deism, but this 
should be traced primarily to a decline of the religious life itself,—to 
the absence of a profound consciousness of sin and redemption. 
The existence of a living and practical experience of New Testament 
Christianity in the heart does not depend ultimately upon a system of 
philosophy good or bad, though it is undoubtedly favoured or hindered 
by it, but upon far deeper and more practical causes.”—(Shedd’s 
History of Christian Doctrine, vol. i. pp. 95-97.) 


These are sound and valuable views, yet so far is Dr 
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Hurst from sharing them, that while he judges so severely, 
as we have seen, the comparatively sound philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, he actually eulogises Schelling and 
Hegel, the very leaders of the Pantheistic school, as having 
given a better direction and speculation than it had taken 
before; and only takes leave of them with a few mild re- 
marks on the vanity of all philosophy, because, forsooth, 
its disciples have thought independently of the Bible (pp. 
137-9). Nor is he more happy in his remarks on the philo- 
sophy of France (pp. 314, 315). The unfortunate Des Cartes 
is again pilloried as ‘‘ the apostle of Rationalisn in France ;” 
but no notice whatever is taken of the sensationalistic philo- 
sophy of the Encyclopedists; and Positivism is actually 
characterised as ‘“‘a subordinate system,” and one that “is 
every year losing its hold on the land of its birth.” Happy 
indeed should we be to believe that, as we consider that 
system to be the greatest and most formidable modern 
enemy to the truth in the province of philosophy ; but we 
are greatly afraid our author is much too sanguine in this 
particular. We need not follow Dr Hurst further in this 
line. We need not review his still more meagre notice of 
English philosophy, or advert to the singular misappre- 
hension with which he stigmatises Coleridge’s famous dis- 
tinction between reason and understanding as a concession 
to Rationalism; enough has come out to shew his utter 
inaptitude to sympathise with or even to comprehend the 
processes and results of philosophic thought. 

The same mental tendency that leads Dr Hurst to dis- 
parage and misunderstand the inquiries of philosophy, also 
betrays him at times into very gross unfairness to systematic 
theology. This appears very early in his work. He traces, 
and justly, the rise of Rationalism to some causes that were 
in operation very soon after the Reformation, and among 
these he mentions the many and bitter controversies 
among the Protestants. But he makes a very unfounded 
statement when he goes on to allege (p. 29) that ‘‘it is to 
the numerous confessions of faith that we must attribute 
most of these controversies.” He enumerates a number of 
these confessions, though, by the way, only the Lutheran 
ones, and then remarks that “amid this mass of doctrinal 
opinion, in which many conflicting points were easy enough 
to find, it was no small task to know what to accept.” But 
is he not aware that on all the leading heads of theology the 
Protestant confessions, not only Lutheran but Reformed, are 
entirely at one? Further, when he says that “the very 
names of the controversies of that day indicate the real 
littleness of many of the points in question ;” and then pro- 
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ceeds to enumerate, among others, the Antinomian, the 
Synergistic, and the Osiandrian controversies; we can only 
wonder what his idea of a great point in theology is. We 
are quite willing to allow that there is some degree of truth 
in the censure he passes on the theologians of that day, but 
it is certainly pronounced in far too sweeping and reckless a 
way. In subsequent, parts of his book Dr Hurst indulges 
in what we must call very silly and vulgar sneers at the 
voluminousness of the old theological works, and the minute 
scholastic distinctions, and prolix discussions in which they 
abound. No doubt the form of many of the systematic 
treatises of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is singu- 
larly unfortunate and repulsive to modern taste; but surely 
a historian of Rationalism has too much to censure and 
deplore to spend much time on such faults of manner, and 
he should at least have recognised the permanent value of 
many of these uncouth and unwieldy tomes as storehouses 
of learning and argument for the exposition and defence of 
the truth. But it is to the Dutch theology and church that 
Dr Hurst, in his horror of scholasticism, does most grievous 
injustice ; and indeed the chapter in which he describes the 
theology and religion of Holland, from the Synod of Dort to 
the commencement of the present century, almost requires 
us to make an exception to the praise we gave to the book 
in general, as manifesting a reverent and evangelical spirit. 
It appears to us that the tone in which he speaks in that 
chapter is very unbecoming, especially the way in which he 
sneers at the theological discussions and experimental 
preaching of the divines, and the religious knowledge of the 
people. And we hold that no man, whatever his own views 
may be, has a right to say as Dr Hurst does (p. 270), 
“ The doctrines of grace, of which the Church of Holland had 
always been the defenders, left no room for an ethical sys- 
tem;” or to characterise the practical teaching of the Dutch 
divines as “‘a disgusting system of casuistic ethics” (p. 271). 

There is indeed, we are ready to allow, some foundation 
in fact for the remarks of our author, both upon the philo- 
sophy and the scholastic theology of the post-Reformation 
period, as having had an injurious effect on religion, but 
these topics would need to be handled with a far more dis- 
criminating and delicate touch than Dr Hurst brings to 
them. The minute exactness, the elaborate distinctions, 
and pedantic forms of the theological treatises of that age 
did tend to divorce and alienate theology from spiritual life, 
and to give it a hard, dry, and repulsive aspect, and so to 
bring about a reaction against orthodoxy: and the philosophy 
of the day was by many raised to too high a position, as if it 
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might supersede the special teachings of revelation entirely. 
But at the most we can only say that the defects or faults of 
the prevalent philosophy and theology were the occasions, 
not the real causes, of the rise of Rationalism. Its cause 
must be sought in something deeper than either, in the 
decay of real godliness and spiritual life in the church, and 
when that was most marked the rise and progress of Ration- 
alism was most rapid and formidable. This leads us, in- 
stead of pursuing further our criticism of this particular 
work, to enter upon some general train of thought, suggested 
by the subject itself, which it brings before us. 

The most important and interesting question raised by a 
survey of the history of Rationalism is that concerning its 
relation to the principles of the Reformation : Is it, or is it 
not, a legitimate development of Protestant principles? Is 
its fundamental axiom identical with, or a logical conse- 
quence of, that which alone justified the Reformers in their 
revolt against the authority of Rome ? Or is there an essen- 
tial difference and opposition between them? This is a ques- 
tion that can hardly be avoided in the present day, and which 
the defenders of evangelical truth must fairly face and an- 
swer. It is pressed upon them from both sides. On the one 
hand, the advocates of Rationalism claim to be regarded as 
following in the footsteps of the Reformers, asserting the 
liberty of thought and right of private judgment, which they 
first proclaimed, and repudiating the usurpation of outward 
authority in the shape it now assumes, as they repudiated 
it when claimed by the Pope or the Church. If they have 
arrived at results widely different from the views of the first 
Protestants, it is only because they have carried out their 
principles in a more consistent and thorough-going manner ; 
and if Protestants refuse to acquiesce in their opinions, and 
censure them for undue licence, they are really inconsistent 
with their professed principles, and so far conceding to a 
spiritual despotism, and retreating to the Romish position. 
Such are the views of the so-called Liberal school of the pre- 
sent day. And, on the other hand, these views are acquiesced 
in and eagerly laid hold of by the adherents of the Church 
of Rome. They point to Rationalism as the legitimate out- 
growth of Protestantism; and assure us, that once the cer- 
tain guidance of authority is given up, there is no safeguard 


- left against falling a prey to the endless doubts and thou- 


sand and one errors in which the human mind has lost itself. 
The Reformers, it is true, and those who still attempt to 
stand in their position, did not go so far as that; but they 
set their foot upon the treacherous slope, and, though they 
might sustain themselves for a time, their position is pre- 
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carious and uncertain, and the only way to be absolutely 
safe from gliding down at last to the abyss of doubt, is to 
regain their footing on the sure ground of authority. Thus 
both of the opposing parties seem determined to reduce the 
question to a simple alternative between Rome and reason, 
between the absolute authority of the church, and the arbi- 
trary allegations of the schools, and meanwhile to unite 
their forces from opposite sides, in driving out of the way 
the Biblical Christianity that stands between, and is alike 
obnoxious to both ; in order that they may join hand to hand 
in deadly combat; or, perhaps,—it is not impossible,—ami- 
cably divide the land between them, and reign together in 
harmony, as in the golden days of Papal omnipotence and 
scholastic philosophy. Meanwhile, those who shrink equally 
from either alternative, and who thought that they had a 
standing ground equally remote from both, in a faith neither 
taught by the commandments of men, nor wavering with 
their caprices, but founded on the word of God, are apt to 
fare ill in the present warfare of opinions, being thus pressed 
and assailed on both sides ; and it is due to their losing hold 
of their sure anchorage in the truth, that many have been 
driven by the wild eddies and currents of these agitated days, 
either to dash against the Scylla of Rome’s authority, or to 
be sucked in to the whirling Charybdis of scepticism. It is 
of the most vital importance, then, for the security of our 
position, to be able to make out a difference between 
Rationalism and true Protestantism; and that not a mere 
difference in results or special opinions, but an essential and 
fundamental difference in principles: and, in like manner, 
to shew a similar radical distinction between evangelical 
Anti-Rationalism and Romanism. In a word, it is needful 
to prove that there is a middle position, equally distant from, 
and equally secure against, the attacks of the Romanist, on 
the one hand, and the Rationalist on the other; and the point 
in regard to which we must have such a twofold defence, is 
one of no less importance than the foundation and rule of 
faith ;—it is that which forms the very basis of our whole 
religious belief. According to the Romanist, the ultimate 
judge of all truth is the Church ; according to the Ration- 
alist, it is the reason of the individual. The Via media of 
the Tractarians was an attempt to establish a middle posi- 
tion, such as the exigencies of the case, as we have seen, 
require. Dr Newman’s Autobiography has dislosed to the 
world the rationale of that movement. It was his intense 
repugnance to Liberalism, and his earnest desire to obtain 
a safeguard from it, yet maintaining a position against Rome 
on the other side, that led him to the peculiar theory aptly 
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designated the Via media. Its principle, briefly stated, was, 
to make, not reason, not the Church, but antiquity, the 
supreme judge of truth. For a time it was held with great 
confidence and boldness ; but ultimately, even by the ad- 
mission of its chief author, it entirely broke down. Its 
defences were strong enough on the side of Rationalism, 
standing as it did on ground far enough apart to be beyond 
the range of its arguments; but its walls, on the other side, 
were too near Rome to stand long against her assaults ; and 
one after another they crumbled to pieces, and left those 
who had trusted to them no alternative, but to surrender at 
discretion, and march out under the yoke as captives to the 
authority of Rome, or to flee in dismay from the dismantled 
fortress. Antiquity is clearly not capable of affording a 
tenable position between the two extremes. 

But why, our readers will perhaps exclaim, waste words 
in going round about the matter, and arriving at the result 
by an exhaustive discussion of expedients that have failed, 
when the true solution of the difficulty is ready at hand, and 
can be stated in a sentence? Protestantism places the 
right of ultimately judging all questions of faith, not in 
reason, nor in the church, nor yet in antiquity, but in the 
Bible, and this is surely a distinct enough middle position, 
equally removed from either extreme. This would, we sup- 
pose, be the general answer given to the question we have 
raised. It seems to be the answer given and considered 
sufficient by Dr Hurst. He says, p. 25 :— 


** Tt was a favourite view of the Rationalists, that the Reformation 
had been produced by reason asserting her rights, and it was then an 
easy step to take, when they claimed as much right to use reason 
within the domain of Protestantism, as their fathers possessed when 
within the pale of Catholicism. But there were wide points of dif- 
ference between the Reformers and Rationalists. The former would 
return to the spirit and letter of the word of God ; while the latter did 
not hesitate to depart from both. The former accepted the Bible as 
it is, making faith its interpreter ; the latter would only construe its 
utterance as reason would dictate.” 


Now we admit, of course, that this is true and very im- 
portant ; the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of 
Protestants ; this statement does indeed indicate the great 
leading principle of Protestantism as distinguished from 
Romanism. But it does not quite go to the root of the 
matter, or touch the absolutely fundamental and ultimate 
principle, which it is important to bring out, especially when 
we have to deal with Rationalism. The truth is that, 
strictly speaking, the Bible cannot be directly and simply 
appealed to by the Protestant as occupying the place which 
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the Romanist gives to the church, and Rationalism to reason. 
For both of them would reply with one voice, You mistake 
the question at issue; it is not denied that the Bible is the 
word of God, and as such true and infallible ; we both admit 
that as well as you (many Rationalists doubtless would not 
say that, but some could), but that is not sufficient, there 
are questions that the Bible, be it ever so infallible, cannot 
decide. How do you know that it is the word of God? How 
can you be sure that you understand its meaning aright ? 
Even if, on all other questions, the Bible be the supreme 
judge, yet it cannot be on these, and these are the questions 
that arise last, and may always be put, after every other 
one is answered ; the Bible cannot be the ultimate judge of 
truth, we have need of some other power to tell us at least 
what is Scripture and what is its true meaning. I say that 
other power is the church, my friend here says it is reason ; 
but we both agree that, whether it be the church or reason, 
its office is simply to authenticate and interpret the word of 
God. And if the Protestant still protested that the word of 
God did not need such witness or interpreter, the adversaries 
might both reply with the scoffing couplet :— 
“ Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

The simple assertion of the Bible alone as the religion of 
Protestants, might seem to afford a foundation for such a via 
media as we are in quest of; but when brought to the test, it 
will prove as treacherous as that of the Tractarians. Its 
penees however, comes from the opposite side. It is safe 

nough as against Rome, and far enough removed from that 
extreme, but it lacks any sufficiently strong barrier to secure 
us from gradually and insensibly sliding into scepticism. 
The Bible is accepted as authoritative; but as we have seen 
it must be both authenticated and interpreted, and for these 
ends, unless I am simply to acquiesce in some Protestant 
council or confession instead of that of Rome, I have only 
my own faculties to use; I set out indeed with the full pur- 
pose of using them always in subordination to Scripture, and 
not as the Rationalist does as its judges. But how do I fare as 
I proceed ? In examining the evidence for the books of the 
Bible, I may not be able to acquiesce in the received canon ; 
I may like many learned critics have doubts about the Second 
Epistle of Peter, or like Luther reject that of James; and if 
the evidence in their favour does not convince me, I have no 
alternative but to use my own judgment and reject them. 
Then I come to the contents of Scripture. I have been led to 
recognise it as divine partly, ay eo mainly, by the heaven- 
liness of its teaching. But I find some things which seem 
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to be unworthy of God, and inconsistent with his character ; 
I cannot receive them. I endeavour to evade the difficulty 
by modifying my view of inspiration, and supposing there 
may be errors or inaccuracies in some parts of the Bible, | 
have recourse to forced and unnatural interpretations, to 
avoid what I cannot receive ; but presently I find that neither 
of these expedients will suffice, and I must admit, that the 
Scriptures do teach these obnoxious doctrines. What am I 
to do now? is the question. You ought to submit to the 
Bible, and accept these doctrines in spite of your difficulties, 
would be the answer given by the orthodox Protestant. Yes, 
I reply, I would do that willingly, if I was sure that the 
Bible is the word of God. But it was only my reason that 
assured me of that at first, and now my reason tells me 
equally plainly that what the Bible says is not true. I 
accepted it at first among other reasons because of.the doc- 
trine it contained, and now it is this very doctrine that 
stumbles me. I must go back upon my former admission, 
and at the very least exercise the right of judging of the cha- 
racter of the Bible and of all its parts, and rejecting any 
portion or statement of it, not merely on external but 
internal grounds ; and if I hesitated about some books at 
first, because of a lack of evidence, I may now reject many 
others because of their contents. I began with a real rever- 
ence for the Bible ; but having no other witness for it save 
my own reason, this is what I have come to, and wherein 
does my position differ from that of the extremest Rationalist ? 
Nay, if 1 go far in the way of criticising the Bible, the 
thought may ere long occur, whether it would not be better 
and honester to give it up altogether and instal reason alone 
as the rule of my faith. Such a course is not impossible, nay, 
not unexampledin our day. We have an instance of it pour- 
trayed in the autobiography of Francis Newman. He, as 
well as his brother, endeavoured to tread a middle way, but 
it broke down with him as completely as the Tractarian 
one did, landing him not on the rock of implicit faith but in 
the vortex of infidelity. 

Where then shall we find a safe foothold in the present 
chaos of opinions? Is there no way of maintaining a sure 
and well-grounded faith? Is it only by being illogical, by 
stopping short of the legitimate consequences of my principles, 
or by continually shifting my ground from one set of prin- 
ciples to another, that 1 can avoid running into either Ro- 
manism or Rationalism ? Is there no real and solid middle 


path by which I can go in safety? It might seem, indeed, 
that no such way is known to many in the present day ; and 
when we trace the mental history of such men as the two 
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Newmans, we are almost insensibly led to fancy that no 
such way exists at all; but however much it may have been 
lost sight of since, there is such a way, which was well 
known to our reforming ancestors, and diligently trodden 
and stoutly defended by them. They knew well what they 
were about, and did not commit themselves or lead their 
followers to any such dévious courses as those in which 
later theorists have made shipwreck of their faith. They 
saw the difficulties and requirements of the case, for they 
were pressed upon them by their popish adversaries. These 
could not, indeed, cast in their teeth, as their suecessors can 
do now, the wild excesses of Rationalism, as if these were 
the natural fruits of their revolt from the Church of Rome, 
for these errors were then undeveloped and could not have 
been foreseen. But the Romish controversialists did not 
fail to allege that the Protestants, in repudiating the author- 
ity of the Church, had renounced all possibility of absolute 
certainty and security in matters of religion. They might 
have grounds, more or less probable, for their opinions, but 
these they alleged were at best only probabilities, not cer- 
tainties; in the last resort, they had nothing but their own 
judgment to rely upon, and therefore they had no security 
that they might not be led into one error after another, while 
they imagined all the while they were following the truth to 
the best of their power. Whereas they who followed im- 
plicitly the teaching of the Church, had in it, as they main- 
tained, an infallible guide to secure them from error, and 
give them absolute certainty of the truth of their faith, 
And this office and power of the church they upheld, not as 
superseding the word of God, but as its living witness and 
interpreter. This was the Romish position which the re- 
formers had to face, and they did not shrink from meeting 
it fairly. They did not, indeed, admit that their adversaries 
themselves could rationally have that absolute certainty of 
which they boasted in the infallibility of the Church; and 
they carried the war into the enemy’s camp by exposing the 
vicious circle in which they argued, alternately proving the 
Bible from the Church, and the Church from the Bible. 
But they also maintained that they had a more excellent 
way, and that they could attain, not a mere probable per- 
suasion, but an absolute certainty, for their faith. This 
they did, not merely by asserting the inspiration and in- 
fallible authority of Scripture as the sole rule of faith, but 
by bringing to light again that great truth which Rome had 
obscured by her exaltation of the church, that the Holy 
Spirit is to each individual the divinely promised and 
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authorised witness and interpreter of the word; so that our 
faith in the Bible as the word of God, and in this or that 
doctrine as taught in it, does not rest ultimately in the 
wisdom of man but in the power of God, and is not a mere 
human probability but a divine certainty. This was the 
true Protestant position, in opposition to the Church of 
Rome; and it was on the claims of the church, as against 
these of the Spirit, that the controversy then turned. That 
this was the ground taken by the reformers is well known, 
and we need not waste words in proving it. The state of 
the question is clearly indicated in the title of one of the 
chapters of Calvin’s Institutes, and it is one of the most 
admirable chapters of that most admirable book. Lib. i., 
ce. 7, “Quo testimonio Scripturam debeat sanciri, nempe 
Spiritus, ut certa constet ejus authoritas; atque impium 
esse commentum, fidem ejus pendere ab Ecclesie judicio ;” 
and the importance attached to this point may be seen from 
the fact that it is introduced into several of the symbolical 
books of the Reformed Churches. We may be allowed to 
quote the statement of one of these, not perhaps the best 
expressed, but interesting as it occurs in the last of the 
many Bohemian confessions, exhibiting the faith of the 
followers of Huss, also acquiesced in by the Waldenses, 
approved by Luther and Melancthon, and embodied in the 
Harmony of Confessions. We quote it from the English 
translation of the latter work. 


‘* First of all, the ministers of our churches teach with one consent 
concerning the holy Scriptures of the New and Old Testaments (which 
is commonly called the Bible, and is lawfully received and allowed of 
the fathers which are of best and soundest judgment), that it is true, 
certain, and worthy to be believed; whereunto no other human 
writings whatsoever, or of what sort soever they be, may be compared, 
but that, as man’s writings, they must give place to the Holy Scrip- 
ture. First, because it is inspired and taught by the Holy Ghost, 
and uttered by the mouths of holy men, written by them, and confirmed 
by heavenly and divine testimonies ; which Spirit also himself openeth 
and discloseth the meaning, how it ought to be understood, and the 
truth of this Scripture in the Church, in what manner seemeth him 
best, especially by raising up and giving faithful ministers, who are 
his chosen instruments.” 


And we need only remind our readers of the noble lan- 
guage in which the same doctrine is asserted in the West- 
minster Confession and Larger Catechism. Now we regard 
this doctrine as the sure foundation of the true via media of 
evangelical Protestantism between Romanism and Ration- 
alism. It is a clear and decisive protest against the popish 
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ascription of infallibility to the church, since it ascribes 
infallible authority only to the Spirit, and does not regard 
him as limited in his working to the bounds of a visible 
society, or the succession of ecclesiastical office, but as 
dealing directly and immediately, in his illuminating power, 
with the soul of each individual. Yet, on the other hand, it 
is equally safe from the boundless licence and uncertainty 
of Rationalism. It does provide a sure foundation for our 
faith. We are not left to the mere probabilities of natural 
reason. We have the promise of Christ, that he would send 
the Spirit of truth to guide his disciples into all the truth; 
we believe that that promise is fulfilled to all who seek it; 
and when it is so, we have a conviction of the truth of God’s 
word which rests, not merely on human testimony and 
argument, but on the divinely wrought perception of the 
divine character of Scripture, and which is therefore strong 
enough to sustain our faith against all the difficulties reason 
may encounter. I will willingly submit my reason to the 
teachings of God’s word, provided I am certified that the 
Bible is the word of God, and that this is its teaching, by 
some authority higher than my reason; above all, if it is 
the authority of God himself, for then I am only submitting 
my reason to his, as is most meet. But if I have no such 
assurance,—if I have no surer warrant to believe any given 
doctrine to be the truth of God than my own ability to 
discover or to prove it, I refuse to submit my reason to any 
such doctrine, for the chain can never be stronger than its 
weakest link; and to acquiesce in such a claim would be to 
submit my reason to itself, an act impossible or suicidal to 
a rational creature. If reason be the ultimate warrant of 
Scripture, then reason must and will be the supreme judge 
of truth ; it is only if the Bible be its own witness, or, what 
is the same thing, if the inspiring Spirit be the witness of 
the inspired word, that reason can be legitimately restricted 
to the humble office of an interpreter. The recognition of 
the need and reality of the testimony of the Spirit to and by 
the word forms an essential and fundamental difference 
between our doctrine and Rationalism, and it is the only 
thing, we believe, that can permanently keep reason in its 
true place. At the same time, this doctrine has the further 
advantage of affording a solid basis for liberty of thought, 
without taking up the position, which so many of the current 
defences of toleration express or imply, that truth is either 
altogether uncertain or entirely indifferent. It is true that the 
doctrine of the testimony of the Spirit requires to be some- 
what cautiously stated, in order to guard against the mis- 
apprehension or the risk of its giving countenance to mysti- 
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cism or fanaticism. Even in the days of the Reformers, it 
was carried to excess in this direction by the Anabaptists, 
and other less odious sectaries; and in later times, besides 
avowed mystics, the Pietists in Germany, and the Methodists 
in England, have been accused, whether with or without 
foundation, of pushing it to an unwarrantable and dangerous 
extent. But it has been fully considered in all its lights by 
the most clear-headed and sober-minded men, under the 
additional scrutiny of all the objections of the acutest Romish 
controversialists, and the result has been, that it is stated 
by all the great systematic theologians of the seventeenth 
century, in a form in which it can be most thoroughly 
defended against all objections. However it may be ridi- 
culed by some, we do not hesitate to regard it as the 
very palladium of evangelical truth, and we do not know 
another sure foundation of our faith on Protestant princi- 
les. 
: It would be an interesting and instructive task to trace 
the history of the rise and progress of Rationalism in the 
light of this principle, and to observe whether the growth of 
that error has not been coincident with the forgetfulness or 
denial of the testimony of the Spirit to the truth. It was, 
as we have seen, maintained and defended in the most 
earnest way by the first Protestants, both in the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches ; it was only denied by the Socinians, 
who acknowledged indeed the authority of Scripture, but 
made reason its test and interpreter, and thus were the pre- 
cursors of the Rationalists. But as time rolled on, when 
the fresh awakening of religion at the Reformation began to 
die away, and the spiritual life of the churches to decay, it 
is not surprising that this doctrine, which requires, above 
all, spiritual discernment, should be disregarded and lost 
sight of. It was still indeed allowed a place by the theolo- 
gians in their systems, but it was apt to be forgotten in 
practice ; while most of those men who are noted as making 
a stand against the progressive declension of the age pro- 
claimed it :—Jacob Boehme in an exaggerated way, Spener 
and Arndt in a more judicious, and therefore more effective, 
manner. It was in vain that an unspiritual orthodoxy 
sought to defend itself by stronger statements of the inspir- 
ation of Scripture, and the importance of sound doctrine; 
and it is remarkable that the last of the Reformed confes- 
sions, the Swiss Formula Consensus of 1675, which contains 
the most extreme and injudicious statement of the inspiration 
of Scripture, does not make the slightest allusion to the old 
Protestant doctrine of thetestimony of the Spirit. The revived 
criticism and philosophy of the seventeeuth and eighteenth 
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centuries found the churches to a large extent removed 
from their old and sure footing, and fighting the battle on 
treacherous ground. We are glad to be able to quote, in 
support of this view, so high an authority as Hagenbach. 
Speaking of Lessing, who was one of the chief forerunners 
of the Rationalists, he says :— 


‘‘ As the Protestant church, in contradistinction to the Catholic, 
had asserted that the Bible was the foundation of all religious inquiry, 
Lessing sought to shew that Christianity was older than the Old or 
New Testament, which had their rise within the Christian church ; he 
went directly back to the most primitive doctrine framed by the 
earliest fathers, from the verbal sayings of men and an oral tradition. 
On this living spiritual power, which linked the early believers to each 
other, rests, according to Lessing, the framework of the church, while 
the Bible is but the plan of the church:on paper. . . . And this 
reasoning of Lessing was not without some good foundation, for 
Protestants had let a belief in the living power of the Spirit withdraw 
behind their belief in the written word, and always cried off the danger 
of the latter being attacked, while they let the former sleep. Many 
pions and thoughtful Protestants, particularly the mystics, had spoken 
of this, and tried to remedy the evil, but they could not gain a 
hearing. Lessing went too far in the opposite direction, and fell into 
an equal extreme. . . . The Protestant church would cease to be if 
the Scriptures were given up, although it were to be wished that we 
were not content with the mere dead possession of holy writ, but laid 
more stress upon the living Spirit, which holy writ not only makes us 
understand, but accept with the heart.’’* 


We would rather perhaps say that, instead of going to an 
extreme in the direction of the Protestant principle, Lessing 
adopted, in its germ at least, that of Rationalism; and the 
history of theological opinion in Germany since his time 
has been on a large scale, something like what the phases 
of faith of the younger Newman have exhibited on a smaller 
one. And the fact that so many of the leading theologians 
of that country are not only approaching more nearly the 
old orthodoxy, but reasserting the great Reformation princi- 
ple of the Bible, not as a dead letter, but along with the 





* We quote this passage from the English translation, published by T. 
& T. Clark, under the title of “German Rationalism” (pp. 91, 92), which 
we have not the opportunity of comparing with the original. But we venture 
to suspect that this passage at least is not quite accurately rendered ; though 
the task of translation seems on the whole to have been faithfully exe- 
cuted ; and the valuable work of Hagenbach has been made quite intelligible, as 
it is very interesting to the English readcr. Butsurely the last clause has been 
misconstrued by the translator. It should certainly read thus ,—“ The living 
Spirit, who makes us not only understand, but accept with the heart, holy writ.” 
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living Spirit, as the foundation and rule of our faith, is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times. 

A very similar course of events may be recognised in the 
religious history of England and Scotland. Here the spiri- 
tual impulse of the Reformation was longer of exhausting: 
itself than on the continent, the Reformers were followed by 
the Puritans and Covenanters; and the principle of the 
testimony of the Spirit was preserved as a living faith by the 
work of Owen on the Reason of Faith, and by the Westminster 
Standards. But there succeeded a period when an appeal 
to this was derided as fanaticism ; and then came the Deists, 
and the age of apologies, arguments, evidences of religion, 
along with a general declension and deadness of evangelical 
godliness. Then came the revival by Methodism without, 
and the evangelical clergy within the church ; when the work 
of the Spirit was again vindicated and raised to its due place, 
but more in its practical aspect than its bearings on theology. 
In this latter relation it has, we venture to think, not yet 
been fully acknowledged; and thus the door has been left 
open for the inroads of Romanism on the one hand, and 
vd Rationalism on the other, that distinguish the present 

ay. 

All this serves to shew, how close and intimate is the con- 
nection between truth and life, between evangelical sound- 
ness and spiritual religion. It has ever been found in the 
history of the church, that a declension of spiritual life has 
been either accompanied or followed by a departure from 
Christian truth. Sometimes indeed the two have been found 
apart, but it has only been for a short season. There have 
been times, when a strict formal orthodoxy has co-existed 
with an absence of spiritual life; but it has generally been 
found that the deadness in practice very soon brought about 
either a reaction or a corruption that speedily destroyed the 
theoretical orthodoxy. And on the other hand, if sometimes 
we see real earnest religion combined with very defective or 
erroneous views of the truth, may we not hope that the power 
of the life will gradually bring about a more full and correct 
knowledge of the truth, according to that word of the Saviour, 
“‘If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” Nor can we wonder at this close 
connection, if it be so that God has appointed his Spirit, 
who is the only and all sufficient source of all true godliness, 
to be also the teacher and witness of the truth. If this be 
80, the church cannot lose her hold of the one without, sooner 
or later, having the other wrested from her grasp. The only 
real and lasting security for the continuance of sound doc- 
trine in the church, is the continual presence and working 
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of the Spirit of truth. The Holy Ghost is the river of living 
water, the streams whereof make glad the city of God. 
Popery hardens and crystallises the living stream into an 
icy mass, making it more definite and tangible indeed, and 
more bright and brilliant as it glitters in the sun, but withal 
hard, dead, and motionless, incapable of really imparting 
life; the Spirit is supposed to testify through the outward 
organism of the church, and to work only through its ordi- 
nances. On the other hand Rationalism, ignoring or deny- 
ing the work of the Spirit altogether, dries up the stream 
entirely, and leaves only empty channels that mock the 
thirst of the beholders. The living water may be something 
less definite and tangible, not so easy to limit down or 
pourtray exactly, but it supplies the real want of the city, 
as neither the frozen glacier nor the empty channel can do. 
So it is not so easy, in some respects, always to realise the 
testimony of the Spirit, as.to rely either on ecclesiastical 
authority or enlightened reason ; it requires an eye directed 
to the unseen, and a heart attuned to the melodies of heaven ; 
it is always an easier thing to acquiesce in the idea that the 
Spirit speaks through the good and godly when we can see 
and hear, and who form the church, or that the dictates of 
our own reason are all the voice of the Spirit we are to ex- 
pect ; hence the facility with which either Rationalistic or 
Romanising principles have insinuated themselves into the 
church ; but in either of these ways we would be substitut- 
ing something dead and formal for the living Spirit, whom 
the Saviour has sent as the guide and teacher of his church. 
This, as we read it, is the great lesson taught us by the 
history of Rationalism. 





Art. VII.—The Lives of some of the more Celebrated Jewish 
Rabbis. 


Hi. Relandi Analecta Rabbinica. 1723. Trajecti ad Rhenum. Sephar- 
dim, or, the History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. By James 
Finn. 1841. London. 


i the various influences that have produced the pre- 

sent state of Biblical knowledge throughout Christendom, 
we are not to overlook the element that has been contri- 
buted by the Jewish Rabbis, from the twelfth century down- 
ward to the period of the Reformation. Forming a language 
of their own, simple and yet comprehensive, severely philo- 
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sophical and exact, built upon the basis of the scriptural 
Hebrew, yet borrowing its nomenclature from the languages 
of every country of their captivity and exile, from the ruins 
of Babylon to the wharfs of Amsterdam, the Rabbis, like 
their ancient forefathers, have made themselves possessors 
of the treasures of the gentiles, in taking and fabricating 
into a dialect, conformable to the genius of their own vene- 
rable tongue, terms of life, and learning, and science, and 
art, from the Arabic, and the Chaldee, and the Syriac, and 
the Greek, and the Latin, and the Italian, and the German, 
and the Dutch, and the Spanish, and the Portuguese ; and 
have embodied in those mystic symbols, like so many 
emblems of victory over entile nations, the results of their 
labours in the criticism and interpretation of those sacred 
records, which, in many respects, they must be allowed best 
to understand, as being originally written in their native 
tongue, of which they were made the earliest depositaries, 
and in relation to which we may still say, they are the 
librarians of the world. There is a strong and wide-spread 
prejudice against the literature and intelligence of the Jews ; 
and, even among Christian men, it has been too generally 
supposed, that abstracting from the inspired productions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, wisdom has entirely perished from 
the sons of Abraham. The conclusion, like other prejudices, 
has its origin in ignorance. Because they have heard of the 
fables of the Talmud, how that the hostler of Rabbi Judah, 
the Holy, was more rich than the king of the Persians, or 
how every member of the great Sanhedrim was skilled in 
seventy languages, or how Rabbi John Ben Narbai despatched 
three hundred calves and three hundred flagons of wine to 
dinner, or how three hundred asses were scarcely able to 
carry the keys of the treasure-houses of Korahi, or how 
David, by the flight of a single arrow, killed eight hundred 
men at once, or how two thousand soldiers, in the army of 
Coziba, were endued with such adroitness, that whilst they 
rode past, by a simple twitch of their right hand they could 
each pluck up by the roots a cedar of Lebanon,—such per- 
sons, tickled with such curious marvels, and being at once 
strangers to the genius of the East, abounding in fiction and 
allegory, and incapable of relishing the sly humour of the 
expatriated rabbi, who was often glad to seize the breathing- 
time of persecution, in framing an astonishing story, or 
indulging a bright day dream, or building a castle in the 
air, have hastily and erroneously concluded, that all the 
learning and acquirements of the modern Hebrews are 
nothing but a collection of falsehood and infatuation. A 
judgment as fallacious and unfounded, in regard to Hebrew 
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literature, as if from the Adventures of Jack the Giant-Killer, 
or the Travels of Baron Munchausen, or the Exploits of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, a stranger 
to the comprehensive literature of our country, should rashly 
and dogmatically conclude that the literature of England 
was utterly unacquainted with the living germs and matured 
lucubrations of a rich and intellectual philosophy. The fact 
is, there is no department of philosophy in which the modern 
Jews have not excelled; they have enriched their language 
by a transfusion into their peculiar dialect of the finest works 
of Greece, and Persia, and Arabia; Aristotle, and Plato, and 
Euclid, and Hippocrates, and Galen, and Avicenna, and 
Averroes, and Sacrobosco, are found clothed with the dignity 
of a Hebrew dress ; and original treatises in grammar, and 
logic, and metaphysics, and criticism, and arithmetic, and 
algebra, and geometry, and astronomy, and the-most subtle 
and learned questions in hermeneutics and theology start up 
in the old language of the rabbi, with an accuracy and a 
skill, with a severity and a precision, that may with the 
utmost ease compare with the works of the acutest school- 
men, or the most accomplished mathematician in any coun- 
try or in any age. There can be no question, that from the 
time of the dispersion of the Hebrews from the College of 
the Gaonim, in Babylon, and their consequent settlement in 
Cordova, in 1039, down to their expulsion from Spain, in 
1492, when, according to Mariana, 800,000 were banished, 
the Jews were the most learned, scientific, and enterprising 
men in Europe. They filled the chief offices in the court of 
Spain ; they adorned the academies of Cordova, and Seville, 
and Granada ; they were the chief assistants of Alonzo the 
Tenth, surnamed the Wise, in making his sidereal observa- 
tions, and compiling his astronomical tables, and publishing 
his Book of Circles; in that Chaldean science, they were 
the instructors of the Moors, and the forerunners of that 
brilliant course of discovery, which, under Henry Duke of 
Viseo, and Vasca de Gama, revealed the headlands of Africa, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and opened up a maritime 
road to the commerce and riches of India: they carried the 
astronomy of Chaldea, and the dialectics of Greece, and the 
chemistry of Spain, into the universities of France and of 
England ; they taught in the universities of Paris and of 
Oxford ; and students from different parts of the world came 
flocking to the plains of Andalusia.* The works that the 
Jews have published in Venice, in Thessalonica, and in Con- 
stantinople, and throughout the towns and cities of Ger- 





* Finn’s Sephardim, p. 229. 
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many, are a sufficient refutation of those who imagine that 
this sort of literature abounds in few authors. Many thou- 
sands of volumes of Rabbinical literature, in every species of 
excellence, are to be found in the Jewish catalogues. And 
one may boldly affirm of the multitude of Rabbinical books 
existing at this day, in every sort of art and science, that 
the Hebrews, even in this respect, may with perfect facility 
be compared with any Gentile nation. * 


“« A miraculous people,” says Mr Finn, “ they still command the 
attention of the world, even in their fallen state ; and the intellectual 
or moral advancement of mankind, with all the gigantic march of 
events, does not preclude the certainty of God’s express arrangements 
for Israel. While the infidel sneers at them as the ‘ Pariahs of the 
globe,’ or the more friendly Christian, in reverting to their long past 
history, and looking for their promised spiritual regeneration, as well 
as the national return to their own land, designates them ‘ the aristo- 
eracy of the world ;’ as yet the Hebrew walks on in his self-conceited 
stubbornness ; empires become extinct, tribes and languages become 
amalgamated; but, these remain an indestructible race; they are 
dealt with by an unparalleled discipline, and an unparalleled result 
will hereafter redound to the glory of God.” + 


Such are the remarks of the modern historian of ‘‘ The 
Sephardim,” a clear and an entertaining narrative of the 
sojourn of the Jews in Spain. 


‘‘ The character of the race,” says an able writer in the Times, “is, 
in the main, everywhere the same ; but in each country there is a dif- 
ferent variety, and the Jews of Turkey are not the least interesting. 
The English species we know well. The showily dressed gentleman, 
with rings and breastpin, bushy black whiskers, and a mouthful of 
glittering teeth, who keeps a gig, and is connected with a theatre, is 
one variety. Then there is the flaxen-haired type, generally poor 
and shabby, serving in cheap tailors’ marts, and bidding against each 
other at picture auctions. The German Jew is intellectually superior. 
He is more of the type which Rembrandt loved to paint, small, with 
dark dry features, acute, but with a mind by no means always set on 
sordid gains and low enjoyments. His researches are often as labo- 
rious as those of the Teutonic professors among whom he lives ; his 
logic is as sound, his critical powers as keen, his imagination as bril- 
liant. As a philosopher, he adds another system to the metaphysical 
universe ; as a theologian, he gives a deeper meaning to the dogmatic 
teaching of John and Paul. The Jew of Eastern Europe is physically 





* Relandi Analecta Rabbinica, p.187. ‘ Nam non temere quis affirmave- 
rit de multiplicitate librorum etiamum extantium in qualibet disciplinarum 
specie, Hebrxos cum quibuslibet gentibus facile posse contendere.”—Genebr. 
Tabule Rabbinice. The number of Hebrew works, in the Bodleian Library 
alone, certainly, in this respect, the richest in the world, is upwards of three 
thousand.—See Steinschneider's Jewish Literature, pi ix. 

+ Finn's Sephardim, preface, p. ix. 
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the finest of his race. The bearded old Hebrew, who comes from 
Poland, with a wallet at his back, is often caught by admiring artists, 
and made to sit for portraits of Abraham or Eli. These Constanti- 
nople Jews are mostly relics of the tribe, who fled from the fires of the 
Inquisition in Western Europe, and their thick Shemitic Spanish is 
still heard in the close alleys where they congregate, outcasts lower 
than the lowest, and beings on whom the meanest Rayah may inflict 
in turn the insults which he receives from his Turkish master. They 
are a quiet race, slender, and stooping, with something weak and 
idiotic in their features, which are far more delicate than those of their 
English countrymen. Occasionally, there is one whose countenance 
might have been intelligent, if a better fortune had ever allowed any 
noble or elevating thoughts to be presented to the dormant mind, or 
the sun of hope had ever broken through the chill mist of contempt 
and poverty, which must encircle the journey of his life. ‘Though 
they are what they are, one can still imagine that in the schools of 
Cordova and Toledo, their forefathers were great in philosophy and 
medicine ; that they were the physicians of emperors and kings, and 
even gave many a bishop to the Church which persecuted them. 
However, the descendants are poor and miserable, earning a scanty 
meal by the sale of stationery and petty wares ; and, there they stand, 
at the entrance of the bazaar, whispering confidentially to each Eng- 
lishman that passes, and offering their services with that mysterious 
air of secrecy, which characterizes their race.” * 


But it is chiefly as theologians, and commentators on their 
own Hebrew Scriptures, that the modern Jews stand pro- 
minently forward. And it cannot be denied that there is a 
deep and subduing interest in pondering over the hallowed 
records that have been inspired by the Spirit of God, and 
commented upon in different dialects, but still with the same 
intense admiration, by the hoary Rabbi, and the anxious 
Hacham, who, whatever else may be their faults, scorned 
and detested by all the world besides, cleave to the Scriptures 
that their fathers have handed down to them, with all the 
enthusiasm of an instinctive devotion and unconquerable 
attachment. There is, in fact, in the perusal, as well as in 
the association, a strange and an overwhelming wonder- 
ment, to unfold the pages of Baxtort’s folio Bible, and luxu- 
riate over the caustic commentaries of Rashi, and Radak, 
and Ralbag, and Aben Ezra, shrouded in crabbed charac- 
ters, and rabbinical peculiarities, with the mysteries of the 
greater and lesser Masora, surrounding, as with a mystic 
fence, the pure Hebrew of Moses and the prophets, side by 
side with the far less sacred, yet still venerable, Chaldee, in 
the classic elegance of Onkelos, or the more paraphrastic 
idiom of Jonathan Ben Uzziel. 





* The Times, Monday, May 22. 1854. 
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** About the middle of the twelfth century,” says Dr Ken- 
nicott, ‘‘ lived the four men, who did so much honour to the 
Jewish nation, Maimonides, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and Kim- 
chi.” * These are the Rabbis, to whose eventful lives we 
would wish, in the present article, shortly to allude; and, if 
space permit, we would also wish to add a short notice of two 
others, the one of whom flourished about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the other towards the close of the 
fifteenth: we mean Ralbag and Abarbanel. We shall endea- 
vour to give a very short view of the career of each of those 
eminent individuals, in order; and, 

First, of Maimonides. This celebrated man, who is called 
Maimonides, from his being the son of Maimon, is also styled 
Moses the Egyptian, from his long residence in Egypt, and 
Rambam, from the initial letters of his full name, Rabbi Moses 
bar Maimon. He was born at Cordova, on the eve of the 
Passover, in the year 1131, his mother, who was the daughter 
of a butcher, having died in giving him birth. At the same time, 
he was a descendant of Rabbi Judah the Holy, the compiler 
of the Mishnah, and thence by the female line a branch of the 
royal house of Judah. Young Rambam was in his boyhood 
of such an unpromising genius, and so little disposed to study, 
that he was often received with harsh words and blows by his 
father, and surnamed in anger the son of a butcher. At last, 
the son of the butcher’s daughter was driven from his father’s 
house. Reduced to extremity, the young man betook himself 
to a synagogue, where he had a refreshing sleep, and remained 
over the night ; on awaking, Maimonides found himself a new 
man ; the emergency, no doubt, quickened the latent genius of 
the youth ; and He who directs the minutest circumstances of 
our lot, had now brought him to the turning-point of his 
earthly existence. Rambam fled from the face of his father, 
and repairing to another city, put himself under the tuition of 
Rabbi Joseph ben Megas, under whose instructions he laid the 
foundation of those acquirements which afterwards attained to 
so wonderful a height. When many years had transpired, he 
returned to Cordova; he kept aloof from his father’s house ; 
he harangued the synagogue on a Sabbath, when the audience 
was seized with admiration and astonishment ; his father and 
relations did him honour, and received him with affection and 
gratitude ; the son of the butcher's daughter, who had formerly 
been considered remarkable only for his slowness and stupidity, 


had now become a learned Rabbi, and an accomplished 
orator. 





* Kennicott on Hebrew Text, vol. ii. pp. 455, 456. 
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From Spain, Maimonides passed into Egypt, induced, it 
would appear, from the state of the country that gave him 
birth. Mahomedanism was, at this period, rife in the Penin- 
sula; and Jews and Christians were compelled to make a pro- 
fession of Islamism. In these circumstances, Rabbi Moses 
repaired to Cairo, supported himself by the traffic of jewels, 
and gave himself to the study of medicine. He, at the same 
time, assiduously cultivated the Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
and added an extensive knowledge of the Chaldee, Turkish, 
and Median. He was in fact possessed of the most varied and 
accurate erudition ; he was an accomplished mathematician, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the whole body of the civil 
and canon law of the Jews; and in his treatise entitled Yad 
ha-hhazakah, that is, The Strong Hand, he has reduced the 
whole system, as huddled together in the Talmud, out of a 
dialect complicated and variable, and from a condition the 
most intricate and confused, into a code of exact order, and 
translucent aphorisms, contained in fourteen books, expressed 
in a flowing and easy style, and written in the purest and 
most elegant Hebrew. In these circumstances, from selling 
jewels of mineralogy, he now began to sell jewels of wisdom 
and literature. He opened a school in Egypt, in which he 
taught philosophy and the Jewish law, with great popularity 
and applause, his prelections being attended by students from 
different countries. His friend the Cadi, Al-Phadel Abdol 
Rakem aben ali Al-Baissani, patronised the academy; and 
when Abdol Rakem was raised to the sovereignty, Maimonides 
was appointed physician to the court. This was the earthly 
pinnacle of the rabbi’s career. 

It would appear from a letter to his intimate friend, Rabbi 
Samuel Tybbon, that Rambam’s official duties as medical 
adviser were no sinecure. He lived in Egypt, and the sove- 
reign resided in Al-Kairo, a distance of two Sabbath days’ 
journeys, whither he had to travel every day; and when he 
returned, he was so oppressed and overwhelmed with attend- 
ing and prescribing to a crowd of patients of all classes, con- 
sisting of Gentiles and Jews, nobles and artizans, judges and 
tax-gatherers, friends and foes, that sometimes he fell asleep 
from excess of labour, and was so worn out that he could scarcely 
speak. His professional labours, however, did not prevent 
him from sending forth to the light a series of works of exten- 
sive and accomplished authorship. A perfect master of both 
Arabic and Hebrew, he composed in both languages, in a style 
of remarkable purity and ease. And his writings are so cha- 
racterised by manly sense, and depth and originality of thought, 
that they constitute a new era in the literature of his nation. 
He died in Egypt, in the year 1205, and was buried in the 
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Holy Land; but whether in the city of Hebron or that of 
Tiberias, has not been ascertained: the Jews in Jerusalem pro- 
claimed a public fast in all their synagogues, and the Mahome- 
dans followed his bier during two days of its progress, and 
bewailed his loss as that of a common friend. 

Maimonides wrote both on medicine and theology ; but his 

eat work is his Moreh Nebuchim, that is, The Expounder of 

oubtful and Obscure Passages of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The author esteemed it to be his chief work, and learned men 
of all creeds and countries have ever held it in the highest 
estimation. Its expositions proceed, not upon the occult 
sciences of the Cabbala, or the mazy labyrinths of the Talmud, 
but are founded on the Scripture itself, and supported by a 
well-directed reason and a sound philosophy. Another work 
of the same nature, and built upon the same principles, is his 
Maddah or Knowledge. 

Immediately on the publication of those works, succeeded a 
sensation in the synagogue, such as burst amidst the papacy 
on Jansen’s production of his Augustinus, or when Pascal 
scattered his Provincial Letters among the swarms of the 
Jesuists. A yell of desperation and bigotry arose from the 
rabbis of Montpellier ; it excommunicated all the readers of 
the “ Moreh” and the “ Maddah ;” it kindled the flames that 
consumed the books in the market-place; it flew across the 
waters of the Mediterranean ; it denounced the author as a 
heretic ; it pursued him even to the grave, and erased the 
inscription from his tombstone, “ The choicest of men,” and 
substituted in its place, “ The accursed and the heretic.” The 
rabbis of the province of Narbonne espoused the cause of 
Maimonides, and excommunicated those of Montpellier. The 
schism existed for many years, but was at last brought to a 
close in the year 1232, by the energetic intelligence and 
benevolent zeal of another great rabbi, David Kimchi. The 
party at Montpellier relented, and caused the epitaph to be 
restored which they had so unkindly effaced. 

The chief, and indeed the only cause of the condemnation 
of those books by the rabbis of Montpellier, was the free and 
manly tone of discussion which, after centuries of intellectual 
bondage, they had dared to introduce. In treating of the legal 
precepts and ceremonies, Maimonides had assigned their final 
cause, on the ceasing of which, the ceremonial law must need 
come to an end; and he had spoken of the first cause, and the 
mode of his operation on things without, in a manner similar to 
that of Christian theologians. The freedom and liberality of 
sentiment were, in fact, deemed too favourable to Christianity. 

But both Jews and Christians are now unanimously of 
opinion that Rabbi Moses bar Maimon was one of the greatest 
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men of the Hebrew nation. “I do not value that book only,” 
says Julius Scaliger, speaking of the Moreh Nebuchim, “but 
also all the works of that rabbi, to such an extent, that I am 
disposed to say, that he alone among the Jews, has desisted 
from trifling.” And Isaac Casaubon speaks much to the same 
effect : “ Moses Maimonides,” says he, “ was a man of solid and 
immense learning, of whom I think I may truly say, what Pliny 
formerly said of Diodorus Siculus, that he is the first among 
his countrymen that has ceased to be a trifler.” And if the 
first, he certainly is not the last ; for the merits of this great 
rabbi are now appreciated by the general mind of Israel. 
Their affirmation is, that “from Moses to Moses, there has not 
arisen one like Moses ;” that is, “from Moses the man of God, 
until Moses the son of Maimon, there has not arisen one like 
Moses the son of Maimon, who in learning and acquirements is 
to be compared to Moses the Hebrew lawgiver.’” By a play 
upon the initial letters of his name, he is styled Ram Bémi&zal, 
that is, “one high among the stars,” or “born under a happy 
constellation.” And he is called Méréh Zédék, “ the doctor of 
righteousness ;” and Or Ha&golah, “ the light of the captivity.” 

The next rabbi that we mentioned is Jarchi. Jarchi is so 
so called in reference to the place of his birth, viz. Lwnel, in 
the south of France, which in Hebrew is Jarach, the moon. 
His full name is Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac; and hence, ac- 
cording to the Jewish practice, by grouping together the 
initial letters, he is commonly called Rashi. He was born in 
the year of our Lord 1105. He had no fixed teacher, but pro- 
fited by the occasional instructions of different individuals. 
He was possessed of the quickest parts ; and so addicted to the 
study of the Scriptures, that in a short time he was ignorant 
of nothing that the rabbis had written before him, on the 
sacred books. Having come of age, he travelled in his thirtieth 
year into Italy, passing thence into Greece, and proceeding as 
far as Jerusalem; he went through the whole of the Holy 
Land, and afterwards visited Egypt. When leaving Egypt, he 
traversed Persia, and going through Tartary, an uscovy, 
and other countries of the north, he came into Germany, 
whence he returned into his native land in the sixth year after 
he had left it. Such is the narrative of Rashi’s travels as given 
by Bartoloccio,* and it must be allowed that such a grand tour 
was admirably fitted for furnishing the mind of the future 
critic and commentator. Nor was 4 a scholar himself only. 
His three sons: in-law, Rabbi Meir, Rabbi Juda Bar Nachman, 
and Rabbénu Ephraim, were all distinguished for their litera- 
ture and wisdom. 





* Relandi Analecta Rabbinica, viz., Vitae Celeberrimorum Rabbinorum, p. 60. 
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Rashi was eminent at once for his general attainments and 
his commentary on all the books of the Old Testament. He 
also commenced an exposition, and overtook almost all the 
tractates of the Gemara. He was cut off by death before he 
finished it; but his grandson, Rabbi Sampson, the son of 
Rabbi Meir, completed the work. Rashi was also a learned 
physician, and skilled in astrology. He understood almost. all 
the foreign tongues, which in his notes and commentaries, 
especially on the sacred Scriptures, he uses for the illustration 
of some of the more difficult words. He had anticipated some- 
thing of that science of ethnology, which in recent times has 
shed such a splendour on the connection of languages and the 
history of nations. In places where the carelessness of tran- 
scribers or the lapse of time had vitiated the text or rendered 
it obscure, Rashi brought the affinity of tongues to dispel the 
difficulty, and by the use of old Gallic words or italic vocables, 
obscurities started into the light of day. The style of Rashi 
is concise and elegant, sometimes short and abrupt, in not a 
few places obscure. The commentator stands in need of a 
commentary. And biurim or commentaries on Rashi are 
learned and numerous. As it was the practice of Titus Ves- 
pasian when he travelled to turn aside from the way if he saw 
any old ruin, aqueduct, or temple and examine it, so it was 
the custom of Rashi in his travels to turn off his road to cities 
in which there were Hebrew schools, to hear the doctors, to 
dispute with them, and to record their decisions in writing, and 
sometimes he left the written record of his own opinion, 
although without a name attached to it, in not a few of the 
academies of the Jews which he visited throughout Europe. 
These decisions have been gathered up and embodied in the 
Gloss of the Talmud.* Rashi did much service for the Jews. 
He was acquainted with men as well as books. But his 
writings are his monument, He stands there on so high and 
commanding an eminence, that no less a man than Maimonides 
has left this testimony concerning him, “I would have written 
many other commentaries had I not been anticipated by that 
Frenchman.” He died at Treves, in France, in’the year of our 
Lord 1180, when he was consequently seventy-five years of age. 
His body being afterwards conveyed into Bohemia, was buried 
in the city of Prague, and Bartoloccio informs us that in his 
day an inscription on stone was still visible over his grave. 

The name of Rashi stands deservedly high among the Jews. 
For the neatness of his manner and the laconic brevity of his 
style, he is called the prince of commentators. His appellation 
Rashi, consisting of the first letters of his own name and that 





* Glossa Talmudica ; Vitae Celebrium Rabbinorun, p. 67. 
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of his father (viz., Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac), has, in r t 
of his great merits, been explained to denote Rosh Shivté 
Jehuda, “the head of the tribes of Judah.” And as the Greeks 
by way of eminence used to speak of Homer by the name of 
“the Poet,” so the Jews style Rashi Parashandata, that is, 
“the Expositor.” 

The rabbi whose name we noticed next is Aben Ezra. He 
is commonly called Chacham, or “the sage,” by the Hebrews, 
and, as his full name is Rabbi Abram Ben Meir Aben Ezra, 
he is styled by a contraction arising from the initial letters, 
yaxon, Harabaa. He was born at Toledo, in Spain, and ac- 
cording to the more probable account, in the year 1119. He 
was an accomplished scholar, a man of science and genius. 
He wrote a commentary on what the Modern Jews call “all 
the twenty-four books,” that is, all the canonical books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Among those different books, his com- 
mentary on the book of Job stands conspicuous ; and for this 
work, his intimate knowledge of the Arabic, by which he has 
been able to throw much light on many obscure words closely 
connected with that language, has admirably fitted him. 
Along with his productions on the interpretation of Scripture, 
he has also written others of a kindred character. He has 
published various treatises on pure grammar. And, what 
cannot meet with the same commendation, he has written not 
a few on the secret mysteries of the Cabbala, the occult 
science of the Jews, the Magic or black art of the most de- 
graded and superstitious of the Hebrews. Emerging from 
that asphaltic pool, he gave his attention to pure science, and 
brought forth more than one tractate on the subject of arith- 
metic. Whilst rising in his studies to the contemplation of 
physical truth, he first introduced the brazen astrolabe in the 
use of the globes, and distinguished himself by various and 
valuable works in the science of astronomy, which in those 
days was uniformly allied with judicial astrology. Nor did he 
rest here; the commentator, the grammarian, the cabbalist, 
the astronomer, and the astrologer, was also an accomplished 
physician and elegant poet. His poems are composed in the 
rhyme of the modern Hebrews, and flow with ease and per- 
spicuity. The following are the titles of some of them: j2°n 
ypo, Chai Ben Mekitz, “Let live on the Son awakened,” or, 
“The life of the Risen One”; on the soul, its reward and 
punishment, mown Sy yw, Shir al Hanneshema “The Song of 
the Soul”; an exposition of the Jewish superstition, by which 
it is believed that the soul leaves the bale duns the night, 
and having related its adventures to the angels returns to the 
body again in the morning; mows Sa sndbx qo, Agadelcha 
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Elohé col neshema, “I will praise thee, O God of all spirits,” 
being a morning hymn; and bp qwp) yan, Vobechen nak- 
dishach melech, “ And thus will we — thee, O King,”— 
@ composition used on the great day of atonement. 

As Eben Ezra was possessed of the greatest variety of 
talents, so he lived in the greatest diversity of countries. He 
was by no means confined, in his peregrinations, to that land 
of adopted Judaism,—the gorgeous clime of the Spanish 
peninsula. Possessed of a restless energy, and indomitable 
perseverance, and furnished with many languages, and especially 
the Arabic, of which he was a consummate master, and burning 
with an insatiable desire “to seek and intermeddle with all 
knowledge,” Aben Ezra, like the other contemporaries of his 
nation, Maimonides and Rashi, was bent on travel. He visited 
France, and Italy, and Greece, and England, and the islands of 
the Mediterranean, meeting with his fate in the Isle of Rhodes. 
It was in England that he wrote his nawn mux, Jghéreth 
Hashabbath, “ Epistle of the Sabbath day,” in which the rest 
of the Sabbath appears to him under a figure, and instructs 
him how the Jews ought to observe the eve of the Sabbath 
immediately before, instead of immediately after, the day; at 
the very time that, under Henry the Second, the conqueror of 
Ireland, the paramour of Rosamond Clifford, and the penitent 
devotee at the shrine of Thomas a Becket, the Jews were 
expelled from England, and were leaving London in thousands, 
under the charge of having adulterated the coin of the realm 
In that motley group was Rabbi Aben Ezra, when the circum- 
stances of his situation would probably bring back to his mind 
a kindred destiny, under which, with their troughs in their 
hykes, and their oppressors’ jewels in their hands, his nation 
was driven forth from the land of Egypt. Would that the eve 
of his Sabbath, as he retired from the shores of Britain, had 
recalled to his memory the eve of a brighter morn that burst 
from the tomb of Calvary ; and that, amidst the sorrows of his 
earthly pilgrimage, he might have been enabled to feel that 
there still remaineth a rest for the people of God! 

With talents so versatile, and fortunes so varied, it will 
scarcely be matter of surprise that, among his other effusions, 
Aben Ezra has written a poem on the Game of Chess. The 
stately language of the Hebrew patriarchs is brought down to 
the details of that oriental amusement ; but the descriptions, 
at the same time, are suffused with an air of Judaic gravity. 
Sage counsels and moral reflections rise up, and bloom, and 
luxuriate, amidst kings and queens, arrayed in stately mien, 
and bishops with towering mitres, and knights, and horses’ 
heads, and pawns with spherical tops, and castles with threat- 
ening turrets, whether representing by their movements, or 
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varying colours of white, and black, and red, and green, the 
shifting scenes of multiform life, or the more rapid, although 
not more perilous, brunt of war. The sombre severity of the 
Jewish sage never leaves him, and he describes the game in 
which the Chinese, and the Hindoo, and the Arab, and the 
European have delighted, with all the dignity of a Stoic 
moralist, or the dreamy magnificence of an opium-consuming 
Mussulman. As an illustration of the Rabbi’s mode of moral- 
ising, in this royal game played out in rhymes, we cannot give 
a better instance than that of the breaking up of the game. 
The king, being confined to his situation by what is called 
check~mate,—a word that, originally Hebrew, has passed into 
every language of the earth, within whose territories chess 
and civilisation have entered,—“ And for the king’s sake,” says 
Aben Ezra, “all his troops are slain, and the redemption of 
his life is equivalent to theirs ; the glory is gone, and they are 
no more his subjects, for their lord ‘is slain; but, nevertheless, 
they may fight another battle, and those who are slain may 
experience a resurrection.”* A moral worthy of an old Hebrew 
amusing himself, amidst the sorrows of life, with a passing 
pageant, and from it casting his eye backward to the glory of 
his ancestral kings, and forward to the trembling hopes of a 
__ better world,—a reflection worthy of a rabbinical commentator on 
Moses and the prophets. But, alas! how far short of the saving 
apprehension of Him who is “ the resurrection and the life.” 
We have just alluded to the fact, that Aben Ezra’s last abode 
was the isle of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. He had reached 
the advanced age of seventy-five ; he had seen many countries, 
and been engaged in many pursuits; but his earliest and last 
study was the sacred books of his fathers. He was reading in 
the twelfth chapter of the book of Genesis. He had just come 
to those words in the fourth verse, “ And Abraham was seventy 
and five years old, when he departed out of Haran ;’ when, 
feeling himself dying, he made a slight alteration on the last 
syllable of the last word, and added two others, thus, me }y1n12 
ayn, Mecharin af haolam, that is, “out of the toil and turmoil 
of this world,” and, on so saying, he expired. Would that, 
like another aged Jew, he had been able to say, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation ;” and that, leavin 
the sorrows of this sinful world, he had had a well-ground 
hope of another and a better, through the grace and merits of 
that Messiah, even Jesus of Nazareth, who “has abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light by the gospel.” 
Kimchi is the Rabbi that falls to be considered next in 





* Finn’s Sephardim, p. 197. Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebrea, vol. i. p. 85. 
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order. Rabbi David Ben Joseph Kimchi is the descendant of 
a family rich in intellectual resources. His father and his 
brother were both literary men, and his ancestors had for 
generations been rulers of synagogues, and chiefs of academies, 
in Arragon and Castille. His common appellation among the 
Jews is Radak, being the initials of his full name. He was 
born at Narbonne, in the province of Languedoc, in a year 
that has not been exactly fixed, but which must have been 
about the middle of the twelfth century. For we find mention 
made of him, as a man of note, in the year 1192, and he was 
already an infirm and aged man in the year 1232, when he 
was engaged in settling the controversy about the Moreh and 
the Maddah. Without the original genius of Maimonides, or 
the elegance of Rashi, or the diversified attainments of Aben 
Ezra, David Kimchi was no mean man. He is the prince of 
Hebrew grammarians, and the great oe of the Jews. 
He is also a judicious commentator on the Old Testament ; 
and, divested of much of the superstitions of Judaism, he is 
sharp in his opposition to what he deemed Christianity, namely, 
that corrupt form of religion that is presented by the Church 
of Rome. It is especially in his exposition of some of the 
Psalms that Radak dips his pen in gall, and bites and barks 
at the Christians. But the childishness of some of his objec- 
tions is so great, as only to shew us the uncommon power of 
prejudice, and the extreme weakness in some points of even 
the strongest minds. Of this there is a very striking illustra- 
tion in his objections to the Trinity of persons in one God. 
He is speaking of that well-known passage in the book of 
Genesis, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ;” 
“So God created man in his own image ; in the image of God 
created he him ; male and female created he them.” Kimchi 
is desirous of destroying the argument for a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead, that arises from these words; and, 
after endeavouring to explain away their force, by a reference 
to what he calls the royal mode of speaking, and a quotation 
from 2 Samuel xvi. 20, “Then said Absalom to Ahithophel, 
Give counsel among you (or, to you) what we shail do;” 
feeling, we suppose, that this plural verb, “ what we shall do,” 
may undoubtedly include Ahithophel and the other conspira- 
tors along with Absalom, and not refer to Absalom alone, 
he has recourse to another expedient, which is so absurd and 
original, that, as a specimen of the wisdom of the ancients 
being turned into folly, we give exactly in his own words :— 
“My lord, my father of blessed memory,” says he, “gave as 
his explanation, that God spoke as it were over the four 
elements, because he had said of the other things created, 
‘Let the earth bring forth; ‘Let the earth bud with grass;’ 
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‘ Let the waters bring forth abundantly ; but in man, wishin, 
to place a superior spirit, he therefore says, ‘Let us make,’ an 
in the same manner, ‘in our image.’ For the spirit is after 
the image of things above, and the body after the image of 
things below.” Such is the famous exposition of the learned 
Joseph Kimchi, the father, as adduced and patronised by the 
learned David Kimchi, the son; an exposition which, if it 
proves anything, tells us that, whilst “the earth” and “the 
waters” are expressly specified by name, when the one is com- 
manded to abound with grass, and the other with fishes ; on 
the other hand, the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water, 
are to be elegantly understood as directly addressed, although 
their names are never mentioned, when God says, “ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness:” an exposition 
which, if it proves anything, proves too much ; for it does not 
merely explain away the plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
it debases the Godhead, by equalising Him with the things 
that are made, and reduces all to an immense pantheistic 
chaos,—one huge mass of atheism. 

But it is chiefly as a verbal critic, a strictly grammatical com- 
mentator, that Kimchi excels. Where his prejudices as a Jew 
do not interfere, he is at once enlightened and generous. And 
he has earned immortal honour by his defence of the fair fame of 
Maimonides ; in allaying the evil spirit of stupid and malignant 
bigotry, that fastened upon the writings of that great man, and 
howled over his grave. The Jews of Montpellier having 
denounced Maimonides, and his Moréh and Maddah, those of 
Narbonne excommunicated the three ringleaders at Mont- 
pellier. Those of Montpellier, in their turn, despatched a mes- 
senger with letters to the sages and synagogues in other parts 
of France ; and, stirring up the Jews, threw back excommuni- 
cations and anathemas upon those of Narbonne, and all who 
favoured the writings of Maimonides. The Jews of Narbonne, 
at this juncture, perceiving the devouring flame that was 
kindled, appointed Rabbi David Kimchi, a man now of age 
and experience, to proceed to all the synagogues of the old 
kingdoms of Catalonia and Arragon, and urgently press upon 
them, that all cities, provinces, and synagogues, should meet 
and deliberate, and take steps for settling this dispute, and 
pees down those factious men.* Kimchi having commenced 

is journey, could not complete it, but, hindered by bad weather 
and indifferent health, stopped mid way. But what he could 
not’ transact personally, he accomplished by his letters. For, ina 
short time, not only by the chief rabbis of those countries, but 
by the collective and united synagogues, with one common 





* Buxtorf's Preface to Moreh Nevochim, p. 16. 
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consent, were hurled solemn excommunications and withering 
anathemas, by which Rabbi Solomon ben Rabbi Abraham, of 
Montpellier, and Rabbi Jonas, who afterwards apostatised, and 
David ben Saul, who by Gematria, or a transmutation of letters, 
was nicknamed the son of a menstruous woman, were all three 
smitten and laid prostrate. A few, however (among whom, Rabbi 
Joseph ben Alphachar, held the first place), still remained firm, 
on the side of Rabbi Solomon and his partizans. Nor is it to 
be wondered at, says the younger Buxtorf, for it is an old pro- 
verb among the rabbis, that every schemer hates the scheme 
thut outwits him.* On the transpiring of these events, the 
French sages, who had first countenanced the excommunications 
and anathemas, were seized with fear and trembling, so that 
regretting the step that they had taken, they were heartily 
ashamed, and begging the forgiveness of those of their own 
province, made the most humble apology. But, the prime 
mover of all this dissension was not so speedily brought to 
his senses. Rabbi Solomon, perceiving that he was not sup- 
ported by the French Jews, and that he could not accomplish 
the object of his desire, betook himself to the Christians ; and, 
in the first instance, in fact, applied to the lowest and most 
degraded of the multitude, an rsuaded them, that sundry 
heretics had arisen among the Jews, who entertained certain 
pernicious dogmas, imbibed from the writings of Maimonides ; 
as they were in the habit of burning their own heretics, he 
expressed his wish, that they would proceed against the heretics 
of his nation in the same manner ; and, in the mean time, that 
they would adopt measures to have the books, Moreh and 
Maddah, committed to the flames. Nor did Rabbi Solomon 
rest here, but proceeded also to the prelates of the Romish 
Church, and addressed them in the same manner, so that the 
matter at length reached the cardinal, who at that time presided 
over the churches of Spain ; the Jews were thrown into the 
utmost danger, and madea general reproach.+ But the Roman 
ecclesiastics had the good sense to perceive the merits of the 
Moréh and the Maddah ; the sacred censors refused to condemn 
the books ; and the very persons, who, on other occasions, have 
not scrupled to burn the Jews by thousands, making with the 
greatest gusto an auto de fé of their victims, dressed with the 
san-benito, and adorned with dancing devils, constrained by 
the overruling providence of God, allowed the heretics, in the 
present instance, to go free. 

Such is a short abstract of the progress of this great contro- 
versy, which Rabbi David Kimchi had the chief merit of 





* Preface to Moreh Nevochim, p. 16. 
t Buxtorf’s Preface to Moreh Nevochim, p. 17. 
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bringing to a close. This he accomplished whilst residing 
under the roof of Judah Kashiit, at Abula, by the letters which 
he addressed to Rabbi Joseph Ben Alphacar, a physician, and 
the chief rabbi at Toledo (which are still extant among the 
correspondence of Maimonides),* as well as by his negotiations, 
and his general influence at once with the Jewish and the 
Gentile community. It is refreshing to find one rabbi thus 
defending the honourable reputation of another, staying the 
devastation of ignorant prejudice and bigoted barbarity, that 
would have swept away the finest monuments of Hebrew 
literature and genius ; and with all Kimchi’s prejudices against 
Christianity, still cheering on with a helping hand that brighter 
era in his nation’s history, which, in process of time, is destined 
to usher in the full and overwhelming conviction that Jesus of 
Nazareth is “the Desire of all nations,” “the Prince of the 
kings of the earth,” “a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of his people Israel.” 

David Kimchi was now well stricken in years, and we are not 
aware that he was engaged in any prominent occupation after 
his labours in the great controversy. Few men stand more high 
in the veneration of his countrymen. In allusion to his name, 
which signifies a miller, it is a common saying among the 
Jews, 7N PR nop px ox, Im én Kemach, én Thora, “If there 
be no Kemach, there is no Thora ;” that is, “If there be no 
meal, there is no law for the grinding of it.” And, in, jx 
mop 3 nop, En Kemach beli Kimchi, “There is no Kemach 
without a Kimchi;” that is, “There is no meal without a 
miller ;” “no learning without Kimchi.” He is also called, 
D’pipton wen, Rosh Hammedakdekim, “The Prince of Gram- 
marians.” And that not merely in reference to his work on 
grammar, but in relation to his expositions of sacred Scripture. 
As a strict grammatical interpreter, at once faithful and precise, 
and free from superstition, he is esteemed the most eminent of 
the Jewish commentators. - 

There are just other two Rabbis, to whose lives, if s per- 
mitted, we proposed shortly to allude, namely, , and 
Abarbanel. We shall therefore endeavour to touch on the 
most striking — of their lives and characters, in as few 
words as possible. 

Ralbag is the Jewish contraction, effected by the union of 
the initial letters of the full name of Rabbi Levi ben Gerschom. 
He was born in the year 1290. His father was a Spaniard by 
birth, and wrote a treatise styled pnwn sw, Schar Haschamaim, 
“ The Gate of Heaven ;” his maternal grandfather was the cele- 





* Vite celebrium Rabbinorum, p. 88. Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebrmwa, vol. i. 
p. 810. 
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brated Rabbi Moses bar Nachman, otherwise called Ramban ; 
and his grandson, by his daughter, was Rabbi Simeon bar 
Zemach, otherwise called Rishbatz, all distinguished as men of 
literature. Ralbag himself was born at Bagnols, in Provence ; 
whence he is commonly called “Magister Leo de Bagnolo.”* 
By profession a physician, he gave himself to the pursuit of 
Theology ; but, although not destitute of learning, we cannot 
say with great success. He wrote treatises on philosophy, 
mathematics, and logic, such as as the following, viz, “ A 
Short Exposition on Aben Raschid, that is, Averroés on the 
Logic of Aristotle ;” Comments on the Commentaries of Aver- 
roés on the Physics of Aristotle ;” “ A Treatise on the Heavens 
and the Earth, their Generation and Corruption ;” another 
“On the Human Soul ;” a third “On Arithmetic and Astro- 
nomy, including Astrology ;” a fourth, “On the Precepts of 
the Jews ;” and, last of all, “Comments on the Ghemaroth ;” 
that is, Commentaries on the Expositions of the Mishna. 
Besides all these works, he wrote, in the year of our Lord 
1325, his famous work, ow miannbn, Milhamoth Haschem, other- 
wise called mm nionbn, Milhamoth Adonai, “The Wars of the 
Lord,” in which he treats of the immortality of the soul, of the 
knowledge of things future, of the prescience of God, of divine 
providence, of the heavens and their motion, of the creation of 
the world, and whether it be eternal. Such are the topics dis- 
cussed, in so many distinct parts, by Ralbag, in his “ Wars of the 
Lord.” It is one of the mournful illustrations of the native result 
of “ science falsely so called,” and of that judicial blindness with 
which God has visited the Jews, that in this work, Ralbag, 
seduced by the opinions and authority of Aristotle and Avi- 
cenna, maintains that the gift of prophecy is not gratuitous, 
but depends on certain natural powers of body and of mind ; 
and inclines to the belief that the world in which we live, al- 
though having undergone various changes, is in itself without 
beginning, and shall be eternal. In speaking of the 32d chap- 
ter of Genesis, and the persevering energy of Jacob, Ralbag has 
the strange hardihood to assert, that the gift of prophecy dwells 
only in a man that is “ wise, brave, rich, and of tall stature !”+ 
Well may we exclain, in such circumstances, with the prophet 
Jeremiah, “ How do ye say, We are wise, and the law of the 
Lord is with us? Lo, certainly in vain made he it ; the pen of 
the scribes is in vain. The wise men are ashamed, they are 


dismayed and taken: lo, they have rejected the word of the 
Lord; and what wisdom is in them.”t 


Yet this same rabbi has written Commentaries on all the 









* Vite Celebrium Rabbinorum, p. 103. 
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books of the Hebrew Scriptures; “which,” says Bartiloccio, 
“he expounds historically, literally, and not seldom philosophi- 
cally ;”* not, however, without the rehearsal even in them of 
some of the errors, which we have just pointed out. 

Ralbag died in Perpignan, in the department of Eastern 
Pyrenees, in the year of our Lord 4370, being in the eightieth 
year of his age. 

The last rabbi of note that we mentioned is Abarbanel. 
Let us briefly sketch his life and labours. Rabbi Isaac Abar- 
banél, or Abravanél, was born in the city of Lisbon, the capital 
of Portugal, in the year of our Lord 1437. Abarbanel boasted 
that he was a descendant of the royal house of David ; but, 
however that may be, there can be no doubt that the Abarba- 
nels were a most ancient and respectable family among the 
Sephardim, or Spanish Jews. Abarbanel, during his life, was 
fond of assuming the title of Don before his name, not without 
a mixture of Spanish pride, and the Jews have not scrupled to 
call him Rab, an appellation which they give to the more 
learned and distinguished of their rabbis. The life of Abarba- 
nel is full of eventful interest, both as a man and as an author. 
He served in the court of Alphonso V. of Portugal; he was 
also employed by his son, John II.; but, being charged with 
grave offences, he fled with the utmost precipitation into the 
kingdom of Castille. In that kingdom, true to the habits of 
his nation, he employed himself as a money-lender, or stock- 
jobber ; and, ingratiating himself into the favour of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, he carried things with so high a hand, that, what 
with his ambition and pride and grinding oppression, and 
strong animosity against the Roman Catholic faith, he became 
a considerable element in bringing about the banishment of 
the Jews from Spain. This sad event took ~— in the year 
1492, by the decree of Ferdinand and Isabella, in consequence 
of which, no less than three hundred thousands of Jews emi- 
grated from the kingdom of Spain within the space of three 
months.f Abarbanel, his wife and children, were among the 
number of the banished. He repaired to Naples, the residence 
of the king of the Two Sicilies ; and, with his accustomed skill 
and address, speedily acquired great influence in the court of 
Ferdinand, the reigning monarch. On the expedition of Charles 
VIII. of France against Naples, and the death of King Ferdi- 
nand, ‘Abarbanel followed his successor, Alphonso II., to Mes- 
sina, in Sicily ; but, on the death of Alphonso, in 1495, he 
resided for a short time in the island of Corfu. Leaving Corfu 
in the following year, he returned to the kingdom of Naples, 
and lived in Monopoli for about seven years. He then left 
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Monopoli for Venice, in which he spent the last five years of 
his life. He died in Venice in the year 1508, being in the 
seventy-first year of his age. From ae a his body was trans- 
ferred to Pavia, where he was buried in the Jewish cemetery, 
outside of the gate called 1 33%, Zanab arich, that is, Ca 
longa. But, according to Bertoloccio, the cemetery of the Jews, 
during the time of war, was dug up, and a public street led 
through it, so that, at this day, the tomb of Abarbanel cannot 
be discovered.* 

The writings of Abarbanel are not less remarkable than the 
rapid changes of his eventful life. Born in the midst of 
affluence, possessed of powers naturally quick and precocious, 
and having his faculties educated to the highest pitch, Abar- 
banel grew up at once a man of the world, and a man of let- 
ters ; and, whilst he had all Jacob’s subtlety and cunning, we 
are not sure if he was endowed with Jacob's faith. That he 
had within himself great resources and immense powers of appli- 
cation, increased by long watchings and uncommon abstemious- 
ness, carried out into the practice of severe fasting, there can be 
no doubt. And the energy and rapid impetuosity with which 
he threw off some of his commentaries on the books of sacred 
Scripture, remind us of the reckless strength and ease with 
which a celebrated noble poet of our own day dashed off some 
of his most admired productions, as if the elaboration of a 
“ Corsair,” or a “ Giaour,” or a “ Lara,” ora “ Manfred,” were to 
him but a playful or an ordinary entertainment. Abarbanel 
composed his Commentary on the Book of Joshua in sixteen days, 
beginning with the tenth day of the month Chasvan, that is, 
October, and ending with the twenty-sixth day of the same 
month, in the year of our Lord 1484. After an interval of five 
days, he composed his Commentary on the Book of Judges in 
twenty-five days, beginning with the first day of the month of 
Chislen, that is, November, and ending with the twenty-fifth 
day of the same month, in the same year. After another inter- 
mission of five days, he composed his Commentaries on the Two 
Books of Samuel in two months and thirteen days beginning 
with the first day of Zebheth, or December, and ending on the 
thirteenth day of Adar, that is, February, in the same Jewish, 
year. So that Abarbanel completed his commentaries on those 
four books of the Bible, with the short repeated breathing-time 
of five days, within the contracted period of little more than 
three months and a-half. He had, no doubt, matured his mind 
beforehand, by deep research and meditation ; and, when the 
period of composition came, he had simply to direct the well- 
spring of thought that gushed forth spontaneously. But the 
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effort of mind required for such a serious and continued task 
must be allowed to be extraordinary; yet, nothing wearied 
with the toil,—or, shall we not rather say, the labour of love ?— 
Abarbanel was just beginning to buckle on his armour for 
writing his Commentaries on the Two Books of Kings, when 
he had beensummoned to the councils of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in whose service he continued eight years, reaching down to 
the time of the Jews’ banishment from Spain. After his exile 
he wrote his commentaries on these two books, in Naples, in 
the year 1493. These particulars are detailed in the first pre- 
face to the author’s Commentary on the Book of Daniel. The 
preface is written by R. Baruch, and contains the leading events 
of Abarbanel’s life, which are given in chronological order.* 
In the great syn e of Lisbon, young Abarbanel had de- 
livered lectures on Deuteronomy, at the early age of twenty. 
But, chiefly intent on acquiring wealth and honours in his 
native country, it is not until after having left the place of his 
birth, that we see him in all the lands of his adoption, during the 
course of his exile, engaged in a bright and ardent career of 
literary exertion. Whether he is found wandering in Castille, 
or Naples, or Corfu, or Monopoli, or Venice, he is busily em- 
sieved, with his pen in the production of works, destined to 
immortality. It was in Castille that he threw off his commen- 
taries on Joshua, and Judges, and the two books of Samuel ; 
in Naples, he resumed his labours on the books of Kings, and 
finished his commentaries on the former prophets; in Corfu, 
he commenced his commentaries on the latter prophets, and 
retouched the lectures of his youth, that he had delivered to 
the admiring synagogue of Lisbon ; at Monopoli, in the old 
country of Apulia, in what is now called the intendancy of 
Terra di Bari,—whither he had retired for fear of the French 
soldiers,—he completed his commentaries on the law ; and, at 
Venice, and different places in Italy, in which he sojourned 
during sixteen years, from the period of the Spanish exile, to 
the day of his death, he produced writings, composed in an 
easy and fluent style, in which he exercised the discriminating 
judgment of an independent thinker; entered the lists with 
the most eminent of the rabbis,* and handled the nicest and 
most difficult subjects of Hebrew theology. 
Of Abarbanel’s three sons, Judah, the eldest, was at once a 
physician, a scholar, and a poet; J oneph, the second, followed 
the fortunes and soothed the exile of his father ; and Samuel, 


the third, became a Christian, and received his name in baptism 
from Alfonso, the grand Duke of Ferrara. 









* Vitw Celebrium Rabbinorum, p. 120. 
t Particularly in some treatises against Maimonides. 
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Amidst all the vicissitudes of Isaac Abarbanel, expiring at 
an advanced age, a stranger in a strange land, it may not be 
uninteresting to know, that whether by the dint of worldly 
wisdom, or by that peculiar arrangement in providence, by 
which a Jew still receives no small share of the good things of 
this life, Isaac, although often reduced to straits, Toft his family 
wealthy. So that, when a few years after his father’s death,* 
Samuel left Naples, he carried with him substance valued to 
the amount of + two hundred thousand ducats ; that is, reckon- 
ing the ducat at 3s. 64d. each, there was then in the hands of 
the rabbi’s family, the sum of £35,416, 13s. 4d. sterling; a 
sum not to be compared to the enormous wealth of one of the 
Rothschilds, but certainly no contemptible fortune for the 
old councillor of Castille, and the ex-minister of Naples. Happy 
had Abarbanel, before he died, come to the knowledge of Him 
who is “the hope of Israel ;” happy had he laid hold of Him 
who is “the Desire of all nations;” thrice happy, had he 
realised Him in whom “ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge!” 


Art. VIII.—German History of the Reformation. 


Geschichte d. Evangelischen Kirche b. z. Augshurger Reichstage roe of 
the Evangelical Church until the Diet at Augsburg). . Gustav 
Purr. 1867. 


+ gr work of Gustav Plitt fills up a gap. There have 

been various histories of the Reformation in general, 
and of the German Reformation in special, which have either 
secured favour among scholars, or won the meed of popular 
approbation. D’Aubign® has carried the name of the 
German reformer all over Protestant Christendom. Ranke 
has won the suffrages of scholars on the Protestant side, 
and been listened to with respect by many on the Romanist 
side. But a book was wanting, which, within a moderate 
compass, and from a fresh study of Luther’s own works, 
and of the most important literature of the time, should 
present to our notice the order of the reformer’s convictions 
on the great questions of doctrine and discipline, which con- 
stitute the essence of the Lutheran Church as distinguished 
from the Romish and the Calvinistic. 





* Namely, thirty-two years, in the year 1540. 
t Vite Celebrium Rabbinorun, p. 138. 
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In a modest and thoughtful preface, Plitt declares the 
object of his work, which is intended to set forth the Evan- 
gelical Church as fully represented by its great earthly 
founder, ‘‘ to delineate the era with all possible brevity, but 
so as to pass over or do injustice to no matter of importance.” 
In order to accomplish this, Plitt has diligently made him- 
self acquainted with the numerous monographs upon primary 
or even secondary agents in the Reformation, which have 
issued from the German press. He has been wisely solici- 
tous to give due attention to all the influences which, under 
God, combined to the breaking off of the fatherland from 
Rome. We could have wished, however, that he had re- 
minded his readers of the careful abstract of the period 
which has been given by Schrékh in the first volume of his 
Post-Reformation Church History. 

The work of Plitt is divided into nineteen chapters, pre- 
ceded by an introduction. In the introduction, taking the 
confession of Augsburg as his standpoint, he proceeds to 
shew how every confession must be viewed in the light of 
the times in which it originated, and that this confession 
was the expression of the evangelical sentiment of the age, 
rising up by God’s guidance against the false religion of 
Rome. In the church of the middle ages there was a false 
theology, that of Rome; a worldly power, that of the empire, 
submissive to Rome; and a false learning, concentrated in 
Paris, equally accomplishing the ends of Popery. All these 
required to be brought down, and were, by the influence of 
God’s truth. Germany was the fittest place for a reform to 
arise, as it was the foremost of the heathen nations brought 
under the sway of Christianity. This introduction is not a 
historical delineation of stages of progress or decline, it is an 
exhibition of great principles, which form the basis of the 
work that follows. 

The first chapter is devoted to Luther’s first development. 
In this division, Plitt carefully and critically sifts the 
established from the doubtful or legendary. Step by step, 
by the help of his letters and sermons, the progress, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, of the great reformer is traced. His 
careful training at home, according to the traditional reli- 
gion of the day; his entrance against his relations’ wish 
into the cloister at Erfurt; his spiritual anguish on account 
of sin, and vain efforts after self-betterment ; and the com- 
fort which came to him from his “‘ preceptor,” pointing him 
to the word that the Lord commanded us to hope ; all are 
set vividly before our view. The general opinion is that 
Staupitz was his comforter, but Plitt thinks it more likely 
to have been the much less known brother Augustinian 
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Usingen. ‘‘ Here have we,” says he, “‘ the birthday of the 
evangelical church. These experiences, welling up out of 
the depths of the human heart, are the foundation of her 
special views. In itself there was nothing distinctive ; it 
was merely a history of conversion ;. such as the ongoing of 
the kingdom of God in all ages makes familiar to thousands. 
That such great results followed from it, lay not in it, but in 
divine overruling.” The study which, before his spiritual 
enlightenment, Luther gave to the earlier and later school- 
men, he now bestowed upon the Bible, Augustine, and the 
mystic writers. He now discovered his great popular powers 
as a preacher, and in the town church at Wittemberg, at- 
tracted the crowds of hearers that made pulpit oratory once 
more an influence of the first order. Not only ‘the com- 
mon people heard him gladly,” but, as his pulpit name 
became known, students, and men of culture no longer 
young, flocked to the Saxon university town from all parts 
of Germany, and indeed of northern Europe. Here we are 
ointed back to Paul, and pointed forward to Chalmers. 
mversion and foremost preaching power are developed 
simultaneously in all the three. 

Next in order comes the indulgence controversy. Luther 
is, as yet, an obedient son of the Romish Church. He 
speaks of the Bohemians as heretics in separating from 
Rome. It is the preaching of indulgences by such as Tetzel 
that interferes with his usefulness asaconfessor. He is the 
strict churchman; the indulgence vendor is the lax one. 
The pope’s name is abused; Tetzel is virtually a calumni- 
ator of Leo X. Besides, Luther’s own views here are self- 
contradictory as yet. He holds that God forgives freely, 
but sanctification here is imperfect, and whatever such im- 
perfection is left at death, must be wiped away in purgatory 
by the influence of grace. His first avowed opponent was 
Silvester Prienias. This personage had already come for- 
ward in the interests of Obcsurantism, as an antagonist of 
Reuchlin. He was followed by Tetzel, and a more distin- 
guished man by far than either, John Eck of Ingolstadt. 
Controversy with them drew Luther into closer study of the 
Bible, and also into special historical researches, which con- 
vinced him that the schoolmen had in this matter of indul- 
gences, and in other things, departed from the earlier 
fathers, and from the word. His views became clearer, 
though not yet entirely free from mystic and other unbiblical 
elements. His was a theology learnt bit by bit, in struggle 
after struggle. His was a theology which sprang in no small 
degree from the consciousness of his own spiritual wants, 
and the pastoral or friendly experience of the spiritual wants 
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of others. The theses against indulgences of October 1517, 
and the Heidelberg Disputation of the following April, are 
the chief events in Luther’s history during this period. 
Plitt concludes his sketch thus :— 


‘The first contest had broken out about indulgences as the chief 
practical mischief of the moment, and so far as this point was con- 
cerned, the victory in Germany was already decided. Luther had now 
cut the ground entirely from under the whole indulgence doctrine. 
His proof of the evil of it was so decisive, that all men of sound views 
must acknowledge it. He openly declared that indulgences brought 
no benefit, were suited only to the slothful; and to the reproach that 
he stood alone against the Church, he replies, ‘ The truth is with me, 
and many others who doubt the value of indulgences.’ The Church 
has never yet decided what is to be held on this point. To determine 
the question, a general council, really representing the Church, ought 
to be called, though it may be feared we of this age are ‘ not worthy 
of such an honour.’ Luther stood not alone. He was supported by 
the help of all the better minded, who recognised the truth of what he 
said, and had long wished for such a defender of the truth to arise. 
The doctrine of indulgences was so indefensible against such a serious 
assault as it now experienced, that even in the following year, Eck, in 
the Leipsic Disputation, handled it as a hopeless question. Among 
the mass of the people, the apprehensions of Tetzel were soon verified ; 
indulgences in Germany fell almost universally into contempt. The 
impudent preacher of indulgences, whom his co-religionists soon made 
a scapegoat, was obliged to hide himself behind the walls of the 
Dominican convent at Leipsic. And when his archbishop, some 
years after, tried to revive again the once so profitable trade of in- 
dulgences, a single letter of Luther, from his ‘ Patmos,’ was sufficient 
to bring the effort to nought. 

‘* But the abuses and errors of the church stood in close connection 
with one another, The defenders of indulgences sought to prop them 
up by reference to other doctrines, and Luther followed them into 
their defences and laid bare their weak points. The reformation of 
the church, now fairly begun, could not stop here.” —(P, 108-9.) 


In his next chapter, Plitt describes the Augsburg negotia- 
tions. The choice of Cardinal Cajetan was unwise; he 
had exalted the papal dignity as few, even of the adherents 
of Rome, had done, and he knew of nothing but the schol- 
astic theology and the power of the see of Peter to oppose to 
Luther’s views. But in Luther, as in his great predecessors 
Wickliffe and Huss, the study of the word and the grasping, 
with the whole soul, the personal relation of the redeemed 
soul to Christ, made either instrument utterl werless 
either to attract or to overawe him. He is Ted. at this 

riod, to doubt whether the Roman Curia, still distinguished 
by him from the Pope and the Church, be not Antichrist 
(P. 125). 
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The next chapter brings befc.. us the Leipzig Disputa- 
tion. The exaggerated papalism of Cajetan is replaced by 
the worldly craft of Charles Miltitz, but equally in vain. 
Frederic the Wise cannot be cajoled, any more than fright- 
ened into compliance with the demands of Leo. The ready- 
witted but unsteady Carlstadt comes forward as the defender 
of Luther, but is no match in knowledge of the field of debate 
for Eck. Luther appears, and by nearly universal confes- 
sion, overthrows the Ingolstadt doctor. The Reformer, in 
the further prosecution of his historical studies, discovers 
the untenableness and unchristian character of many of the 
decretals ; as yet he considers these forged. In opposition 
to the standpoint of Eck, who maintains the church must 
have a head, and that head is the pope, Luther replies, 
Christ only is the head, otherwise when the pope dies, there 
is a want of a ruler. The ancient church did not, the 
Greek Church does not, recognise the papal supremacy. 
From the Acts of the Council of Constance themselves he 
discerns the evangelical character of some of the condemned 
views of Huss. It is obvious, that neither in papalism nor 
conciliarism can he much longer believe. 

From the Disputation, Plitt next proceeds to its imme- 
diate consequences. One of those was Luther’s perception 
of the difference in point of authority between the canonical 
and apocryphal books, to which he was led by the defence 
of purgatory (which he now utterly disbelieved in) from the 
second book of Maccabees. ‘‘ The church,” he now says, 
“‘can give a book no more authority than it already pos- 
sesses”’ (p. 155). Here Plitt well remarks :— 


“It was not Luther’s practice, when he considered a doctrine, to 
view it on all sides, and form thoroughly accurate conceptions of it 
from every point of view. He was not a man of the Schools, but a 
practical man. He occupied himself with doctrines, when the wants 
of the spiritual life of the church were involved in it, and this practical 
way of viewing them made him often seem one-sided, until further argu- 
ing enlarged his thoughts. At other times, and for other purposes, he 
resumed consideration of the same points, and thus appeared some- 
what inconsistent with himself. But in all his utterances, from pulpit 
or press, he imparted somewhat from his own spiritual life, in his 
firmness and conscientiousness. It might well happen that others, 
following out his views, got the start of him in some matters of belief 
or practice. But they were not, for that reason, better qualified than 
he was to be the leaders in the reform. In the things of the kingdom 
of God, self-chosen ways are unavailable, even when they are right. 
Luther was the real reformer of the church, because he had no inten- 
tion of being such, and only went so far as the head of the church 
shewed him the way in his own spiritual experiences.”—(Pp. 152-3). 
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He immediately after instances Melancthon, as having 
given up the belief in transubstantiation sooner than Luther. 

The concluding words of the just quoted paragraph seem 
to us one-sided. Luther was qualified to take the foremost 
place in the German Reformation by his knowledge of men, 
and his varied popular gifts of writing and speaking. He 
was, in large, the German of his day. No contemporary, 
except Latimer, had such a hold of what we may call the 
church-going public. He was a Teutonic Bunyan, a six- 
teenth century Spurgeon, and therefore he left far behind, 
in immediate and widespread both popularity and useful- 
ness, men of far wider culture than himself. Scholars then, 
like such literary men of our own day as Sir J. Stephen and 
Hallam, would feel often out of sympathy with so rough and 
ready a spokesman as Luther, whose pen speaks rather than 
writes. Neither the Gray of the last century nor the Tenny- 
son of the present could really fully appreciate Burns. The 
man of culture, who can afford, and who delights to take his 
time, to polish, to alter, to improve, in the interests of 
mere art, never is in perfect sympathy with the free out- 
pourer. The classical theologian, the man of minute theo- 
logical accuracy, must go out of himself fully to appreciate 
his more impressing, and more venturous, brother servant 
of Christ. In the above quoted paragraph of Plitt, as in 
some other parts of his volume, we trace a disposition to 
set the guidance of the head of the church apart from the 
influence of the ‘‘ diversity of gifts” which he has imparted. 
If Luther had not been an eminently, variedly, suitedly 
gifted man, surely, without miracles, he never could have 
effected what he did. Adaptation is as eminent a proof of 
the Saviour’s presence as superintendence. “I am with 
you always,” includes as much of the former as of the 
latter. 

Plith, throughout his book, fairly presents to our view the 
different local or separated helpers of Luther. These were, in 
the early days of the Reformation, aided bya remarkable simi- 
larity of providential protection to the Jerusalem experiences, 
as they are traced to us in the early chapters of the Acts. 
Pentecost and its amazing results are interposed between 
the crucifixion and the martyrdom of Stephen. Only threats 
—not followed up—attest the attention and hostility of the 
Sanhedrim. So im Germany. This was owing to the easi- 
ness of some of the prelates, and the partial sympathies 
with reform of others. 

We have an interesting account in this chapter of the 
reforming activity of Eberlin v. Giintzburg, who, like many 
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others then, was obliged to be evangelist rather than pastor, 
by fluctuations of magistratic or popular opinion. Plitt 
cannot account for his disappearance from the field of action 
after the peasants’ war. The usual view is that he died 
about that time. 

Luther was now the most popular of German writers. There > 
were thirty-one editions of works of his in the vernacular in 
1519. His Expositions of the Galatians and of the First 
Psalm belong to this year. We could have wished some 
insight from Plitt into the prices of books then, and the 
facilities for their dispersion. Colportage, probably, was a 
powerful aid to the incipient Reformation. 

As Plitt writes from a thoroughly spiritual standpoint, 
and considers the Reformation in its highest character, as 
the great revival of the sixteenth century, he has little 
sympathy with the Humanists, and shews that the help 
they gave—some only for a while, all with limitation—to 
Luther was, though used, neither sought for, nor thoroughly 
relished byhim. On the other hand, he has entire sympathy 
with the humblest—the least cultured—the feeblest in gifts 
—even the most one-sided in view, who were really influ- 
enced by divine grace to aid the Reformation. The want of 
materials, at the distance of three centuries, however, is here 
greatly in his way. We must content ourselves with the 
suggestiveness of such remarks as this :—‘‘ Wittenberg was 
now a city, not of Saxon, or even German, but of European 
reputation.” The students who were won to, or confirmed in 
the truth there, were a “‘sweet savour of Christ” to many 
districts at home and abroad. Our own Patrick Hamilton 
(not alluded to in this volume) is doubtless one instance out 
of multitudes. In a day like ours, where no work of God 
seems left free from immediate publicity on the largest 
scale—when one almost thinks that people wish the judg- 
ment day to bring no spiritual good to light—it may not be 
amiss to recall to mind that a nameless woman repre- 
sents in one chapter of John a great revival—that six words 
elsewhere in the same gospel represent another wide reli- 
gious change—and that years of spiritual progress for all 
Palestine are summed up in one sentence of the Acts. 
Enough for us as it is, to know that Puritanism and Method- 
ism, at their highest spiritual flow, were only repeating the 
great tide of revival under Luther and his evangelical coad- 
jutors. ‘‘The Lord gave the word; great was the company 
of those that published it,” and received it. The word was 
fresh in matter, free in offer,.and full in result. 

In recording, in his next two chapters, the casting out of 
Luther from the Church of Rome by the Pope, Plitt hardly to 
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our mind dwells enough on the value, in Church History, of 
the Bull “ Exsurge Domine” of the 16th May 1520. In this 
forty-one propositions, taken from Luther’s works, are pro- 
nounced heretical. The first of these is his denial of the 
sacrament as “ordinances of the new law conferring grace on 
the receivers.” This, of itself, is enough to shew the irrecon- 
cilable difference of his views from every form of Sacramen- 
tarianism. The modern High Lutheran and the English High 
Churchman have as little part in our Reformer as the Ro- 
manist. This bull, we may observe, is the classical authority 
among Romanists for the condemnation of the Saxon Re- 
former, although, from its date, it embraces only his earliest 
writings, and but a limited portion of his views. 


On the Excommunication of January 1521, Plitt thus 
remarks : 


‘‘ When formerly the Vatican assailed, it struck to the ground 
whoever it uimed at. His previous supporters, even the best, shrunk 
from him as one afflicted with leprosy, and he was left in solitude. 
But things are now different. The earliest years of the Reformation 
period had not passed in vain. There were indeed those who at 
once avoided all connection with Luther, because his relation of anta- 
gonism to the Romish Church was declared by her. Especially 
elderly people, accustomed fully to the existing state of things, trem- 
bled at the consequence of innovations, as they had found in them- 
selves no grounds of spiritual consolation. In many places the bull 
of excommunication was only made a matter of ridicule; not only 
princes, but universities also, and even bishops, ventured upon the 
delaying at least the publication of it. The great body of the Chris- 
tian people were now not to be frightened by it, and that, of itself, 
was a great disaster for Rome. The position which Luther took up 
and established, that the mystery of iniquity was accomplished in the 
Papacy, and that the Roman Curia was the seat of the Antichrist, 
who was to appear before the end of the world, found soon general 
acceptance. A glance at the popular literature of the immediately 
succeeding years shews how widely and sarcastically this view was 
adopted.” —(P. 206-8.) 


In a note he gives some of the rough and racy popular com- 
ments, in prose and verse, on the antagonism of Luther and 
Leo. The compatriots of the author of “ Reineke Fuchs” were 
not the men to be idle now. The “ Lion” of Rome is only, after 
all, a cat, and, being no longer useful, but mischievous, is con- 
demned, by universal consent, to be hung! ually plain- 
spoken popular comments followed the Ban of the Empire, pro- 
nounced at Worms. What a contrast between his position and 
that of the Bohemian Reformers, condemned a century before 
at Constance. Then the Teuton was jealous of the Sclave, 
and thus the “Bohemian” became, as his name now signifies in 
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popular parlance, an outcast. The country of Huss became a 
crusade theatre for Christian Europe. Now the case seems 
reversed ; Italy it is that has become isolated. Pope gets from 
emperor only verbal aid. Luther indeed disappears; but nobody 
seriously tries to find out his retreat. His Patmos escapes 
search or storm, because no one is in earnest to seize him. 
Constance had shewn the want of value of church-made 
reforms, and the German people had found out their mistake 
in giving up the Bohemians to sacrifice. 

Plitt does not partake the general opinion that the Wart- 
burg retreat was a place of retirement, where Luther revised 
and modified various of his previous views. He considers him 
as only carrying there out his former convictions. To this 
period belong the commencement of the Kirchen postille and 
the German New Testament. While shewing how the latter 
superseded at once all other versions, Plitt makes scarcely 
any remarks upon the great merits of the translation. Luther's 
Bible is so thoroughly valued in the fatherland, that to a native 
of it all encomiums seem superfluous. Alone, of all the Reform- 
ers, he has linked his name to the Bible for the people. It 
has been a succession of versions in other lands, and those 
associated with no single all-absorbing name. 

Plitt has called attention to the coincidence, in the spring 
of 1521, of the condemnation of Luther by the University of 
Paris—the centre of medizval learning, and the appearance of 
the first systematic development of Protestant doctrine, in the 
Loci Communes of Melancthon. His object in this work was, 
says Plitt, 


“‘To give an introduction to the right perusal and understanding 
of the holy Scripture. The points of which he treats, are those 
which are mainly to be searched for in the word, and which, if under- 
stood, give us the full meaning of the sacred volume. But he erred 
in considering his book as an introduction, and nothing more. It was 
the manifestation of the full experience of a man born again by the 
word, and living in daily communion with it. It was no slight testi- 
mony to the soundness and purity, as well as power, of the revived 
life of the Church, that it was so soon able to set forth a theological 
manual, embodying principles so exact and so clearly developed. 
Melancthon’s book seemed at once to defend the truth from attack, 
and to keep together the churches founded on that truth in evangelical 
unity of sentiment.’”’—(P. 241-2), 


He goes on to particularise the effects of the “Loci,” in 
stimulating theological inquiry in various directions among the 
friends of the Reformation. Thus, directly and indirectly, did 
Melancthon acquire the honourable title “Praceptor Ger- 
manip!” 

Hitherto the course of the Reformation had been even-flow- 
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ing and pure. But some of its friends began to “walk as 
men.” The first occasion to this was given by the necessity, 
which the progress of opinion among the people involved, of 
making outward changes in discipline and worship. Priests 
began to marry. Convents began to thin. Preaching made 
men weary of ceremonial. The New Testament, now in every 
reader’s hand, opened men’s eyes to the folly of masses, proces- 
sions, and pilgrimages. A reformed sanctuary was the neces- 
sary consequence of a Bible studied. The absence of Luther 
in his “Patmos,” both gave occasion to the hasty activity of 
Carlstadt and some who outvied even him in hurried efforts of 
reform, and afforded scope when Luther came back for his 
moderating the etfervescing elements. Some years, however, 
yet were to elapse before Romish gave fully place to Lutheran 
worship. The Saxon Reformation was, in this sense, only com- 
pleted just before the diet at Augsburg. 

In a chapter of forty-three pages, one of the most interesting 
in the volume, Plitt traces the course of the Reformation in 
the different parts of Germany. He gives the shades as well 
as the lights—the drawbacks as faithfully as the progress. 
There was much ignorance still, though the Reformers were 
doing what neither Romanists nor Humanists had done, bring- 
ing education within the reach of the people. Many were 
quite ready to hate the Romish priesthood—to give them in- 
sults or refuse them tithes—who were in no way under the 
gracious influence of the truth. Many were frequent and ap- 
plauding hearers of sermons, who laid not to heart the gospel 
which they heard. Rome had scope enough, if she chose, and 
she was sure to choose, to single out her basest foes as most 
distinctively the children of Reform. But the Reformers con- 
fessed these evils, mourned over them, and sought to preach 
them down. Plitt has given a long quotation from Cochleus 
(p. 301), setting forth the worst side of Reform. It reads like 
the effusion of a man conscious of no popular gifts, and 
disbelieving in the efficacy of preaching ability. The pulpit 
is only scoffed at by those who are incompetent to use it. 
Could not any one, versed in the fathers, have retorted on these 
Romish doctors, that the audiences of Ambrose and Augustine, 
Chrysostom and Bernard, by the confession of these preachers 
themselves, were too often made up of worldly and unprofited 
elements? Pre-Lutheran Rome had a pulpit, such as it was. 
Had it any results, and of what kind ? 

It is well remarked by Plitt (p. 310), that “the insight into 
moral depravity became greater in consequence of the Refor- 
mation, but not that depravity itself.” A greater spiritual in- 
sight discovered sin in many previously unsuspected quarters. 

With all these drawbacks, however, the cause of God 
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flourished. Plitt has well brought out in this chapter the 
diversity of ministerial gifts—the aspects of divine truth in 
setting forth which each excelled—the greater or smaller mea- 
sure of spiritual result in different districts, so far as materials 
are still available. As yet there was a great harmony of spirit 
—a great brotherliness of tone among almost all the friends of 
Reform. They rejoiced in one another's successes, they par- 
took in one another’s sorrows. When the first martyrs to 
Protestant truth were burnt at Brussels in July 1523, all Pro- 
testant Germany felt the shock. “Praised be God,” said Luther, 
“ who has at length begun to display a fruit of ours, or rather 
his word, and vouchsafe new martyrs to bis church. He com- 
posed an evangelical “Salvete Flores Martyrum,” on the occa- 
sion, part of which Plitt quotes. Martyrdom generally gave 
fresh impulse to the gospel. In this chapter Plitt quotes the 
first mention of missions among Protestants. Hartmuth v. 
Cromberg has the honour of first recommending them. The 
Turks were the best known representatives of heathenism, as 
lying nearest to Christendom. For their conversion he pleads 
in a letter to Pope Adrian VI. (p. 325). 

Luther was as anxious as Knox for a thorough system of 
popular education under the care of the State, and permeated 
by the religious life of the church. No parent was to be 
allowed to bring up his children in ignorance. “The Refor- 
mation is the mother of the generally introduced people’s 
school.” Hitherto there had been convent schools, and latterly 
humanist academies ; instruction was now to be the portion of 
every poor man’s child. 

From the small beginning of eight hymns, four of them from 
the Reformer’s own pen, issued in 1524, have sprung the myriads 
of German spiritual songs.* 

In a following chapter, on the foundation of evangelical 
national churches, with especial and minute reference to 
electoral Saxony, Plitt sets before the reader the great bene- 
fits Luther conferred on the church by the issuing of his Larger 
and Smaller Catechisms. “The Catechism of Luther, the 
confessedly masterpiece of this kind, soon superseded all 
others, and became recognised by general consent as the Cate- 
chism of the Evangelical Church” (p. 507). These Catechisms 
appeared in 1529, and even in the Pilowing year, in a letter to 
the elector John, not quoted by Plitt, Luther declares “how 
his heart rejoiced to see the children of either sex, through the 
Bible and Catechism instruction, growing up better acquainted 





* Kostlin (art. Luther) and Cunz Gee. d. D. Kirchen Liedes) ascribe 
_— of his hymns to this year. as there not a second Hymn Book of 
1524 ? 
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with God and Christ than formerly they would have been 
through all Romish convents or schools. The young people 
in the electoral state live in a spiritual paradise, the like of 
which is not on earth.” In Késtlin’s article on Luther, in 
Herzog’s Cyclopedia, and in Guericke’s Church History, we 
have details upon Luther’s musical labours which Plitt has not 
given. 

Four chapters are devoted by Plitt to the contests of the 
Evangelical Church with “the Humanist, the Citizen, the 
Theocratic, and the Swiss Reformation.” In the second of 
these chapters, we could have wished a more exact account of 
previous risings of the German working classes. There had 
been four between Luther's birth and his emergence as a 
reformer. Sir J. Stephen has well put their grievances :— 
“Domestic slavery, feudal tenures, oppressive taxation, and a 
systematic denial of justice to the poor, occupied the first place 
in their catalogue of injuries ; the forest laws and the exaction 
of small tithes the second” (Ed. Review, Jan. 1839). We 
cannot, however, go along with the essayist in his next 
remark :—“The demand of the right to choose” (and Sir 
James should have added, to depose) “their own religious 
teachers may not improbably have been added to give to their 
cause the semblance of a less sublunary character, and rather 
in compliment to the spirit of the times, than from any very 
lively desire for instructors.” These people, surely, were as 
likely to feel spiritual wants as others, and, pases how 
church patronage had been abused, was it wonderful they 
should think popular election a preferable way? Besides, 
Carlstadt was supposed to be favourable to their views; and 
might they not suppose a race of ministers, sprung from the 
people, and feeling with them, as essential to their new state 
as any secular reform ? 

The Peasants’ War was made use of as an argument against 
the Reformation ; but that it was confined to Germany, and 
that nowhere else was Protestantism associated with civil war, 
of the poor upon the rich, proved the mercy of immediately 
putting it down. Once for all, the mistake was made, and the 
penalty was borne. After tranquillity was restored, the Pro- 
testant districts were honourably distinguished from the 
Romish ones by the moderation of the punishments inflicted. 
Where the Reformation had spread furthest, as in Saxony, the 
appearances of convulsion were least seen. . 

he suppression by force of the Citizen and the Theocratic 
Reformation, however a painful necessity of the time, led to 
evil results. “It was the almost universal opinion that it was 
the duty of the State, not only to provide for the external 
place, but for the maintenance of the true doctrine. Even the 
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evangelical governments drew too readily from this the con- 
clusion, that this duty put a new weapon of authority into 
their hands ; and there were not wanting short-sighted divines 
who gave every favour to this as the right way.” He instances 
not a few Anabaptists, not convicted of rebellion, who were 
punished by imprisonment and even death, and quotes the 
church ordering of Basle as enjoining the last penalty on 
me ag Anabaptists. “Both princes and free cities alike 
made themselves responsible for the consciences of their sub- 
jects; and if it was complained of that, in Roman Catholic 
parts, there was no toleration for Protestants, it could be 
retorted, under Protestant governments there was as little for 
Romanists. The principles of true toleration, which, without 
at all sacrificing the truth, can bear with the erring and the 
weak, were not yet adopted. The victory over error, which 
the church should have believed in on spiritual grounds, was 
thus too often made only an external and enforced one; and, 
while the church did not withstand the temptation to lean on 
an arm of flesh, she had afterwards to bear the penalty of her 
unfaithfulness in having her own liberties trammelled by the 
same power, which she had invoked for the suppression of 
error” (p. 416). Ere long the Reformation made use of the 
censure of books, and the forbidding the importation or sale 
of erroneous ones. Zwingle complained of this at the hands of 
Luther. 

In his chapter on the opposition of the Saxon and the Swiss 
Reformations, Plitt goes a little into the doctrinal divergences 
between Luther and Zwingle. To the personal history and 
ministerial activity of the latter he gives, for his own special 
object, a somewhat disproportioned space. A much less 
favourable impression of the Ziirich reformer is left upon the 
reader than that to be gathered from the History of the 
Reformation, by D’Aubigné. As forcibly, however, as the 
Swiss historian has shewn, does Plitt bring out the religious 
independence of Zwingle upon Luther. Plitt’s treatment of 
Zwingle is too empirical. Individual blemishes, such as his 
over-estimate of Erasmus; his confused views of faith, as 
including hope and love, are enumerated, but there is no 
attempt made to trace them to mental causes in the Swiss 
reformer’s theological system. This has been very ably done 
by others, and with great compactness of treatment by Giider, 
in his article on Zwingle in Herzog’s Cyclopedia. It was the 
believing union of the soul to God that was Zwingle’s centre- 

int of view; theology proper, soteriology proper, bulked 
ittle with him in comparison of the reality and the conscious- 
ness of the believer's restoration to the divine image. Like 
most of the reformers, he had studied Augustine much, but 
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the confessions, rather than the great dogmatic treatises, of the 
bishop of Hippo, seem alone to have been ever assimilated by him. 

It is also a defect in this chapter, that while not a few of 
Zwingle’s unseemly expressions about Luther are quoted, of 
the latter it is merely said, He was accustomed to speak out 
all his mind (p. 481). 

The two remaining chapters of the book are occupied with 
the occasion and the author of the Augsburg Confession. This 
production of Melancthon, the earliest of the Protestant declara- 
tions of faith, must be viewed in connection with the circum- 
stances of its appearing. Laid before the emperor in presence 
of the diet, when hope of a national or even of an ecumenical 
council of trustworthy character has just been laid aside, it 
is to be considered as Protestantism reduced to a minimum. 
It is not a system of divine truth, for not a few doctrines of 
importance are left unnoticed. It is an apostle’s creed suited 
to the sixteenth century and to the wants of Germany. The 
twenty-one articles, of which it is composed (which have had 
their influence in forming the thirty-nine articles of the 
English Church), are neither always logically exclusive one of 
another, nor drawn up in strict theological language. There is 
about them somewhat of the looseness of conversation, some- 
what, at times, of the iteration of the pulpit. There is quotation 
of Scripture for some points, and absence of all reference to the 
word for others as important. The Confession is eminently a 
transition document ; it is evangelical, but incomplete. It is 
a favourite with many German theologians for its very vague- 
ness ; but the half century of contests within the Lutheran 
Church, between its appearance and the putting forth of the 
Formula of Concord in 1580, is a practical testimony to the 
evils that spring from a creed embracing few and thereafter 
unelaborated points. The (unauthorised) version of it which 
appeared in 1540 from the pen of Melancthon, and which is 
generally passed over in silence by church historians, is larger, 
by more than two-thirds, than its predecessor, and, with the 
exception of the tenth article, which plainly teaches consub- 
stantiation, the additions and alterations are generally for the 
better. It is still, however, an essentially popular and untheo- 
logical document. A confession which omits all mention ot 
imputed righteousness, cannot be accepted by us as fully evan- 
gelical. Setting aside some distinctive Lutheran views, the 
Formula of Concord is as much superior in theological weight 
to the Confession, as the Westminster Confession is to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The reason was the same; half a cen- 
tury in Germany, eighty years in England, had shewn how, if 
you wished one definite faith throughout the church, you must 
enlarge your theological basis, you must sharply define your 
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theological terms. In this we are not condemning the earlier, 
we are pronouncing more informed and more wary the later 
theologians. 

Our remarks and our extracts will, we trust, have given our 
readers a fair review of this important and interesting volume. 
Plitt might perhaps have improved his book by abridging his 
reflections, by giving more of the secular history of Germany 
in its bearing on the Reformation; by affording us a few 
glimpses of the great reformer in his epistolary intercourse as 
a friend ; and by presenting somewhat of the better aspects af 
Romanism. Persecution, ignorance, worldliness, surely these 
did not then exhaust the catalogue of the qualities possessed 
by the adherents of Rome. 

The notes, of which there are a great many, give a variety 
of interesting and characteristic extracts from both the theolo- 
gical and the popular literature of the day. From all parts of 
Germany proof is thus accumulated, how thoroughly reform 
was the question of the day, Luther the man of the time. 
Round him, for or against, all literature gathers. But with all 
our veneration for the German reformer, we miss in him the 
thorough perception of the principles on which a Church should 
be founded. It is expediency, Christian no doubt, that seems 
to determine what is to be removed, and what left in the 
church. The word is not fully consulted here. It was left for 
others, after him, to make good his deficiencies here. 
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Man: Where, Whence, and Whither? Being a Glance at Man in his Natu- 
ral History Relations. By Davip Page, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.GS., 
Author of ‘ Past and Present Life of the Globe,” “ Philosophy of 
Geology,” “ Geology for General Readers,” &c. &c. Edinburgh : Ed- 
monston and Douglas. 1867. 


HE work to which we devote this article is not of large 
size, but it demands attention, both on account of the 
importance of its subject and the reputation of its author. It 
is a volume of not quite two hundred pages, an expansion of 
two lectures delivered last year before the members of the Phi- 
losophical Institution in Edinburgh. Dr Page assigns as a 
reason for its publication, the opposition which his views met with 
when propounded in his lectures,—an opposition which he cha- 
racterizes as, on the part of some, “vehement and unreason- 
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(enlarge * a! theological basis, you must sharply define your) 
ing,’ and which he alleges to have been accompanied, “ either ig- 
norantly or intentionally,” with misrepresentation. In justice 
both to himself and his subject, therefore, he tells us that he has 
been constrained to publish this work, and so to seek for his views 
“a wider, and he trusts also, a fairer consideration.” Of what 
misrepresentations he complains, he gives us no hint. 

Dr Page has a very high and well-earned reputation as a 
geologist, and some of his works on geology are among the 
best that can be put into the hands of a student. He has 
come before the public, however, also, as an anthropologist, and 
in the present work he appears rather in the latter character 
than in the former, geology being introduced only as subser- 
vient to anthropology. That his views meet with opposition, 
can hardly be regarded by himself as wonderful,—contrary, as 
he is evidently aware that they are, to prevalent opinions and 
beliefs. Let us endeavour to examine them carefully, and to 
consider what he says in their behalf. 

Entering, however, upon the wide field of science, over which 
the anthropologist claims the right to range, Dr Page is far 
from shewing himself so much at home everywhere as in his 
own particular field of geology. When we depart from strictly 
geological subjects, we soon feel that we cannot follow him 
with perfect confidence, even in his statement of scientific facts. 
Facts become commingled with theory or hypothesis, until it 
often seems as if the distinction between the one and the other 
had been forgotten. Dr Page’s book is far from being rich in 
scientific facts, and in this we have been disappointed ; for, on 
beginning the perusal of it, we expected to find it somewhat 
like Darwin’s work on the Unity of Species—a work abound- 
ing in facts and in arguments based upon them; the facts 
extremely interesting, and admirably exhibited in relation to 
the hypothesis which the author seeks to maintain, whatever 
may be thought of the arguments by which he maintains it. 
As Dr Page does not think it necessary to bring forward a great 
array of facts, so neither does he make much show of argu- 
ments. He speaks, indeed, again and again, of being “ logical,” 
and plainly intimates his opinion that his opponents are far 
from being so ; but he seems not to know what close reasoning 
is, and makes assertions of the most questionable character, 
enforced by such a phrase as It must be, or such an adverb as 
clearly. Thus in his chapter on Man in his Ethnological Rela- 
tions, he says, concerning the differences of the races of men, 
“These differences, when interpreted in the light of progres- 
sion, have clearly reference to time, to periods during which 
the higher succeeded the lower, and the lower that which 
stands next beneath it.” This is merely to take for granted 
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that which ought to be proved; and indeed Dr Page’s whole 
system is here taken for granted at once ; and there are many 
instances of the same kind throughout the work. The develop- 
ment hypothesis is assumed as true, and everything is accom- 
modated to it. Again and again, it is made to serve the 
purpose of argument in favour of itself, or of those things 
which are adduced only in order to maintain it. Reasoning 
in — is the ordinary process of argument throughout the 
work. 

The inaccuracy of Dr Page’s reasoning may be strikingly 
illustrated by quoting one of what he calls his Propositions. 
They are formally introduced to notice even in the table of 
contents, and each chapter, except the introductory and con- 
cluding chapters, ends with a proposition, “ Our first pro- 
position,” “Our second proposition,” &c. Here surely we 
might expect to find definite statement, a conclusion de- 
rived from argument, and to be founded upon in argument 
again. We find instead mere summaries of the views and 
arguments of the chapters. Let us take, for example, the 
fourth proposition. It concludes the chapter on Man in his 
Functional Relations. 


‘* Looking, therefore, at man in his functional relations, our fourth 
proposition is, that, like other animals, he has certain duties to per- 
form purely of a physical nature, and which are rendered imperative 
by the requirements of existence. In virtue, however, of his higher 
organisation and intellect, he can, within certain limits, subjugate and 
adapt the forces of nature, and thus acquire a mastery over obstacles 
which no other animal can, and this mastery will be in direct propor- 
tion to his intelligence and cultivation. And further, that while other 
animals but slowly and within restricted limits affect the distribution 
of plants and other animals, man becomes a modifier and subcreator, 
as it were,—here extirpating and transferring, there cultivating and 
disseminating, according to the natural capacity or inaptitude of the 
inferior races for civilisation and advancement. We say civilising and 
extirpating, for there can be no domestication of man as there is do- 
mestication of the lower animals. To domesticate is to enslave, and 
nature has never yet permitted the institution of permanent enslave- 
ment, as it has provided for and fostered that of permanent domesti- 
cation. And, finally, that these functional relations are in accordance 
with a great law of natural progression, by which the development of 
newer and higher races shall ever be coincident with the extinction 
of the earlier and inferior.’’—(Pp. 100-101.) 


Is this a proposition? We would not stickle about the 
mere term, but it is too evident that the employment of it 
here is indicative of inaccurate thought, and loose, careless 
argument. 


In his introductory chapter, and in the very first paragraph 
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of it, Dr Page complains that the subject of the origin and 
antiquity of man, is “furtively studied” and “unfairly dealt 
with,” and for this he accounts by saying that, “impressed 
with certain theological notions, a large section of inquirers. 
approach the investigation with restraint and distrust.” He 
seems to have a great dread of theological notions, and tradi- 
tional beliefs. He avails himself of every opportunity of 
exclaiming against them. The ordinary severity of his style 
changes into bitterness when he comes in contact with them, 
although he touches them only, as it were, in passing, and 
without seeming particularly to inquire what they are,—far 
less, on what they are founded. Dr Page makes frequent re- 
ference to his own honesty and earnestness as an inquirer after 
truth, a reference which an honest and earnest inquirer scarcely 
needs in any circumstances to make. Far less does he need to 
insinuate that there is a want of honesty and earnestness in 
his opponents. This, however, appears to be Dr Page’s notion. 
And he plainly asserts, in his introductory chapter, that “no 
man who has subscribed to creeds and formulas, whether in 
theology or in philosophy, can be an unbiassed investigator of 
the truth, or an unprejudiced judge of the opinions of others.” 
We need not enter here into any argument about creeds. The 
question, as stated by Dr Page, evidently relates, not merely 
to theological creeds, but to any definite system of opinions 
received as true. What then? Are men never to adopt 
opinions, or having adopted them, are they and their opinions 
at once to be thrown out of account, when opposite opinions 
are advanced? Is there in this anything like common sense ? 
Let an opinion be adopted on apparant evidence, surely the 
man who holds it is not to be set aside, by him who puts forth 
an opposite opinion, as unworthy to take part in the discussion 
of the subject. Dr Page’s own book is an instance of a work 
devoted to the advocacy of a particular system or hypothesis. 
There is nothing he can say against those who have declared 
their adherence to any confession of faith, that might not fairly 
be retorted against himself. But he falls into a — of 
rage against the adherents of creeds, or at least of theological 
creeds. “The holiest beliefs,” he says, “are those founded on 
informed reason ; all besides is little better than superstition 
and mechanical formality. It is of no use, then, when new 
questions like the present are mooted, for certain minds to 
work themselves into a frenzy of “orthodoxy ”—to savagely 
smear themselves with theological war-paint, and raise the old 
war-whoop of the Bible in danger.” These sentences shew the 
attitude in which Dr Page meets his opponents, and afford a 
specimen of the amenities with which he diversifies the general 
uniform placidity of his style. 
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The three parts of which this book consists are indicated in 
the title, Man’s Where, Whence, and Whither. Under the 
first of these heads, Di Page considers man in his zoological 
relations, his geographical relations, his ethnological relations, 
and his functional relations ; under the second, in his historical 
relations, his logical relations, and his genetic relations ; 
under the third, in what he calls his progressive relations. To 
follow him from chapter to chapter is probably the best way of 
dealing with his book. 

In his chapter on the Zoological Relations of Man, he insists 
strongly on the structural affinities between man and the lower 
animals, and on the other things which man has in common 
with them, as life, growth, reproduction, and decay—liability 
to thirst and hunger, heat and cold, pain and pleasure, and to 
the influences of air, light, heat, &c. “Asa mere animal, then,” 
he says, “man, like other animals, has his place in nature. It 
may be higher, but this is difference in degree, not difference 
in kind” (p. 36). It is easy to see what wide diversities of 
meaning may be attached to this expression, “difference in 
degree, and not difference in kind.” As to all the things 
noticed, it may, however, fairly be questioned, if there is even 
difference of degree. Man’s higher place in nature does not 
depend upon any of them. There is no need to suppose that 
man’s relations to external nature, in respect of his mere animal 
existence, are higher than those of an ox, or in any way essen- 
tially different from them. The introduction of this notion of 
difference in degree, but not in kind, here serves only to raise 
a cloud, under which further argument may be conducted. On 
the ground, that “the essentials are the same to man as to 
other living beings,” Dr Page objects strongly to the con- 
duct of those zoologists who, “influenced by preconceptions as 
to man’s origin and destiny,” would assign to the human species 
“a place apart, and altogether of its own kind.” The meaning 
of this is obvious. But the question remains, Are there no 
differences between man and other living beings, which shew 
him to be entitled to a place apart, all points of agreement or 
resemblance having been considered ? 

We are told of a great structural plan on which the whole 
vital world has been framed, so that man must merely be re- 
garded as one of the multitude of living beings, the highest, 
no doubt, but not essentially different from the rest. “Zoolo- 
gically, indeed, it would not be difficult,” Dr Page says, “to 
shew that the radiate is but a pee development of the 
temporary functional form of the globular; the articulate of 
the radiate ; the molluscan a more concentrated expression of 
all three; and the vertebrate a higher specialisation of the 
molluscan ; while each section is linked to the other by inter- 
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mediate forms, which are either still existing, or belong to by- 
gone geological periods.” All this is set forth confidently, as 
if there could be no doubt about it, yet there is much here 
which is very doubtful, and more than doubtful. The relation 
of the radiate form to the globular remains to be proved; like- 
wise that of the articulate to the radiate. Dr Page states the 
relation of the molluscan to the other three, and of the verte- 
brate to the molluscan in what may be called poetical rather 
than philosophical or scientific language. And itis not true that 
intermediate forms can be traced either in still existing species, 
or in fossil remains. The differences still appear wide and 
distinct, when all nature is examined. Yet if they did not, it 
would not much affect the question as to man’s place in nature. 
How completely Dr Page proceeds upon a preconceived 
theory, may be seen from such sentences as the following :— 


‘* Comparing the various orders and families of the vertebrate class, 
the lower with the higher, and the higher with those next above them, 
it seems that adaptive modifications, rather than independent and re- 
peated creations, have been the governing method in structural 
advaneement.—(P. 41.) 

‘‘ Difference in form and function does not necessarily imply a ~ 
separate origin ; and, seeing the gradual shading of form into form in 
nature, it is easier, and indeed more rational, to believe in modifiea- 
tion of original type-forms, than in the creation of new forms for 
every slight variation in habits and mode of life which the physical 
forces of the universe are ever producing. As external conditions are 
ever changing under the operation of physical forces, and this in con- 
formity to established laws, so we may rest assured that variations in 
life-forms are equally the orderly results of secondary causation, 
though- we may not, in the present state of knowledge, be able to 
indicate either the time when, or the mode in which, such causation 
may operate.” —(Pp. 48, 44.) 


Who can fail to perceive here that, under cover of such ex- 
pressions as “it seems,” “it is easier, and indeed more rational, 
to believe,” and “we may rest assured,” a whole system is 
taken for granted, which ought to have been established by 
proof, and is not, only because proof cannot be adduced? 
“Variation takes place so slowly,’ Dr Page says, “and by 
stages so minute, that ages may pass before it rises into what 
we are in the habit of calling ‘specific’ distinctions ; and even 
where it may have culminated in species, observation has been 
so recent. and-so imperfect, that if no argument can be drawn 
from this source in favour of the doctrine of development, 
none, on the other hand, can be honestly advanced against it ” 
—(Pp. 44, 45.) How, then, it is more rational to accept that 
doctrine than to reject it, we utterly fail to see. Of the argu- 
ments against it nomotice is taken. Dr Page is, of course, 
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perfectly aware, although he gives no hint of it, that it has 
been rejected by men of the highest eminence in science, as 
inconsistent with ascertained facts. However, he thinks it 
more easy to suppose the creation of a monad than the creation 
ofaman. “Should it be advanced,” he says, “as is sometimes 
done, that the creation of a monad is as incomprehensible as 
that of a man, then to this we decidedly answer, No.” But 
why? To us there appears to be gross irreverence in thus 
pronouncing that one act of creation is more comprehensible 
than another. In contemplating the creation of an animated 
being, we must, moreover, think not only of structure or 
organisation, but of the communication of life—a thing en- 
tirely beyond our comprehension, and beyond all bounds of 
reasonable conjecture. In the “ Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation,” it is suggested that animal life may perhaps 
have originated in some movement of physical elements, under 
the influence of light, heat, electricity, and the like. Of this 
notion there is nothing in the work now before us. Yet it 
seems to carry out the theory of development more consistently, 
than a scheme which regards the creation of monads as proba- 
ble, and that of the most highly organised and most highly 
endowed creature as improbable. If it could be proved that 
life begins through the mere action of the forces of inanimate 
nature, then, indeed, it might reasonably be supposed that it 
has made progress from the monad up to man. 

Dr Page makes no bold and strong asssertion such as may 
readily be found in the pagesof the Anthropological Review, that 
science disowns mivracle.* But he tells us, in his preface, that 
his wish is “to contribute his mite to that modern movement 
of mind which seeks to substitute inquiry for dogmatism, com- 
prehensible methods for miracles, and rational convictions for 
traditional beliefs.” We would not strain these words beyond 
their certain meaning ; but there is much to the same effect 
throughout the work, and the general tendency of all is adverse 
to the notion of miracle. Yet creation is a miracle, and Dr 
Page often speaks of creation and of a Creator. 

In his chapter on man’s zoological relations, Dr Page dwells 
not a little on the correspondence between the lower animals 
and man, in {their mental or intellectual faculties, regarding 
the difference as one of degree rather than of kind. That the 
lower animals possess in some degree intellectual faculties 
similar to those of man, we are no more inclined to dispute 
than the general correspondence of organisation, especially in 
the vertebrate tribes. But the question of essential difference 
still remains. On this point, Dr Page expresses himself very 
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* See the Anthropological Review for July and October 1867, the first article. 
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decidedly. “The main difference,” he says, “seems to be that 
the intellectual principle in the lower animals soon reaches its 
climax, and remains stationary, while in man it is ever improv- 
able and progressive,—improvable in the individual, and pro- 
gressive in the race” (Pp. 50, 51). Again, “ This) inferiority 
of intellectual adaptation, which soon reaches its climax in the 
lower animals, limits the improvuability of the individual, and 
prevents progression in the race ; whereas the superior adapta- 
tion of man secures, under favourable conditions, at once the 
improvement of the individual, and the progress of the race” 
(p. 55). But whence this difference? Is it to be ascribed to 
mere adaptation? And does adaptation arise in the course of 
development? Or is there a creative power exercised? These 
are questions to which we find no answer in Dr Page’s work. 
The chapter on Man’s Geographical Relations, the second of 
those devoted to man’s Where, presents less that demands our 
notice than that on his zoological relations. Dr Page insists 
much on the influence of physical conditions, and particularly 
those of climate, as affecting the human race. He perhaps 
exaggerates a little the effects of climate on man. “Under 
the tropics,” he says, “where warmth and the means of sub- 
sistence are easily procured, he is chiefly a vegetable feeder, 
improvident and little progressive ; under temperate latitudes, 
where the means of subsistence are procured with greater dif- 
ficulty, and seasonal changes have to be studied, he is partly a 
vegetable and partly an animal feeder, more industrious, provi- 
dent, and progressive ; while, within the polar regions, where 
warmth has to be sustained by diet, and where his whole time 
is spent in securing a pecarious subsistence, he is solely an 
animal feeder, toilsome but stationary.” From the present we 
are referred to the past, to the probable condition of man 
during the glacial epoch in Europe. We are told, however, 
also, of the difference between one Fp 20 and another, why 
“one people continues indolent and unprogressive, while an- 
other exhibits incessant activity and progress,” and “ one nation 
is lively, gay, and fickle, and another serious, sober, and sted- 
fast.” Is the difference between the Frenchman and Spaniard, 
then, or that between the Englishman and the Frenchman, or 
between the inhabitants of different parts of Britain, Saxon and 
Gael, to be ascribed merely to geographic conditions? Dr 
Page insists strongly upon the effect of geographic conditions. 
“ What but the influence of new conditions,” he says, “that has 
developed the Yankee form, features, and habit, from the 
Anglo-Saxon stock of western Europe ? and what but the same 
cause that within three or four generations has begun to stam 
new features on the British Australian? What but the dif- 
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ferent geographical position that evolved the Welsh, the Scotch, 
and the Irish Celt, from the original Celtic stock of the east ? 
and what but the same power, acting throughout all ages, and 
concomitantly with the principle of ascensive development in 
time, that has stamped the still broader characteristics of Cau- 
casian, Mongolian, and Malay?” And now, let us ask, what 
is all this but mere assumption, supported by no evidence 
whatever? As to the principle of ascensive development m 
time, to which Dr Page assigns the first place, “for it must 
never be forgotten,” he says, “that external conditions are but 
secondary factors, and that there is a higher law overruling the 
distribution of life in time than that which determines its dis- 
tribution in space,” this also, in so far as man is concerned, is 
a mere assumption without proof. 4 
The third chapter is devoted to man’s Ethnological Relations. 
Here we are told that there is a wider difference between what 
are called varieties of man, than between many of the so-called 
species of lower animals. “It may fairly be questioned,” Dr 
Page says, “ whether what are now called varieties, would not 
have been regarded as distinct species, had zoologists had the 
courage to apply to man the same methods of differentia- 
tion that they are in the habit of applying to other animals.” 
He goes on to say, “In many instances the so-called specific 
distinctions in zoology are founded on colour, covering, and 
other features often less marked than the corresponding cha- 
racteristics in man; and yet men are arranged in varieties 
merely, while these lower animals are separated into species. 
Strip these “species” of their colours and covering, and the 
skeleton of the one could not be distinguished from that of the 
other; but place the skeleton of the African negro beside that 
of the European white, and achild might detect the difference.” 
Dr Page is certainly aware that, in determining the question of 
identity of species, all evidence has to be taken into account, 
and that there is other evidence with regard to man than with 
regard to the species of the lower animals. He must be aware 
also, that many species of animals have only been provisionally 
distinguished and named, for mere convenience, whilst the 
question of specific difference is open to further investigation. 
If many of the present groups or genera should be reduced to 
one species—as seems not improbable in regard to some of 
them—it would not materially affect the great question at 
issue. There is, however, an extreme exaggeration in the 
statement that species are constituted on mere distinctions of 
colours and covering. The only plausible ground for such a 
statement, with regard to vertebrate animals, is to be found in 
some of the species of certain families of birds—particularly of 
the Falconidea—which have been described by some naturalists 
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as distinct, although the characters are only those of plumage, 
and really distinguish only sex and age. But as this has be- 
come known, the imagined species have been brought into 
their proper place, which every naturalist recognises, Amongst 
the species really regarded as distinct, throughout the whole 
class of vertebrate animals, it may confidently be affirmed 
that there is a marked difference of skeleton, so that they may 
easily be distinguished by the skeleton alone. As to mere 
colours and covering, these are well known to be among the 
most variable of characters; and even in plants, colours are 
little regarded as grounds of specific distinction. 

Dr Page maintains the unity of the human species, but it is 
in subordination to his theory of developmental descent from 
inferior forms, which he says is “much more probableand farmore 
intelligible” than the idea of an independent origin of different 
races. Of the degrees of probability and intelligibility, we find 
ourselves incapable of judging. e look for evidence, and 
Dr Page presents us with none. We have his theory instead. 
“As the minor differences are mainly owing to geographical 
relations, so we may ascribe the major distinctions to a similar 
causation acting through indefinite periods; and thus we may 
trace all the varieties, —European, ongolian, Negro, &c.,—as 
divergences from earlier varieties, and ultimately from one 
original source.” But why, if man has sprung from some 
being of lower organisation, may not the same thing have 
taken place in a number of instances at the same time, or at 
different times, and perhaps in different parts of the world? 
We are at a loss to see how, on Dr Page’s principles, the unity of 
the human species can be maintained. Taking it for granted, 
however, he proceeds to say, that “reasoning from what we know 
of the existing varieties of mankind, and the tribes and nation- 
alities embraced by these varieties, it may be logically inferred 
that the Caucasian or white man has been preceded by the 
Mongol, Red Indian, and Malay, and that these in turn were 
preceded by the Ethiopian or Negro. As the white men of the 
American states are the immediate descendants of the nations 
of Western Europe, and as these nations were in turn descended 
from more oriental stocks, so clearly must the great varieties 
have been descended from each other,—the later from the 
earlier, the higher from the lower, and the lower from those 
next beneath them.” It is impossible not to observe what 
service the words “logically” and “clearly” perform in these 
sentences. The argument is nought, but these two words give 
it a semblance of value. Let us take them as mere expletives, 
and we may still safely deny our descent from Malays, Red 
Indians, Mongols, and Ethiopians or Negroes, a pedigree which 
we are not desirous to claim, 
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Man’s lowly origin is assumed by Dr Page as certain. 
“ Whatever his origin, man’s first condition,” he says, “as well 
as that of his immediate descendants, must have been of a 
lowly and primitive nature, with everything to acquire, and no 
accumulated experience to assist. Even the source from which 
those who hold a contrary opinion profess to derive their 
beliefs,”"—thus it is that Dr Page adverts to the Bible-—“ re- 
fers in the plainest language to men covering themselves with 
leaves and skins, subsisting on fruits and flocks, sheltering 
themselves in caves and tents, prone to disobedience, guilty of 
fratricide, and in no ways differing in condition, physicially or 
mentally, from the rudest races of the present day.” » Dr Page 
admits, however, that “of any varieties lower in point of or- 
ganisation than the lowest of the present day, we have no 
unquestioned geological evidence.” When he deals with 
the ascertained facts of geology, we always feel that we 
can follow him with perfect confidence ; he exhibits the caution 
proper to a man of science. Yet even here, he passes off into 
theory and fanciful conjecture. Not contented with indicating 
the possibility that remains of tribes lower than the lowest 
that now exist, may perhaps yet be found in Asia or Africa, 
he goes on to say, that “not till these regions have been fully 
explored, can we do more than merely admit the existence of 
extinct varieties as a logical inference from what we already 
know of the creational law of continuity and progress.” A 
logical inference, indeed! An inference from a law, which in 
all its relation to this subject, is itself a mere assumption. 

The next chapter, and the last under the head of Man’s 
Where, treats of Man in his Functional Relations. Like other 
creatures, he “has certain functions or duties which he is 
necessitated to perform.” Some of these arise from “his 
superior organisation and intellectual endowments, which are 
peculiar to himself.” Unlike other creatures, be is a “tool and 
implement-maker, a fire-kindler and machine-inventor.” But 
this is not all. He is also “an inventor of intellectual tools,— 
of political, social, and religious schemes, by which he at once 
promotes his own comfort, and secures the improvement of his 
successors.” There is no exception made here, no thought ad- 
mitted of any religion made known to man by revelation. 
Nor throughout this book, is such an idea even for a moment 

lanced at. All religions are placed in one category, as pro- 
ucts of the mind of man. 

A distinction is made, however, between man and the lower 
animals, in the power of adaptation which man possesses, and 
this power is said to mark in an especial manner the progres- 
sive from the declining races of mankind ; “and we may safely 
hold it,” Dr Page says, “as a matter of faith, that according to 
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the possession of this power are certain races destined to ad- 
vance, and others as certainly doomed to extirpation.” But 
why should we hold it as a matter of faith? There is no certain 
evidence for it, and we object to receive as matter of faith, that 
which cannot be proved by sufficient evidence. ‘That some of 
the inferior races of human beings have disappeared as the 
superior races occupied the countries which they formerly in- 
habited, is unquestionably true; but it does not follow that 
there is a law of nature dooming the inferior races to extirpa- 
tion. The disappearance of the Indians from North America, 
and of the aborigines from Australia, has not been altogether 
to the credit of the white man; and without further proof, we 
would be sorry to assume it as the result of a law of nature. 
Dr Page, however, is perfectly sure of it. “In this way, and 
under the rapid advancement of the white man, melt away 
the Red Indian from America, the Bushman and Hottentot 
from South Africa, and the Aborigines from Tasmania and 
Australia. Such appears to be, and such seems ever to have 
been, the course and order of nature.” There must be an ex- 
tinction of the inferior, and a rise and spread of the higher 
varieties. “It isin vain to talk, as some well-meaning’ but sadly- 
misinformed men do, of the civilising and ameliorating in- 
fluences of admixture and amalgamation.” And here Dr , a 
quotes from an American writer, Mr Squier, evidently full of 
the prejudices of race, by whom we are told that it is a natural 
instinct which prevents the commixture of widely separated 
human families, and that when this natural instinct is dis- 
regarded, the result is deplorable, as “the offspring of such 
combinations or amalgamations are not only deficient in 
physical constitution, in intellect, and in moral restraint, but 
to a degree which often contrasts unfavourably with any of the 
original stocks.” Reference is made to the anarchical states of 
Spanish America for proof. It might be worthy of considera- 
tion if no other causes than the mixture of races could be as- 
signed for the anarchy of Spanish America. That a mixed 
race is inferior to any of the original stocks, will not readily 
be admitted by one who compares a mulatto with a negro, or 
a Canadian half-breed with a Red Indian. 

The consequences of Dr Page’s opinion as to the wide dif- 
ference between the races of man are important, and are clearly 
stated by himself. Missionary enterprise among the lower 
races is vain. ‘There can be no greater, delusion, therefore, 
as regards man’s functional relations, than the expectation that 
either individuals or nations will ever be brought to the sante 
beliefs, or to one common course of action” (p. 99). The 
therefore refers to nothing that has any connection with the 
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subject ; but the mind of the author clearly enough appears in 
the sentence which we have quoted. 

So much of man’s Where. In the part of the work relating 
to his Whence, the first chapter treats of his historical relations. 
“We must appeal to history in the first place,” Dr Page says, 
“and where tory fails us, we must turn to the record pre- 
served in the earth’s rock-formations, and which geology is 
striving to interpret.” The appeal to history, however, is found 
unsatisfactory. To say nothing of the prejudices in the way, 
“arising from early and widely accepted beliefs,” which Dr 
Page seems very desirous to remove, we are distinctly told that 
the response of history “must necessarily be faint and unin- 
telligible,” for “all tradition on the subject” of the antiquity 
and origin of man “is vague and unreliable ; all written history 
is recent, partial, and uncertain.” There is no exception made 
in favour of an inspired record; the Mosaic narrative is set 
out of account along with all the myths and traditions of 
ancient nations, allusion is evidently made to it as influencing 
beliefs and prejudices, to which of course the philosophic mind is 
to rise superior. Dr Page acknowledges that no reliance can be 
placed on the chronologies of the Chinese and Hindoos, nor on 
theastronomical record of the Chaldees, which, although carrying 
us backward in time some three or four hundred thousand 
years, “seems incapable of verification by modern astronomers,” 
a mild way of stating its utter falsehood. Dr Page is unwill- 
ing, however, to forego the advantage of such a testimony to 
the antiquity of man. “We can only receive it,” he says, “as 
a vague corroboration of the high antiquity of the human race 
in the region to which it refers.” But why should we receive 
it at all? If received, it is more than a vague corroboration ; 
if rejected, as it must be, it goes for nothing whatever. Dr Page 
clings with lingering fondness to the oriental time-records. “We 
cannot help remarking,” he says, “that these time-records, wide 
and uncertain as they are, seem more in accordance with the 
vastitude of time implied by the geological relations of human 
remains, than other chronologies more frequently appealed to” 
(Pp. 108, 109). We are at no loss to know what is meant by 
the contemptuous expression, “other chronologies more fre- 
quently appealed to.” Dr Page directs attention to the different 
interpretations and calculations of the Scripture chronology, 
and concludes that “a record admitting of such wide interpre- 
tations by scholars equally learned and earnest, is clearly one 
upon which science cannot base her conclusions.” But this 
is not all. He asserts that “even if there were no discre- 
pancies in interpretation, and no doubt as to the order of Hebrew 
descent, it is evident that no record can carry us back to the 
beginnings of mankind—to those far-back stages of primeval life, 
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during which language itself can do little more than express 
the necessities of animal existence.” What is this but to 
assert that there is no such thing as revelation, at least regard- 
ing the origin of mankind? It is evidently set aside, as not 
worthy of consideration. Dr Page is confident-as to “the 
unavoidable course of human progress,—its earliest stages 
utterly lost in the forgetfulness of barbarism, the middle stages 
distorted and clouded by myths and fables, and only the latest 
assuming the orderly sequence and reliability of history.” “It 
is vain,” he says, “ to look for any chronology before man learned 
to record ; hopeless to expect anything like certainty from the 
tales and undated memories of tradition.” It does not seem even 
to occur to him that there may be such a thing as revelation. 
Looking to written history, he finds all over southern 
Asia and southern Europe “different phases of civilisation, 
different languages, different styles of architecture, and different 
forms of religious worship, all of which must have taken thou- 
sands of years for their elaboration,” and he thinks that a little 
reflection on this is all that is necessary to expose the absur- 
dity of a chronology that would limit the existence of man to 
the lapse of a few thousand years.” It is not necessary that 
we should be particular about a few thousand years more or 
less ; let us leave the chronology unsettled, but what shall we 
say about the growth of nationalities, languages, and yon od 
As Dr Page puts his argument, the diversities of religion 
occupy a chief place.- What, then, is the fact regarding these ? 
Did Christianity come into existence by a slow evolution from 
something antecedent? Did Mahomedanism spring up slowly, 
as a plant grows from the earth? Did Buddhism thus evolve 
itself from previously existing systems? And, within our own 
day, what shall we say of the rapid and monstrous growth of 
Mormonism? It is manifest that changes of religion cannot 
afford evidence of great periods of time. Man, according to 
Dr Page, is “an inventor of intellectual tools—of social, politi- 
cal, and religious schemes, by which he secures his safety and 
rogress,” and hence he infers the long duration of the race. 
t is to be observed that the invention of religious schemes is 
ascribed to man himself, and no exception is made. The idea of 
a religious scheme given by God is not for a moment admitted. 
In the chapter on Man’s Geological Relations, we find little 
that demands notice. Dr Page here exhibits the caution of a 
man of science, as far as geology is concerned; and whatever 
may be thought of his argument, he rests it on nothing but 
facts well substantiated. He tells us of the “sculptured mono- 
liths, sepulchral barrows, and lake-dwellings,” which give evi- 
dence of the use of iron and bronze, and of the more early 
“shell-mounds (savage-feasting relics), cave-dwellings, lake- 
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silts, and river-drifts, in which all the implements are of the 
rudest description.” From all this he infers the great antiquity 
of man in western Europe. But this does not satisfy him. 
For, “high as may be the antiquity of man in Europe, it 
cannot be set down as the limit of his existence in Asia and 
other regions.” Thus we are referred from a region of con- 
jecture, somewhat limited, to a region of conjecture utterly 
unlimited, and to a time when, “while the men of western 
Europe were fashioning flint implements, and combating the 
difficulties of their situation, earlier races may have been 
enjoying the amenities of a comparatively advanced civilisa- 
tion in southern Asia.” It is mere conjecture on which a 
theory is here based ; and what better is it when we are told, 
that “we must carry the argument of ascensive development 
still further, and believe that, as the men of Europe were 
descended from those of Asia, so the Indo-European variety of 
our race was preceded by the inferior varieties,—Mongolian or 
Negritian,—in the order of their physical and intellectual 
advancement.” But why must we believe it? As formerly, no 
reason is assigned. It is a theory unsupported by evidence. 
Dr Page has here departed from geology, and ventured upon 
other ground, on which he treads rashly, making assertions 
which have only the development hypothesis to support them, 
and which are made to assume the appearance of facts meant 
to support it. 

The chapter on Man’s Genetic Relations begins with a 
notice of the cosmogonies of different nations, the last men- 
tioned being the Hebrew cosmogony, of which we are told 
that, “ according to the second version of the Hebrew Genesis, 
Adam, the man (by some commentators said to signify ‘red 
earth’), is formed out of the dust of the ground, and Eve, the 
woman, is fashioned from a rib taken out of the side of Adam ; 
while, according to the first version, man is simply said to 
have been created on the sixth day,—male and female, and in 
the image of his Maker.” We need not stay to inquire into 
the alleged discrepancy of what Dr Page calls the two versions 
of the Hebrew Genesis. No one, not anxious to find the dis- 
crepancy, would have found it; and, although Dr Page is not 
the first, but has merely accepted it as indicated by others, 
this is of no consequence. We need hardly allude to the place 
assigned to the Hebrew cosmogony, as the last of a list which 
beging with that of the African negro. The conclusion is of 
more importance. “But however curious the fable, or mysteri- 
ous the myth,’—the narrative or narratives of the book of 
Genesis being here again put upon a level with all the heathen 
fables,—“ none of them is of the least avail in science, and 
reason is driven, in the long run. either to abide by the belief 
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in a direct creative act, or to seek for the solution of the 
problem in the theory of derivative descent.” The theory of 
derivative descent, it must be remarked, implies either a 
direct creative act at its commencement, or an evolution of 
organic from inorganic nature. Of this Dr Page takes no 
notice, but he urges that “a gradual ascent in time from 
lower to higher forms of life has been clearly established,” 
and that, “as science has no evidence of other than the opera- 
tion of secondary forces in nature, so it seeks to ascribe this 
ascent to this kind of causation.” Science seeks to exhibit 
truth, or to discover truth. Dr Page makes it to seek the 
confirmation of a theory. 

How completely he assumes the development hypothesis, 
will appear from the following sentence :—“ If, then, the prin- 
ciple of adaptive modification be admitted, no matter how in- 
finitesmal the variations may be within a given time, it must, 
in the long run, be capable of producing the most extensive 
results, and what are now regarded as varieties may pass into 
species, and species in process of time assume the rank of 
generic distinctions.” Here we have the mere show of argu- 
ment, and not the reality. To say nothing of the uncertainty 
regarding varieties, species, and genera, any change of opinion 
concerning which would in no way affect the case, why should 
we admit an unlimited adaptive modification? That there is 
an adaptive modification, no one doubts; but the question of 
its extent is quite distinct from that of its reality. We know 
that the Brassica oleracea of our shores has been develo 
into kale, cabbage, cauliflower, and many other forms; but 
these all tend to return to the original form; and there is as 
yet no proof of its development into a turnip, a wall-flower, or 
a stock—forms so cognate that we name them rather than 
roses, honeysuckle, and other common plants of our gardens. 
Species seem to have limits, and the possibility of unlimited 
development, by natural selection or otherwise, is as far from 
being proved as it was when the development hypothesis was 
first heard of. Dr Page himself admits that it is not estab- 
lished by proof. He tells us, indeed, that its advocates “seek 
to establish it as the only comprehensible process by which the 
Creator has chosen to people this earth, at the several stages 
of its existence, with newer, higher, and ever-varying life-forms.” 
We reject as utterly worthless all arguments about a compre- 
hensible process of creation. But we listen with respect to Dr 
Page when he frankly declares, as a geologist, that “geology 
has not yet discovered the connecting links, as it were, between 
man and the lower animals, no form or forms that can be said 
to stand intermediate between the lower grades of humanity 
and the highest known forms of quadrumana. It may be 
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argued,” he proceeds, “as is sometimes done, that the difference 
between the lowest men and the highest quadrumana is not so 
wide as that between the highest civilised man and the lowest 
savage. Still narrow as the gulf may be, science has yet no 
indication of any intermediate form to bridge it over, no trace 
of a higher quadrumane, none of a lower man than stone- 
fashioning, cave-dwelling savages."—(Pp. 150, 151.) It is 
melancholy after this to find him pleading for the expectation 
that the gulf may yet be bridged over, by further geological 
research in Asia and Africa, the regions of the anthropoid 
quadrumana, and endeavouring to persuade himself and his 
readers that “the development theory, as a to the 
human race, is not necessarily degrading.” His argument on 
this point is very remarkable. Whatever man’s origin, he 
says, man springs from inorganic elements, and partakes of the 
same animal nature with other creatures. “All that ennobles 
him above other creatures belongs truly to the soul and intel- 
lect.” He finds a specialty in man, in the power of indefinite 
improvement which he possesses. But whence is this specialty 
derived? Does not the origination of it imply an exercise of 
creative power, as much as the formation of the body itself? 
Or if a descent of man from some of the quadrumana is to be 
maintained, how is the great change to be accounted for, from 
a nature incapable of improvement to one capable of improve- 
ment which has no assignable limits? There can be nothing 
more monstrous than the idea of an ape-mother holding in her 
arms the first possessor of this glorious capacity, the first of 
mankind. Dr Page objects to “the jibing and Jeering at the 
idea of an ‘ape-ancestry, so often resorted to,” he says, “by 
the ignorant,” but which, he assures us, “has in reality no 
significance to the mind of the philosophic naturalist.”—(Pp. 
155, 156.) We leave the members of the Anthropological 
Society to enjoy the idea of their ape-ancestry, and of their 
descent from a more remote ancestry of snails or worms. To 
us it seems to be an idea which it is a degradation of the 
human mind to entertain, a vile abuse of man’s noblest powers 
to advocate. 

Having now followed Dr Page through his chapters on Man’s 
Where and Whence, we do not care to go further, and to be- 
stow equal attention on what he says on Man’s Whither. 
It is the future of the race, we must observe, and not at 
all the future of the individual, that is the subject of the chap- 
ter on the progressive relations of man. Improvement still 
more and more rapid is held forth in prospect for the human 
race. We are told of an upward and onward development, of 
which “art and science, literature and philosophy, ethics and 
religion, have all alike partaken ;” and Dr Page asks, “Shall 
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we cease to have faith in their future ascension?” We too 
believe in a future improvement and glorious progress of man- 
kind, but it is not based on a theory for which the proof is still 
confessedly to be sought, and which assigns to us a genetic 
connection with brutes. With our expectations concernin 
the future of the human race upon earth are also aaa 
hopes concerning ourselves personally, on which subject an- 
oo in general are strangely silent. 

e have only a few concluding remarks to make, and they 
concern the relation of the Development Hypothesis with our 
religious beliefs. Is that hypothesis, we must ask, consistent 
with Christianity? If Christianity itself is a mere product of 
the human mind, how is its truth to be maintained, and in 
particular the truth of the most essential parts of the whole 
system? Again, if we assume an ascensive development, by 
which man , os rung from a lowly origin, what becomes of 
the doctrine of the fall, and what then of the scheme of re- 
demption? And how, in connection with belief in a genetic 
descent of man from quadrumana and other inferior animals, 
can we maintain the doctrine of the incarnation of the Son of 
God? There is something very shocking in the juxtaposition 
of the two ideas; but they must be contemplated together. 
We are told that science has again and again triumphed already 
over opposition made to it on the ground of a supposed an- 
tagonism to religion; but it was only a supposed antagonism 
that existed, and Christianity has lost nothing by the progress 
of astronomy and geology. The fancies of anthropologists, 
unsupported as they are by evidence, are not to be classed 
with the discoveries of science; and it is fair to ask of those 
who urge them upon our attention, how they propose to recon- 
cile them—if they do propose to reconcile P at all—with 
that great gospel scheme, which rests on evidence as sure as 
any truth of science whatever, and on which depends all our 
hope of a glorious immortality. The question, be it remarked, 
is not one about dates and numbers, nor about the interpreta- 
tion of particular words or texts, but about the great essentials 
of Christianity. 





X. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Huguenots, their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By Samuet Suites. John Murray. 


Our readers must be generally familiar with the sad story of the 
Huguenots, both as an integral part of European history, and as a 
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special subject of historical inquiry. Mr Smiles, the well-known 
biographer of the British Engineers, has here presented us with a 
valuable contribution to the literature of this deeply interesting sub- 
ject. The cruel suppression of French Protestantism, leading to the 
exodus of nearly a million and a half of the noblest sons of France, 
was, as all admit, the occasion of the most beneficial results to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, in those countries which afforded 
them an asylum, contributing also largely to their scientific and 
literary advancement, industrial progress, and general prosperity. In 
the same degree was France directly impoverished, and in a still 
greater degree she became consequently degenerate in each and all 
of those qualities wherewith her persecuted children enriched an 
alien soil. For France did not even retain the position she had 
already acquired, and, ceasing to progress, she retrograded. Other 
states, and particularly England, stood mainly in want of such a 
valuable accession, as they thus obtained, and their national life 
thereby received an impetus which has led to much that is great in 
the past, and which, in its substantial effects, is still appreciable. 
This proposition Mr Smiles has anew demonstrated, adding to the 
evidence and argument of previous writers a mass of corroborative 
testimony most industriously collected. He has also narrated many 
fresh incidents, communicated many interesting facts, and traced as 
far as possible the now disintegrated Huguenot strata in the con- 
glomerate crust of modern England. 

This exhaustive monograph—for so it is, although its author 
modestly offers it as a moiety—has for its significant prologue the 
invention of printing, as the mechanical agent in the increased circu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures; and for its epilogue, the French 
Revolution and the Reign of Terror. Between this gentle opening 
chorus and the closing burst of direst discord that ever vibrated 
through earth, the Huguenot drama enacted itself. The early scenes 
gave slight presage of the terrible denouement ; but that the successive 
acts led stage by stage to this inevitable issue, no unbiassed historian 
has ever doubted. Putting Protestantism aside, is it at all possible 
that a systematic repression of all the moral and intellectual vitality of 
a great nation, continued throughout two centuries, and accompanied 
by a too successful policy of extermination, could otherwise eventuate 
than in ruin and destruction? But we may not put Protestantism 
aside either in its primary character, as a religious revival, or in its 
secondary phase, as a political power identified with the cause of the 
peoples. Itis now a trite saying, based upon plain and palpable 
data, that all those European states whose rulers perversely refused 
to recognise the great fact that was manifesting itself in their midst, 
and would not acknowledge it as the inauguration of a new era, were 
left behind in the grand march of humanity. And not only were they 
left behind, for the vigorous vitality of the new-born Protestant spirit 
could not be blighted or quelled save by the exercise of repressive 
measures equal to the occasion; and those who exercised them— 
persecuting remorselessly unto strange cities, and to the death— 
courted the national decay and overthrow which inevitably super- 
vened. Sowing the wind, they reaped the whirlwind. 
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As illustrative of his epoch, which was marked by the dawn of the 
Reformation, the life of Bernard Palissy, the potter,—lately popularised 
by Mr Henry Morley,—is the text of one of the early chapters in 
this volume. In the intervals of his unflagging toil, the celebrated 
discoverer of enamel founded a reformed church at Saintes, in the 
south-west of France—the district of Saintonge having been previ- 
ously visited by Calvin, who sowed the seeds there of the new religion. 
The persecution, which shortly overtook and scattered the little 
“godly band” at Saintes, spared Palissy for a season, as he was 
engaged in making encaustic tiles for the castle of the Duke of Mont- 
morency. But even the powerful protection of the high constable of 
France did not long avail him there; and while under arrest for 
heresy at Bordeaux, whither he had been dragged, his patron had 
him appointed ‘“‘ Inventor of Rustic Figulines to the King,” thus 
indefinitely adjourning his trial by transference to the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Council of Paris. Palissy established his pottery at the 
Tuileries (or tile works), ;where he long wrought at his art; but, 
although employed by the bigoted Catherine de Medicis, he stoutly 
resisted all overtures, tempting or threatening, made with a design to 
his apostacy. He remained a Huguenot to the last; and at the close 
of his long life, he was again arrested and condemned to be burnt. 
The execution of the sentence was however delayed; and while the 
martyr-fires were blazing round Paris, he died in the Bastille. How 
he had outlived by eighteen years the massacre of St Bartholomew's 
day, can only be accounted for by the demand in high quarters for 
the rare enamel work that he alone could make. The cas. of this 
royal potter is typical of the political situation in his times ; it is one 
of many that might serve as indications of the progress of the re- 
formed religion ; for, in 1561, we find a French cardinal writing in 
alarm to the Pope, that ‘the kingdom was already half Huguenot.” 
And the unparalleled persecutions which preceded and followed the 
bloody carnival of 1572, are too widely known in all their sickening 
details to demand recapitulation in this place. One of the effects of 
this cruel and mistaken policy, however, which may be noted, was 
the expulsion or continuous emigration, during the best part of a 
century, of thousands and tens of thousands of the most virtuous, 
intelligent, and industrious families of France, including much of her 
noblest blood. Even after Henry IV. promulgated the edict of Nantes, 
in 1598—an edict chiefly notorious in its revocation about ninety 
years later—the toleration which it guaranteed was not accorded, and 
the persecution was, with slight intermission, unabated. It was 
never designed as a concession, and its revocation was only the 
signal for checking the alarming tide of emigration, and intensifying, if 
that were possible, the rigour of repression. Conformity, or “‘ con- 
version,” as it was styled, was the thing aimed at; not banishment or 
depopulation. 

Huguenot is a French term of obscure and unimportant origin, 
and is employed to designate the followers of Calvin and Beza. Thus 
Mr Smiles applies it not inappropriately to the reformed churches of 
the Netherlands, and furthermore accepts it as almost synonymous 
with Protestant Refugee ; for, although Lutheranism had its martyrs, 
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the Protestantism of Germany did not involve the exile of its pro- 
fessors. It is therefore within the scope of this work to treat of 
the civil war in Flanders, and the suppression of the Reformation 
there by Philip II. of Spain, who succeeded to that wealthy and 
prosperous province in the middle of the sixteenth century, by the 
resignation of the Emperor Charles V. Within little more than ten 
years after this ill-omened Spanish succession, the solid magnifi- 
cence of that northern centre of commerce, trade, and manufactures 
—awhile ‘outsplendouring medieval Venice—was, by the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits, and the arms of the Duke of Alva, laid level 
with the dust. Protestants, as well as wealthy Papists, who had the 
instinct of rats, fled the country in hundreds of thousands, and as 
many more fell victims to the sword and the scaffold. It was a pro- 
gramme of extermination fulfilled until the busy quays of Antwerp 
were deserted, and until Bruges and Ghent became the resort of 
thieves and beggars. The fugitives turned their faces towards 
Holland, Germany, and England, forming in the latter country some 
of the earliest settlements, and founding in it new branches of 
industry. The kings of England had, during many years, endea- 
voured to introduce foreign manufactures, and the tyranny of trades- 
unions in Bruges and Ghent, had driven many artizans to a free soil 
and an open market; but the great Flemish tide, which now set in 
for these shores, contributed immensely more to our advancement in 
the mechanical arts, than any special measure could ever have done. 

England, it will be seen, was not slack to shew hospitality to these 
‘gentle and profitable strangers,” whether fleeing from the Medicis 
and Guises, or from the Dukes of Alva and Parma. They were 
placed by Queen Elizabeth under the protection{of the Crown, and 
were privileged alike in the exercise of their religion and handicrafts. 
Such a reception as was accorded to these fugitives required, at that 
juncture, no ordinary courage ; for it placed Elizabeth under the ban 
of the Pope, and exposed the nation to violence from the two then 
‘‘ first-rate powers” in Europe. France and Spain vainly intrigued 
for the dethronement- of the English Queen, and Philip II. deter- 
mined on summary vengeance by invasion. We all know the fate of 
his sacred Armada, blessed by Pope Pius V., and styled ‘‘ The In- 
vincible,”’ in the unwitting irony of history. It may be enough here 
to ask, with a feeling of the same irony, whether Spain has ever been 
a power at all in Europe, since her religious war of extermination in 
Flanders, which culminated in this ill-fated expedition; and to ask 
in sober earnest, whether England would shortly have become what 
she did, but for the part which she then so nobly acted, consciously 
in the sight of God ? 

The chief Flemish settlements in England were at Sandwich, 
Norwich, and London, but there were many others in various parts 
of the country; and as a slight indication of their number, it is 
stated that in Norwich alone they mustered about five thousand 
persons, previously to the great French immigration, which followed 
upon St Bartholomew's day. The industries, a knowledge of which 
they communicated, were chiefly the manufactures of paper, fine 
woollen cloth, silks, damasks, beaver and felt hats, woollen stockings 
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linen thread, and lace; besides a knowledge of mining, iron-work- 
ing, and gardening. Sheffield also learnt how to make steel, from a 
company of Liege artificers, who were settled there by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; and at Yarmouth, the first important English fishery 
was established by a body of seafaring Flemings ; whilst in London, 
the exiled merchants of Antwerp helped to burden the Thames with 
richer freights than the Scheldt had borne. There were vulgar 
jealousies, however, to contend with; and if they were not so un- 
happily incidental to human nature, they might, as in themselves they 
ought to do, raise a deeper blush to the honest. English face. Can it 
be believed that, with a selfish and ignorant temper, the very people 
who had been thus instructed in the mysteries of so many unfamiliar 
trades, turned round upon their benefactors and demanded their ex- 
pulsion from the guilds of their own fostering? Alas! it must; but 
it is some qualification of our shame to know, that ‘ good Queen 
Bess” came to the rescue, denouncing the conspiracy that was on 
foot to expel the Walloon settlers, and expostulating in her primitive 
fashion with her lieges. The threatened trade outrage, nevertheless, 
drove many Flemish weavers from Norwich, some to Holland, but 
some also to Yorkshire, where they founded the woollen manufactures. 
It is worthy of remark, that, previously to this accession of in- 
dustrial strength from abroad, almost all the wool grown in England 
was sent to be made into cloth on the continent, and thence again 
imported; and that our now common vegetables were, up to that 
time, grown in the low countries, whence they were exported hither 
to be sold at high prices to the nobility. Agricultural drainage was 
also unknown in the wide English fens and flats, until those days 
when we “ entertained angels unawares.” 

This peaceful Walloon invasion partially preceded in point of time 
the great influx of French Huguenots, and was partially contemporary 
with its earlier stages. A few settlements, having accidentally ac- 
quired, continued accidentally to retain a Flemish character, just as 
not a few remained distinctly French; but French and Flemish 
accents were soon heard mingling in many of the new centres of 
industry. Owing to the barrier of language, however, those accents 
did not usually mingle in divine service, as the numbers of separate 
churches—Walloon and French Protestant—spread over the face of 
the land, sufficiently attest. The entire mass of Huguenots who fled 
after the great massacre in Paris, or were driven by the dragonades 
of the provinces, to seek an asylum in England, were distinctively 
Calvinist, and their freedom of worship was scrupulously allowed 
them, under protection of the primate of the Church, even while an 
Anglican conformity was being thrust upon the native people. 
Charles I., it is true, with help of Archbishop Laud, during a few years 
of bigotry, did contrive to scare away several thousands of these 
refugees to Holland and to Massachusetts Bay, where they morged 
in the little New England family; but this reactionary course was 
speedily checked, as those who had adopted it sharply found to their 
cost. We need not here enumerate the foreign Protestant churches 
which were planted in different parts of the country; it is enough to 
say that they were erected in great numbers wherever the sufferers 
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for conscience’ sake founded their busy little colonies. Having come 
among us in search of that religious liberty which had been denied 
them in their native homes, they were not likely to remain without 
places of solemn assembly. The French settlements were principally 
at such towns and burghs as Southampton, Canterbury, Rye, Winchel- 
sea, Colchester, Stamford, Maidstone, Thetford, and Glastonbury, in 
addition to those districts already part-colonised by Flemings, and 
there were numerous congregations formed in them all. London, of 
course, as being the chief settlement, contained at one time no fewer 
than thirty-five Huguenot churches, of which eleven were situate in 
Spitalfields alone, but that was after Louis XIV. had done his utmost 
to destroy his kingdom. As the French exiles relinquished all hope 
of returning to their unnatural soil, and gradually amalgamated with 
the English population, the attendance at the Huguenot churches 
naturally fell off; and it is pathetic to read the appeals of their old 
pastors made in reference to this defection. One of the most famous 
of the foreign churches was at Southampton; it was styled ‘‘ God’s 
House,” and its curious records have been preserved, But the most 
interesting souvenir of those days still survives at Canterbury, where, 
under the roof of the cathedral, about twenty persons representing 
the old Huguenots, continue, at this present hour, to meet and con- 
duct their simple service in French, within the chapel of the under- 
croft. At one time there were many silk and stuff weavers from 
Tours, and not less than a thousand looms at work in that old cathedral 
town. 

The Huguenots, who, in the reign of Charles IX., could boast 
‘¢two thousand and fifty churches, and four hundred thousand men 
able to bear arms,’’—if Coligny’s estimate be correct—ceased under 
Louis XIII., sixty years later, to be an armed power in France. We 
cannot help thinking, that if all this force had been properly organ- 
ized and methodically opposed to the dominant Catholic party in the 
State, the Protestant cause would in all probability have triumphed ; 
as it did in Scotland, for example, against greater odds ; or as it did 
in England at the Revolution of 1688. The event was otherwise, 
however, and greater evils than war have followed in its train. 
Meanwhile, the then master-spirit in France, Cardinal Richelieu, 
having at last effectually disarmed the Huguenots, they ceased to 
exist as a political party ; and with a wise and tolerant spirit, he pre- 
vailed upon Louis XIII. to issue, in 1629, the ‘‘ Edict of Pardon,” 
which granted liberty of worship and other privileges to the Protest- 
ants. This, in effect, was only a respite ; but, while the pardon was 
in force, the Huguenots had an opportunity of proving themselves 
loyal subjects and exceptionally prosperous and honourable citizens. 
On the accession of Louis XIV., even the squeamish Cardinal Mazarin 
was constrained to speak well of the industrious heretics, and the 
great Colbert recognised their importance to the welfare of the State. 
The ‘‘ Grand Monarque,” however, was of a different mind, and 
having first enfeebled the nation by foolish and ambitious wars, and 
having worried Colbert to death by defeating all his plans for the in- 
dustrial and financial improvement of the country, he performed pen- 
ance for his amours by renewing the persecution of his Protestant 
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subjects. Mr Smiles has satisfactorily shown that all the great men 
who adorned France during this much extolled reign, belonged to the 
earlier period of comparative liberty which the Huguenots enjoyed 
under the protection of Colbert. But even Colbert had not been 
able altogether to restrain the Royal Egotist, and after his death, 
a work of persecution was undertaken which in its barbarous 
ferocity and malice was hitherto without parallel even in France. 
We have not space at our disposal, for a leaf out of the long cata- 
logue of its revolting details ; nor is it necessary to do more than 
barely refer to the inhuman and dastardly war that was waged, 
throughout the length and breadth of French territory, against de- 
fenceless men, women, and children, as the occasion of that great, 
steady, and long continued stampede which followed. The Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685—the crowning cruelty of those bloody 
orgies—was equivalent to the forcible extirpation of Protestantism in 
France, and we need hardly stay to demonstrate the wide and terrible 
significance of that fact, which was indeed accomplished. To add to 
the misery of the situation, the Huguenots were prohibited from 
flight, and the sea coast and the frontiers were well guarded. Of 
those caught in the act, the men were either condemned to death or 
the galleys for life ; while the women were either flogged, branded, and 
imprisoned or immured for life in convents. The alternative of 
flight was, of course, ‘conversion,’ and many embraced it in de- 
spair, but the flight continued and increased in the teeth of all the 
obstacles and penalties imposed. The extraordinary magnitude of 
this emigration is computed by Sismondi at a figure not far short of 
a million of persons, and they were of the best in France. The Re- 
vocation gave a death-blow to several great branches of French in- 
dustry, and proved almost ‘fatal to the prosperity of Lyons, Tours, 
and Nantes. ‘‘ More than a hundred years,” we are told, elapsed 
‘* before Lyons was restored to its former prosperity, and then it was 
only to suffer another equally staggering blow from the violence and 
outrage which accompanied the outbreak of the French Revolution.” 
The unhappy fugitives fled on all sides in the directions of Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, and England ; and most substantial benefits 
did they confer in return for the hospitality they received in those 
countries. Of the important influence on European politics thus ex- 
ercised, let us hear what Mr Smiles has to say :—‘‘ Among its other 
effects, the flight of the Huguenots contributed to establish religious 
and political freedom in Switzerland : it strengthened the foundations 
of liberty in the then comparatively insignificant electorate of Bran- 
denburg, which has since become developed into the great monarchy 
of Prussia ; it fostered the strength and increased the political power 
and commercial wealth of the States of Holland; and it materially 
contributed to the success of the English Revolution of 1688, and to 
the establishment of the British constitution on its present basis.” 
We must hasten, however, to conclude our imperfect summary of 
this instructive work. It is caleuated that about one-fourth of the 
Huguenot exiles sought the British shores as an asylum Christi, and 
on reaching them, through much untold trial and sata many & 
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pious soul fell down on his knees and kissed the ground while thank- 
ing God for deliverance. But they were not all very Protestant or 
very devout, although the great majority were ; for many philosophers 
‘and men of science and letters had fled from an atmosphere equally 
stifling to free thought and independent judgment. This volume fur- 
nishes full particulars respecting the most conspicuous of this intel- 
lectual galaxy, in a long list of authors, philologists, lexicographers, 
jurisconsults, oriental scholars, mathematicians, mechanical philoso- 
phers, inventors and engineers, as well as many other experts who 
settled in England. At the same time, it is added, that ‘‘ the most 
eminent of the refugees were unquestionably the pastors, some of 
whom were men highly distinguished for their piety, learning, and 
eloquence,” and the book supplies proof of the statement. It is 
curious to observe that, while those of the earlier immigration re- 
mained staunch Calvinists, many of the later arrivals accepted bene- 
fices in the English Church. The industries already planted by pre- 
vious settlers from Flanders and France, were also more fully deve- 
loped, and other branches of manufacture were introduced, such as the 
fabrication of glass, cutlery, needles, combs, gloves, buttons, ribands, 
silk stockings, velvets, jewellery, clocks and watches, as well as 
calico printing, and the linen trade. This last, now almost exclu- 
sively identified with the province of Ulster, was first introduced 
in Ireland under the auspices of the Earl of Strafford, when chief 
deputy, or Lord-Lieutenant, in the reign of Charles I. Many refu- 
gees were subsequently despatched thither at the expense of the 
State, and the Irish Parliament offered them letters of naturalisation. 
French colonies were thus planted at Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Kil- 
kenny, Lisburn, and Portarlingiton, where various industries were 
started ; but the only traces of them are in the silk tabinet or Irish 
poplin manufacture of Dublin, and the great linen trade of the north, 
of which Belfast is now the emporium. The‘civil commotions arising 
out of the event of 1688,—the memory of which still vulgarly sur- 
vives in the ‘‘ Orange’? masquerade,—were inimical to manufac- 
turing enterprise in Ireland, although Protestant Ulster contrived to 
weather the storm. Very interesting brief memoirs are given by Mr 
Smiles of some of those apostles of Irish industry, more especially of 
Louis Crommelin and Peter Goyer, who assisted in establishing the 
flax cultivation and linen manufacture at Lisburn,—the former 
having obtained a patent in that interest from William IIJ.—and 
there is alsoa very spirited narrative of the adventures of De‘la Fon- 
taine, who began the woollen manufacture at Cork. The little aris- 
tocratic circle of Portarlington is likewise very graphically described, 
but we may not linger amid its gentle attractions. This volume 
further incidentally mentions the Huguenot settlements in Scotland, 
the chief of which was in a district of Edinburgh, long since known 
as ‘Little Picardy,” and its site is now partially occupied by 
Picardy Place. It was a colony of silk weavers, but the failure of 
their mulberry plantations—plantations which also failed in England 
—induced them to modify their operations, and they then started 
the shawl manufacture which was long carried on in that city. 
«* Little Picardy” dates from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
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but there were French settlements in Edinburgh earlier than that by 
a ceutury, which Mr Smiles has apparently overlooked. It is 
recorded, under date May 1586, that the magistrates of Edinburgh 
granted the use of the University Hall as a place of worship to a body 
of Huguenots, under the pastorate of Pierre du Moulin, a minister 
of Paris, whose stipend they also paid. The paper manufacture was 
likewise introduced into Scotland by French settlers of the later 
flight; but the art of printing was first acquired by the Scotch at 
a very early date from Holland, and up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Bible of Andro Hart, and the Prayerbook of Robert Young, 
both printers in Edinburgh, had not been equalled in beauty of 
typography by any English press. Mr Smiles, it must here be 
observed, is wrong in adducing the special pleading of ‘‘ Ander- 
son’s Widow,” as an evidence of an assumed historical fact that, in 
1688,"** one printing press was sufficiently able to supply all Scot- 
land.” Watson, in the preface to his History of Printing, has ade- 
quately exposed the character of the dishonest attempt at monopoly, 
which preferred the above statement in its defence. 

Before concluding, we may not leave unnoticed the many able 
generals and gallant soldiers whom this crisis procured to the English 
army. The abdication of James II. and the English Revolution, 
which placed William Prince of Orange on the throne, occurring only 
three years after the infamous Revocation, brought thousands of hard 
fighting Huguenots and military heroes to rally round the cause of 
constitutional freedom, which had now sprung from Protestantism as 
one of its richest fruits. Isaac Dumont de Bostaquet, a Protestant 
gentleman, whose inedited memoirs first appeared about three years 
ago in Paris, was one of the principal actors in the revolutionary 
war; and Mr Smiles has done well to narrate his adventures at 
length, as they give a truly realistic aspect to the period. We all 
know how William’s French Huguenots met the French Catholic 
troops of Louis, under the Jacobite king, at the battle of the Boyne; 
and the distinguished names of many of those warriors are enrolled 
in our national history. 

The only other feature in the present volume to which we regret 
we can now do no more than barely allude, is the interesting account 
given of the descendants of those intelligent refugees, many of whom 
now fill high offices amongst us. There is still, however, the feeble 
remnant of silk weavers at Spitalfields, lately brought under the 
notice of the charitable, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, incumbent of St 
Matthias, a parish embracing the district ; and we cannot better con- 
clude our remarks than by seconding that gentleman’s oaRed: 

ous, 
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Ir has been said that Professor Aytoun stood in the same relation 
to Jacobite Literature, that some grudgeful and choleric Highland 
Laird, of two or three generations back, might have occupied towards 
the forlorn cause of the Stuarts. And there is some truth in the 
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remark, for the manner in which, in his Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, 
he rails at the ‘‘ grim Geneva ministers,” is rather suggestive of the 
sour spirit of a defeated faction, than of the catholic temper of the 
poet, or the liberality of the maa of letters. He would mainly have 
been justified against such a construction by the purely dramatic 
character of his cavalier effusions,—as he himself desired to be, and 
as Robert Browning is, for example—were it not that the copious 
notes which accompanying them affirm his unqualified acceptance of 
the doubtful items of history, to which they owe their distinctive 
character. His fluent Tory journalism, shrewd as it is, with a 
mother-wit which is better than political sapience, bears traces 
throughout of its origin in the ‘ White Cockade,” for in his 
romantic mood, all was interregnum since the Revolution ; to him the 
Whigs were still the Hanoverians of Hanbury Williams, and had he 
witnessed the Reform of 1867, it would have been chiefly remarkable 
in his eyes as ‘‘ dishing the Whigs.” Let us not be too severe, 
however, upon the genial humourist we have lost ;—he was withal 
**such a touchy, testy, pleasing fellow’’—we have said all that we 
think necessary in the way of detraction, to give it the worst name, 
but with no carping spirit, for we should have much more to say, had 
we the space, in recognition of his literary talents, and of the pleasure 
we have so often derived from many of his lively pieces. 

Aytoun has elsewhere been described as struggling under the fallen 
mantles of Scott and Wilson, but this seems to us an unfair hit, 
considerably wide of the mark. Whatever of Scott’s genius he had 
not, and he admired it fondly, he never pretended to any of it, and 
he possessed such a high poetical faculty and critical insight, that we 
might almost say of his general style, both in racy prose and manly 
verse, that it was Aytounian in its originality and vigour. His 
delicate irony and sarcasm were peculiarly his own, and his humour 
partook rather of “‘heart-easing mirth” than of the boisterous hilarity 
of Wilson. The subject and structure of Bothwell, it is true, with 
the unhappy difference of monologue, remind one accidentally of the 
Ariosto of the North, whose metrical narrative is of the same genre, 
but this is all that can be said on that score; and for our part, we 
fail to detect in any of Aytoun’s writings a resemblance, whether of 
manner or matter, to the style of ‘‘ Lusty Christopher.’ From influ- 
ences of literary association, indeed, we could not look to find him 
exempt, but he was no more the simulacrum of Wilson than Wilson 
was of Lockhart. If we must seek for ‘a man of his similitude,” 
we shall have a better chance of finding him in a certain other 
Christopher, who was surnamed Marlowe. 

There were so’scanty materials for the construction of a biography 
of this ‘‘ straggler from the files’’ of a bygone Edinburgh literature, 
that Mr Theodore Martin is rather to be complimented than blamed 
for this graceful memorial of his accomplished quondam colleague. 
The admiring and not ungrateful readers of Virmilian and the 
Bon Gaultier Ballads will generally be heedless of the uneventful and 
amiable life of him who catered so well for their tastes. A few lines 
contain all that is considered needful by way of introductory memoir 
to the lively cabinet pictures of last century manners, as drawn by 
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Smollett, and so it will be with this last, but not least, of Scottish 
humourists. The best of most authors’ lives is in their works, and 
we are no more interested in the Orcadian Shrievalty of this modern 
Athenian wit, than in the inglorious gaugership of the Ayrshire Bard. 
The most graphic and interesting chapter in the volume before us is 
that containing Lieut.-Col. Hamley’s pleasant reminiscences of the 
reputed editor of Blackwood, and the industrious Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. The Professor's 
Lays are unquestionably the basis of-his reputation, although he is 
even more widely known through the Glenmutchkin Railway, a squib 
charged with Attic saltpetre, and aimed at the great mania of 1845. 
His best success was with short and dashing pieces written off at a 
heat, for he was too fastidious with larger undertakings. The rather 
pretentious poem of Bothwell, which he ultimately acknowledged as a 
failure, actually hurt his health by its prolonged exaction; and his 
novel of Norman Sinclair, excellent in parts, is wanting in coherence, 
and its materials might have yielded a plentiful crop of the shorter 
tales, which were his special forte. A critic in the Saturday Review, 
writing at the time of its appearance, took exception to the stilted and 
pedantic style of some of the dialogues, but those seemed very natural 
to us, pleasantly recalling the whimsically judicious conversation of 
educated Scotchmen. Firmilian, on the other hand, owed its charm 
to the dashing continuity and careless power with which it unhaltingly 
proceeded ‘‘ to the bitter end,”’ no less than to its literary prodigality 
and satirical force. It is simply the best burlesque dramatic poem in 
the language, although some familiarity with the ephemeral “‘ spas- 
modic”’ poetry of the day, to which it gave the coup de grace, may be 
requisite for its full appreciation. In a letter to his biographer, he 
tells him it was ‘‘ written currente calamo, for this sort of crambo 
comes out as fluently as prose. It is very curious,” he remarks, 
when you sit down to write this kind of thing, to find how very 
closely some of the passages approximate to good poetry; and I am 
really of opinion that the best things in Marlowe were owing 
mainly to a fine rhythmical ear and a reckless energy.” Of a 
verity, Mad Kit’s Devil and Dr Faustus appear to have had a hand in 
its conception ; but the strong spice of humour did not come thence 
in ordinary generation. We do not wonder that the ‘‘ admirers of 
Festus and the other works at which the satire was aimed, were 
sorely puzzled what to make of it,” for it purported to be a 
serious production of their school, and appeared as the work of an 
original writer. But when the truth was known, it ‘left them with 
an unpleasant consciousness that the satirist was quite a match for 
their favourite bards, even where they were strongest.” 

Of Professor Aytoun’s translations from Goethe, executed in 
concert with Mr Martin, we regret that from want of cognizance we 
cannot speak, but in Ballad Poetry we may advisedly say he was 
facile princeps. His authentic edition of the Scottish Ballads is the 
only good collection since the ‘Border Minstrelsy”; and his 
humourous renaissance of these popular ditties, in his contributions to 
Bon Gaultier, will not improbably survive many of their prototypes. 
They are infinitely superior to any serious modern experiments in the 
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old style, with the exception of his own spirited Lays—and these, 
apart from other considerations, have a superiority over Macaulay’s, 
in respect of the later spirit of chivalry, which is as essential to this 
class of composition, as it is foreign to the genius of ‘ Ancient 
Rome.” We are sensible of an anachronism in the romantic treat- 
ment of classical subjects. Be that as it may, however, we are not 
called to its discussion in connection with the Memoir of Aytoun, 
and should not have adverted to the matter had not the suggestive 
comparison been so generally instituted. Our business is now briefly 
to cite a few words from the closing paragraphs of the accomplished 
biographer, who, while delicately disclaiming criticism, has given us 
a sketch of the character of his friend, and indicated his place in 
literature. The citations are these :—‘‘ Deeply imbued with all that 
*¢is best in literature, his influence as a critic and teacher was always 
used to expose what was false to nature, mean in thought, 
meretricious or effeminate in style, and to call attention to what 
was highest and truest in tone, and purest in expression. His 
range of topics was wide, but all he wrote was ever on the side of 
virtue,’ and honour, and religion. His wildest sallies of humour 
never strayed into coarseness or irreverence, and he was intolerant 
of both in other men. He was singularly gentle, just, considerate 
and forbearing to everything but meanness, vulgarity, and conceit ; 
and even when most provoked by these, he would, out of his large 
charity, find excuses for the ‘weak but well-meaning creatures’ in 
whom they had been offensively shewn. . . . His powers as a 
humourist were perhaps greater than as a poet. They have certainly 
‘ been more widely appreciated. His immediate contemporaries owe 
him much, for he has contributed largely to that kindly mirth without 
which the strain and struggle of modern life would be intolerable. 
Much that is excellent in his humorous writings may very possibly 
cease to retain a place in literature, from the circumstance that he 
deals with characters and peculiarities which are in some measure 
local, and phases of life; and feeling, and literature, which are more 
or less ephemeral. Bat his name will be coupled with those of 
Wilson, Lockhart, Sidney Smith, Peacock, Jerrold, Mahoney, and 
Hood, as that of a man gifted with humour as genuine and original as 
theirs, however opinions may vary as to the order of their relative 
merits.” Such, in effect, is the estimate of the man and of the 
author, formed by one who feelingly tells us that he ‘lived too near 
him, and loved him too well to be an impartial critic of his work.” 
For ourselves, only knowing the man in the author, we can say that 
it seems as impartial and critical as it is appreciative and sympathetic, 
and only perhaps errs in the discretion of reserve. Laicus. 


Books in Series. 


There are now in course of publication several very interesting and 
attractive series of works, some original, and some that are old friends 
in a new dress, to which we purpose directing the attention of such of 
our readers as may, at vacant hours of relaxation, take pleasure in the 
tasteful conceits of our modern bibliopoles. Many volumes of those 
serial issues have appeared during the last few years, and many more 
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within the last few months, and to none ot them have we yet adverted 
in these pages. The order of publication in each series is rather 
occasional than periodical—the editors and publishers, let us hope, 
being free from those statedly recurring necessities of the literary 
market in our day, incidental to a high-pressure civilisation. 

We cannot more worthily head our list than with those volumes 
which emanate from the Chiswick Press, now historically associated 
with the English disciple of Aldus—the late William Pickering—who, 
like most public benefactors, received only, we might say, a compli- 
mentary benefit to himself as the reward of his exquisite industry, 
The taste which he so largely contributed to form, he did not live to 
see so fully developed. From this now fruitful press we have then 
first, in point of time, the Pocker Votumes and the Exzevir Series 
of Messrs Bell and Daldy, the latter series being, for the most part a 
reproduction of the former,‘on larger paper. There is not much editing 
about either, except what is implied in the careful supervision of the 
texts ; but who wants editorial comment in handy readable volumes 
of such authors as Shakespeare and Milton, George Herbert and Isaac 
Walton, Burns, Cowper, and Coleridge, Washington Irving and Long- 
fellow? Milton is printed from the text of Mr Keightley’s library 
edition, under that gentleman’s care, and he also suggests a few 
textual emendations on corrupt readings of passages in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, either elucidatory of the sense, or restorative of the dramatic 
metre. ‘The edition of Burns is carefully revised from the Aldine one, 
and contains ‘‘ some entire poems, several additional stanzas, and 
numerous important variations” from original MSS. of the author’s 
collected by Mr Pickering. The other books of these elegant selec- 
tions are mostly without annotation or prefatory remark, and con- 
sist of such standard works as Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, White's Natural History of Selborne, Sea- 
songs and Ballads, chiefly Dibdin’s, 7'he Robin Hood Ballads, chiefly 
from Ritson, together with the favourite pieces of the authors already 
named. ‘There are still, however, so many brilliant gems of enduring 
substance in our literature, we should like to see in a similar appro- 
priate setting, that we trust the publishers may be encouraged to pro- 
ceed with their meritorious work. 

T wo volumes of the Bayarp Series, issuing from the same press, 
and published by Messrs Sampson Low, and Company, have just 
reached us. The plan of this new series does not differ materially 
from the preceding, save in what may be inferred from the cireum- 
stance that the first instalments are translations from the French. 
One would have expected as much from the collective title, with the 
knightly legend, sans peur et sans reproche, which we do not see the 
need of translating, to the loss of its old fragrance. The life of le bon 
chevalier—Bayard himself—is, of necessity, the first of the little 
books before us, and the History of St Louis by his contemporary 
Joinville is most fitly, the second. The spirit of these brave chro- 
nicles is well conserved in their English garb, and they are, in truth, 
the finest bloom of the flower of chivalry still yielding a “ liquid 
sweet’ tous. The author of the Broad Stone of Honour, accused 
Cervantes of something of sacrilege in the creation of his gaunt 
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knight-errant of La Mancha, but there was then a need of satire on 
that head, and none could have been more discriminate and almost 
reluctant in its exercise, for the Spanish Don is one of the most hon- 
ourable gentlemen in the compass of imaginative literature. The 
Chevalier Bayard, however, was neither errant nor erratic, neither 
was he mercenary, as knights were becoming in his day, but the last 
of the true knightly succession, there being no name subsequent to 
his that we regard as purely exemplary of knighthood. He was the 
latest worthy representative of his order, and we must remember that 
Don Quixote did not make his redoubtable appearance until nearly a 
century after his death. It is more difficult perhaps to realise the 
fact that he was a prisoner of our “ bluff King Hal,” at the “battle 
of the Spurs,” so unromantic for the most part are our associations 
with that bulky Tudor. There is a cruder chivalry than Bayard’s, 
and older by three hundred years, in the companion history of Louis 
IX. of France, with his resolute face against all Turks, Jews, and 
Infidels ; but there is a fine moral to be learnt from it despite its in- 
tolerance, which after all belongs to the period. And, indeed, what 
were a true knight without the most uncompromising intolerance of 
whatever was evil in his eyes? The following kingly advice is not 
therefore to be acted on literally by our ingenuous youth who may be- 
come enamoured of this quaint and charming volume ;—‘‘ Wherefore, 
I tell you,” said the king [having just recounted the story of a cripple 
knight who belaboured a Jewish Rabbi with his crutch, on account of 
his unbelief] ‘‘ therefore, I tell you, that no one, if he is not a very 
clever clerk, ought to dispute with them [unbelievers] ; but a layman, 
when he hears the Christian law evil spoken of, should not defend 
that law save only with his sword, which he ought to run into the 
infidel’s belly as far as it will go.’” Surely no one will commit the 
error of testing this utterance by any other weights and measures 
than those of the age and country to which it belongs. The political 
and social economics of our great sires—necessary preludes to later 
forms—are permanent links in that historical catena, to which we are 
adding of our handiwork, and were, we trust, relatively “‘ true for 
them,” as it is to be hoped our vaunted progress in such ‘‘ empirical 
arts’ may morally be for us. The modern spirit should be refined 
and humanised by an intelligent comparison of old and new standards 
of thought and conduct. 

Next on our list we have the GentLe Lire Serres, from the same 
publishers as the immediately preceding, a series which likewise takes 
its name from its initial volume. Mr Friswell, the author of The 
Gentle Life, is understood to be the editor of these ‘‘ companionable ” 
books ; and The Gentle Life itself is a volume, now followed by a 
second, consisting of ‘‘ Essays in aid of the Formation of Character.” 
Some of these essays are somewhat tame and tedious although short, 
but their manner is highly refined, and their matter, if commonplace, 
is unimpeachably good—so good, indeed, that we fear the blame of 
tedium we have imputed is nighly tantamount to our own moral in- 
culpation. The more or less common sensational life of our day, 
with its deteriorated public morale, stands much in need of such a 
wholesome alterative treatment as this accomplished writer adminis- 
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ters ; albeit the treatment might have been more bracing. A third 
collection of these essays is published under the title of About in the 
World. There is a slightly pedantic ‘old essayist ’’ meandering 
style about them all, with large discursive reference to books and 
authors ; but these last essays have, in addition, some allusion to 
current events at the time of writing, which may serve to antiquate 
them to ordinary readers a few years hence. The other volumes in 
this series are five, to wit—Like unto Christ, a delicately, appreciative, 
and punctiliously faithful translation of the De Imitatione Christi : 
Familiar Words, a handy dictionary of popular quotations from 
English authors: Essays by Montaigne, being an edited selection of 
that Frenchman's delightful and edifying prattle, which seems to be 
in a manner the key-note of the Gentle Life: Varia ; or, Readings 
“rom Rare Books, another collection of Mr Friswell’s literary essays, 
largely commending itself to us by reason of the loving manner in 
which the author assigns positions of honour to certain of our old and 
trusty councillors ; and lastly, the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
written by Sir Philip Sidney, Knight, the only volume of the series 
which, at the first, occasioned disquietude within us—it was only at 
the first, however, as we have said, for we could not, upon reflection, 
fail to recognise the editorial necessities implied in a popular repro- 
duction of such a splendidly otiose but somewhat euphuistical master- 
piece. This edition will send the devout literary pilgrim to one of the 
original folios, and he will possibly then have personal experience of 
the truth of the saying, that there is no man in the England of to-day 
who ever read the Faerie Queene or the Arcadia completely through. 
We hope to see Sidney’s Sonnets and the Defence of Poesie in a com- 
panion volume of this series, but meanwhile a Concordance to Milton’s 
Poems is advertised as a forthcoming instalment. 

Come we now to the Gotpen Treasury Series of Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co., at present numbering about sixteen well-selected and 
admirably edited works, most of which are already familiar to the 
rising generation, although they are not exclusively adapted to their 
meridian. Intelligent boys and girls do not like books whose titles, 
or ostentatiously condescending tone, brand the recipients as juve- 
niles, while nevertheless they may have a deeper feeling of the poetry 
of childhood and youth than their unsympathetic patrons. Any 
chance of such a misunderstanding on that ground is quite impossi- 
ble with the tempting rouleaux of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury;” for, in 
common with the other collections we are here approving, they are 
nearly all equally acceptable to such as are of riper years. They are 
‘* guid geir in little buik.” We should make this a page of a cata- 
logue, if we enumerated all the contents of the serics, but we may 
briefly indicate their general character. In poetry, we have the late 
Alexander Smith’s loving edition of Robert Burns—the work of a 
true guild brother—and two volumes of eritically selected Songs, 
Lyrics, and Narrative Poems, * from the best poets,” under the capable 
and scrupulous editorship of Mr F. T. Palgrave and Mr Coventry 
Patmore ; besides a choice Ballad Book, edited by Mr W. Allingham, 
and a Song Book with ‘‘ Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians, selected and arranged by John Hullah.” The name of 
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Mr Haullah, in connection with such a subject, is a host in itself; his 
book is in five parts—English, Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and American 
—a division which might have been advantageously indicated by a 
table of contents, but that is a small matter. The American division, 
however, should either have been much enlarged—it contains only 
four songs—or altogether excluded. Then, in sacred poetry, we have 
Sir Roundell Palmer's now widely favoured Book of Praise, ‘ selected 
from the best English hymn writers ;” and a Sunday Book of Poetry, 
edited by a lady, the best thing of the kind we? have ever met with, 
being a compilation suitable alike for those who are and those who 
may profitably become as little children. The Book of Praise has 
already achieved its position, and stands in need of no commendation 
ofours. The only objection that we have ever seen urged against it 
is, most melancholy for the objector, that it represents, as if that 
were possible, too many diversities of Christian mood and character. 
Then in prose, we have accurate reprints, from the early editions, of 
Bacon's Essays, with ‘‘ Notes and Glossarial Index,” by Mr W. Aldis 
Wright, of Cambridge ;—of Robinson Crusoe, under the care of Mr 
J. W. Clark, also of Cambridge; and of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
More captivating little copies of these diversely great works, we could 
not imagine. Then ‘the author of John Halifax” gives us “the 
best Popular Fairy Stories, selected and rendered anew,” under the 
title of the Fairy Book—a selection and a rendering worthy of Bech- 
stein or Andersen—the product of a discriminate collation of Perrault, 
the Countess d’Alnois, and the Brothers Grimm, with the indis- 
pensable addition of ‘‘ the real old English fairy tales.” There is a 
fine temper in the announcement that ‘‘ all modern stories have been 
excluded.” Then ‘the author of the Heir of Redclyffe ” gathers and 
narrates ‘‘ the Golden Deeds of all times and of all lands,” with that 
moral intention of purpose and religious penetration which charac- 
terise her practical style. The nature of her present task is fortu- 
nately such as to prevent her indulgence in those valetudinarian 
casuistries which occasionally mar her otherwise excellent writings. 
And now, at the end of our list, although not in order of publication, 
here is a Jest Book compiled by no less a personage than “ the editor 
of Punch,’ Mr Mark Lemon. The Chancellors of this Golden Ex- 
chequer are, it will be acknowledged, among the most competent for 
the office of any of our literati ; and it only remains to add that each 
coin of this ‘‘ fairy gold”’ bears a royal stamp in the shape of a 
vignette or gem, designed by such masters as Millais, Woolner, and 
Noel Paton, and engraved by Jeens. We had almost omitted to men- 
tion that this series farther contains a third edition of Davies’ and 
Vaughan’s translation of Plato's Republic ; and we observe a volume 
of French Lyrics is also announced. 

Moxon’s Miniature Poets is, par excellence, the Parnassian course 
in this banquet of dainties, at which we presume to act the Gany- 
mede or more modestly perhaps, to which we are as a wayside mer- 
cury or finger-post. It is withal a frugal banquet, and a wholesome, 
—Mundaque Parvo sub lare Pauperum cena, sine aula@is et ostro— 
within the reach of any guest who spares his denarii from the too 
common dyspeptic diet of our evil days. The contents of this 
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** Miniature” series may be disposed in two classes, one compris- 
ing Selections from living poets authorised by themselves; and the 
other consisting of Selections from those, ‘all the daughters of 
whose music have been brought low.” The latter are critically pre- 
faced by the editors, who wreathe their immortelles in garlands of 
their own outliving poesy. In one instance, indeed, we have an 
all too Olympian panegyric: it is upon Byron; but his encomiast 
is the classical Swinburne, and the necessary allowance will be 
made in respect of the sham-paganism of which he is the stripling 
priest. In order to place the image of Byron in its niche, an 
iconoclastic work has to be performed upon those of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Coleridge, and Southey; and, after all, Byron’s niche is 
vacant. Byron, we are told, “ fed upon nature with a holy hunger, 
following her with a divine lust, as of gods chasing the daughters of 
men;” whereas “Coleridge and Keats,” it is said, ‘‘ used nature 
mainly as a stimulant or sedative ; Wordsworth as a vegetable fit to 
shred into his pot,’and pare down like the outer leaves of a lettuce for 
didactic and culinary purposes.” These mephitic vapours of Mr 
Swinburne’s will be offensive to all who have breathed the pure moun- 
tain air either with Scott or Wordsworth, to such as may have 
¥ felt the sentiment of Being spread, 

O’er ull that moves and all that seemeth still ;— 

The presences of Nature in the sky 

And on the earth ; the visions of the hil!ls, 

And souls of lonely places,” 
—lonely places which they will not quit to look upon a lascivious 
fiddler within the excavated cloaca of Rome. Mr Carlyle has strongly 
spoken against eloquence which is not also truth, against, in short, 
the gilding of a lie; but with Mr Swinburne, the triumphal car with 
its brilliant train is the absorbing theme, let the hero and the occasion 
be alike unworthy. So he says of Southey :—* A poet by profession, 
he had assaulted with feeble fury another poet [Byron], not on the 
fair and open charge of bad verses, but under the impertinent and 
irrelevant plea that his work was an affliction or an offence to re- 
ligion and morality.’ Certainly, if verse is everything and morality 
is naught, the critic is right; but we should then take leave to add 
that ‘‘ naught is everything.”* On the whole, we think the publishers 
might suffer this musical rodomontade to give place, in the next edi- 
tion, to one of Francis Jeffrey's later essays on Byron from the 
Edinburgh Review; and in the interests of literature, we believe that 
Messrs Longman would not withhold permission. It is refreshing to 
turn from this to the genial preface written by Mr Mortimer Collins 
to the Selections from the Works of Sir Walter Scott. ‘His verse,” 
he writes, ‘‘is cheery and strong, like the hunter’s horn upon the 
mountain side. He has no false sentiment, no discontent with things 
as they are; no pitiful quarrel with Omnipotence—no desire to 
‘ shatter himself against the huge black, cloud-topped, interminable 
precipice of British Philistinism.’ The healthier and manlier spirits 





* Vide Rejected Addresses: “ Cuibono? By Lord B.” 
“ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And naught is everything, and everything is naught.” 
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will be found commonly on Sir Walter’s side. Those who deem the 
macrocosm all wrong are generally tormented with microcosmic dis- 
ease. All ‘the hourly varied anodynes’ of the modern poet, would 
have aroused the wonder of Sir Walter Scott. He needed them no 
more than did Homer and Chaucer —healthy men who were poets 
because they enjoyed life, not because it perplexed and wearied them. 
Poetry such as theirs will assuredly live longest, for it is founded on 
the health which is common to all generations of men.” Mr F. T. 
Palgrave, who edits the Selection from the Works of William Words- 
worth, is not less happy in his characterisation of the ‘‘ high priest of 
nature.” While making the proviso, that ‘‘ Wordsworth, like his 
fellows in immortal verse, may not be compressed within the bounds 
of a definition,” he indicates the specialties of his poetry with a 
critical perception and a reverent hand. The difference between Scott 
and Wordsworth in their love of nature seems to be that the one loved 
her chiefly in an objective mood, and the other more subjectively. 
The one looked with a fascinated gaze at the grand perspective he 
had englamoured with romantic associations ; the other was rivetted 
by the peaceful murmur of a brook. Nature suggested her deep 
secrets to Wordsworth in intimate communion; he ‘‘ seemed to fail 


from out himself and grow incorporate into” her. This, in justice 


to Mr Palgrave, however, we must say is our own generalisation, not 
his, which is too symmetrically whole for quotation. But we must 
proceed with our summary. We have adverted to three volumes of 
this series, of which the next edited Selection is from the Works of 


Winthrop Mackworth Praed. To younger readers of the present gene- 
ration, this name was almost unknown, until the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge collected his poems and prefixed to them a memoir. Sir George 
Young’s preface to the present selection is biographical, and from it 
the reader will learn that the lately debated question of ‘‘ the repre- 
sentation of minorities,’’ was first mooted by Praed in 1831, who was 
then in Parliament. His proposal was to give two votes only to each 
elector in those counties where three members were to be returned. 
The present volume, however, is not concerned with politics. In 
poetry, Praed was a proficient and tasteful writer rather than a 
master ; he was a poet of the ‘* Annuals” and ‘‘ Keepsakes,” but few 
have written so well in those now forgotten pages, if we except Scott's 
occasional contributions, and Thomas Hood’s exuberant verse. ‘‘ He 
was the poet,” says his editor, ‘“‘of a townlife and cultivated 
society ; but in him were united with high-breeding and culture, a 
warm affection and a simplicity of feeling which come through the 
vagaries of the wildest burlesque to affect us continually with the 
most genuine pathos.” It should be stated that Praed himself did 
not consider his verse worthy of collection, because he had resolved 
to achieve something better in the future ; but this expectation was 
frustrated by his premature death. As his work is comparatively 
80 little known, we shall here transcribe, as an example of his purest 
style, the lines he addressed to his wife during his last illness : — 
“ Dearest, I did not dream, four years ago, 

When through your veil I saw your bright tear shine, 

Caught your clear whisper exquisitely low, 

And felt your soft hand tremble into mine, 
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That in so brief, so very brief a space, 

He, who in love both clouds and cheers our life 
Would lay on you, so iull cf light, joy, grace, 

The darker, sadder duties of the wife,— 

Doubts, fears, and frequent toil, and constant care 
For this poor frame, by sickness sore bested ; 

The daily tendance on the fractious chair, 

The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 

Yet not unwelcomed doth this morn arise, 

Though with more gladsume beams it might have shone ; 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these dim eyes, 
In sickness, as in health,—bless you, my own!” 

It is highly merited praise to bestow upon these lines, that they 
approximate, in point of pathetic beauty, the matchless “ Exequy” of 
him who was Bishop of Chichester in the troubled reign of Charles I. 
This volume sums up the edited Selections of this series, so far 
as published. The other ‘‘ Miniature Poets,” as already premised, 
consist of gleanings from rich harvest fields that are still under culti- 
vation,—Selections from the works of Tennyson, Browning, Locker, 
Lord Houghton, and Tupper, which we have not left ourselves space 
todo more than name. This is, perhaps, just as well; for, when we 
came to speak of Mr Tupper, we should have been in a dilemma, 
seeing that we neither endorse the extravagant popular admiration his 
poems have attracted, nor do we approve of the fashion in which 
they have been made the hackneyed butt of a cruel and vulgar 
ridicule. We shall always be thankful to him for his scholarly trans- 
lation of the Anglo-Saxon Metres of Boethius. Each volume of this 
handsome series is embellished with a portrait of the author, examples 
of whose works are given; and Mr Frederick Locker’s charming 
lyrics and vers de Sociéé are further illustrated by the graceful pencil 
of Richard Doyle. 

The other serial issues of books we had contemplate noticing are, 
A Cottection or German AvrtHors, in English, published at 
Leipzig, by the celebrated Tauchnitz; and Mr Strahan’s Liliput 
series of Cu1tpREN’s LirerRaTuRE. We may now briefly say that the 
former contains translations from such popular writers as Auerbach, 
Fritz Reuter, Goethe, Fouque, and Paul Heyse, in thin pocket 
volumes, clearly printed, elegantly covered in cloth, and at a moderate 
price. Better travellers’ reading than these volumes supply it would 
be difficult to imagine, and we would specially commend them, as a 
change of diet, to the perusal of students who may have been losing 
themselves in the profundities of German philosophy and criticism. 
Fouque’s water spirit, Undine, has long been familiarised in England, 
as also has the immortal Faust of Goethe, who here appears in the 
costume given him by Dr Anster—the first English garb he wore. 
The primitive sketches of German character, in the court and in the 
village, drawn by Berthold Auerbach, are exquisite in their natural 
simplicity ; and Fritz Reuter’s cabinet pictures of low life in Mecklen- 
burg, in the declining days of the little Corsican’s imperial rapacity 
in 1818, are worthy of Teniers or Ostade. This English edition of 
German authors is only just commenced ; but if continued with the 
spirit and good taste which Baron Tauchnitz has identified with his 
press, it will afford a powerful corrective to much vile trash now 
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abroad in the dishonoured name of literature. Mr Strahan’s 
children’s books, which we have ventured to name from one of the 
series that has most commended itself to our little staff of critics in 
the nursery—Liliput Levee—are such as could hardly be got either for 
love or money in certain young days we wot of. The Series now musters 
eight little volumes, and we do not pretend to say that we have read 
them all. Those we have looked into seem a fair sample of the others ; 
and we can safely affirm, that George Macdonald’s Dealings with 
the Fairies, Hans Andersen’s Will o’ the Wisps, Miss Ingelow’s 
Stories Told to a Child, and Liliput Levee, are among the most 
innocently seductive in interest, and unconsciously eductive of mental 
play, to be found in books of the class. We have only one objection, 
which we regret the necessity of making, to the Liliput rhymes: we 
object to the use of silly apocryphal legends in reference to the history 
of our Saviour, such as the ‘‘ Parable of Peter and the Cherries,” for 
children will certainly form a truer conception of His character, and 
obtain a more intimate sense of their nearness to Him, from the 
simple narratives of the evangelists ; and in their young minds there 
should be no frivolous associations with such a transcendent life. 
This is the only flaw, however, in an otherwise excellent book ; but it 
is serious enough in our eyes; and we are sorry to have to say as 
much of the delightful author of ‘ Polly’ and ‘ Prince Philibert.” 
The series also contains a small breviary of Daily Devotions for 
Children, the unexceptionable character of which will remedy the 
misteaching we have just noted. 

Here, at the end of our short and rapid survey of some three score 
and ten pleasant volumes, we may state as a matter of practical 
detail, that their price averages about four shillings a-piece, and that 
each of them, in all series, may be separately obtained. §Larcus, 


The Talmud. 


No small interest has been excited by an article on the Talmnd 
which is contained in the last number of the Quarterly Review. This 
is partly owing to the popular style in which the article is written, 
and partly to the important conclusions to which it seems to point. 
It has been read by many beyond the ordinary theological circle, and 
has been largely commented on by the periodical press. According 
to the last account we have seen, the number of the Quarterly in 
which it appears has reached a sixth edition ; and this increase’ of cir- 
culation is undoubtedly due to the article in question, no less than to 
Lord Carnaryon’s article on the Conservative Surrender. We are also 
told (though as yet on no very high authority) of the attention it has 
attracted on the Continent, and of authorised translations of it which 
are being made into foreign languages. 

Nor will our readers marvel at all this excitement, if the Talmud 
really turns out what it is now represented. For, building on the article 
referred to, writers, of many different shades of opinion, have recently 
spoken of it as a solvent for all our theological difficulties. That pre- 
tentious Church organ, The Guardian, accustomed to speak in such 
grandiose language, has stated, in its largest type, that if this article 
had only appeared three years ago, we should have been spared most 
of our Biblical perplexities, and has recommended the contributors to 
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the forthcoming ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary ” to shutjthemselves up with 
the Talmud for the next seven years! The Saturday Review, again, 
so severe on sciolists of all kinds, has apparently got only its first 
glimpse of the Talmud through the Quarterly’s article, and in its issue 
of November 2d 1867, furnishes us with the following extraordinary 
piece of information :—“ As for the old idea that the Talmud was not 
written before the Christian dispensation, and therefore contains plagi- 
arisms of the New Testament, that has by this time been given up 
along with the notion that all languages are derived from Hebrew, or 
that the cuneiform inscriptions are the work of worms.” 

It would not be fair to make the writer in the Quarterly responsible 
for the conclusions which others have drawn from his essay. We 
heartily admire the vigour with which his article is written, as well as 
the ripe and rare erudition by which it is distinguished. And he has 
probably enjoyed a quiet laugh at such statements as those to which 
we have referred above. But it cannot be denied that he has written 
in a manner fitted to mislead ignorant and unwary readers. While 
careful to avoid any such allegation as that the Talmud was “ written 
before the Christian dispensation,” he has nevertheless indulged in 
vague hints as to its date, which are almost certain to produce a false 
impression with respect to that important point. Many accordingly 
have concluded that he means to maintain, that such terms as ‘‘ Re- 
demption,” “‘ Regeneration,” ‘‘ Son of God,” ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” 
&c., were borrowed by our Lord from Talmudical Judaism, and em- 
bodied ideas with which the Jews of His day were already perfectly 
familiar. And this is the grand discovery which, by a faith as mar- 
vellous as that which removes mountains, is to put an end to our 
doubts and difficulties! We believe that our Lord did, to a consi- 
derable extent, adopt a phraseology with which the people of His day 
were acquainted. But whether our leading Christian terms and 
thoughts were derived from the Talmud will perhaps be sufficiently 
plain from the fact, that the Mischna—the most ancient collection of 
the Rabbinical traditions—was not written before the middle of the 
second century after Christ—while the Jerusalem Talmud was. not 
composed before a.p. 800, and the Babylonian Talmud, which is 
generally known as the Talmud, did not come into being before the 
early part of the sixth century ! 

It is a striking indication of the present unsettled state of some 
men’s minds in regard to the divine authority of the New Testament, 
that they are found grasping at any straw on which to rest their faith 
amid the seething ocean of infidelity. But misplaced confidence 
speedily gives rise to a reaction in the opposite direction. And so 
must it be in the case of those who are now so eagerly clinging to the 
Talmud. We shall watch any farther statements which may be made 
upon the subject. Meanwhile, it is enough to remark that, while the 
Mischna—that insignificant portion of the vast congeries of Jewish 
traditions and commentaries spdéken of under the general title of the 
Talmud—may in its substance reflect some of the opinions of Palestine 
in our Lord’s day, by far the larger portion of the work’ did not come 
into existence until centuries after Christianity had become a ruling 
power upon the earth, 
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THE LATE DR JAMES HAMILTON. 


WE cannot allow the present number of our Review to go forth with- 
out a passing tribute to the memory of this distinguished and lamented 
minister of Christ, who, among the various spheres which he occu- 
pied and adorned, was one of our most valued contributors. Fain 
would we give expression to the feelings of poignant regret, with 
which, in common with lovers of the truth, in all quarters and in 
all parties, we mourn over the loss of a friend, a pastor, and an 
author, so well beloved and so fondly prized. This, however, we 
cannot now attempt; and, amidst the numerous testimonials with 
which pulpit and press are teeming, we feel it would be little better 
than a work of supererogation to add ours to the number. We 
prefer selecting, from the Edinburgh Daily Review, the following 
reflections, which appeared at the time of his death, and which, in 
point of literary composition, as well as heartfelt appreciation of the 
genius and worth of the departed, deserve a place in our columns :— 

“ With the fall of the yellow leaf, and at the close of a harvest- 
home, a good man has fallen like the leaf, to which even a Pagan 
poet could compare the fleeting generations of men, and has been 

thered into the great garner, like the sheaf that is fully ripe. The 
Free Presbyterian Church in England possessed no loftier spirit than 
Dr Hamilton ; the Church universal possesses him now, and men of 
every way of thinking will weep at the grave of James Hamilton, 
for he reminded them all, by the catholicity of his sympathies, that 
there is a church wider than the denominational, and that there are 
works in which every Christian, whatever his earthly name, may 
and ought to take part. His death, then, does not so much take 
him from us, it rather gives him to us for ever. He is now a ktema 
cis aici, a possession that passeth not away. All his influence for 
good will remain among his flock by a thousand imperishable recol- 
lections, and in the world by things so written, that even the world 
will not willingly let them die. Without affecting to ignore, with- 
out even ceasing to lament, the differences and distractions and 
heartburnings which sometimes render it so difficult for those who 
are all,—though each in a way and with a will of his own,—pursuing 
the same end, he taught others to forget the difference, and turned 
envy into emulation. And the close of his gentle life was in keeping 
with its kindly tenor. He went quietly down into the clear deep 
waters, knowing whither he was going and in whom he had placed 
his trust. No paroxysm of hon 7 to have distracted his mind. 
He received the privilege which Johnson pe for with such au 
agony of earnestness,—the privilege of dying with an unclouded 
mind, of looking into and through the darkness, and falling asleep with 
open eye. Inall this, amidst the grief of the mourners, there is room 
and reason for an equal thankfulness. The stone that marks a good 
man’s grave is always an Ebenezer ; and it is set up to mark a victory 
which assuredly is not the grave’s. James Hamilton will be laid in 
the ‘‘narrow house” with the consciousness and conviction of all, that 
it is the only thing narrow that will ever be coupled with his name. 

“Such a man was a great help, and now that he rests from his 
labours we cannot but recall how manifold and excellent the works 
are which, as the promise says, do follow him. We do not speak of 
the pulpit services, of which there must still, among his manuscripts, 
be many valuable memorials, but of those to which all the world can 
bear witness. In addition to his numerous original writings, it was 
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no slight task to undertake, and it was no small service to project, 
the editorship of such a serial as ‘‘ Excelsior,” in which he has been 
the means of lifting many an cee youth up to take higher 
views, both of his pleasure and of his duty. We are not sure that 
we can enumerate the works he was ever sending through the press, 
all—and almost alike—distinguished by the same clearness of state- 
ment, the same felicity of illustration, the same sweetness of tone, 
and breathing the same genial piety. He gave us his “ 
from the Great Biography,” and he gave us, in a series of most 
beautiful biographies, examples of the kind of life produced by 
taking those lessons. His ‘ Life in Earnest’ has alone, we believe, 
gone through from ninety to a hundred editions. With him life 
was very earnest, though at the same time very gentle,—never 
breaking a bruised reed or quenching a feeble spark. We must also 
number by the hundred thousand those who have clomb with him 
the ‘ Mount of Olives,’ to commune with their hearts and with heaven. 
The ‘Royal Preacher’ he preached over again, and brought out divine 
light from both ‘the Lamp and the Lantern.’ The ‘ Happy Home’ 
has made many homes happ wh. helping to make them virtuous 
and wise, and his ‘ Emblems of Eden’ glow with an 
* Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
Brought from a pensive but a happy place.’ 
His eee are peculiarly — In addition to the numerous 
sketches of life and character dispersed through the four volumes 
of extracts from ‘ Our Christian ics,’ dedicated to the Bishop of 
London, he wrote the memoirs of Lady Colquhoun of Luss, the life 
and adventures of Richard Williams, who went out as surgeon to the 
Patagonian mission, and the memoirs of a man singularly like him- 
self, our distinguished townsman, James Wilson of Woodville, the 
brother of Christopher North. They had the same love of natural 
science, and saw in the meanest thing that crawls a creature of the 
living God. They had the same genial pleasantry, the same stingless 
wit, the same love of quiet fun. When, during the illness that has 
just terminated, and after he knew that he was dying, Dr Hamilton 
was presented with a water-bed, stretching his limbs out on it 
comfortably he remarked, ‘ Ah, there is nothing I see after all like 
unlimited lie-ability /’ His were not only among the most numerous, 
but the most popular writingsof theday. Soseldom washis bow unbent; 
so seldom did the sword of the Spirit in his hand come back from the 
ils empty. His life was one long, healthful, cheerful, manly piece 
of exertion. He found the fields white for the harvest, and the Lord 
of the harvest’s work was never wrought more honestly. No living 
man did better service'tothe Presbyterian cause, by exhibitingin hislife 
and writings the groundlessness of the prejudices against it. It is 
for this service that he will chiefly be missed in England. There 
are many able Scotsmen in London, but none with so much of the 
national character, combined with so few individual angularities, as 
Dr James Hamilton. Elsewhere will be found some personal 
tails. Here it only remains for us now to pronounce over his grave 
the pathetic lines from Rogers, with which he himself inscribed that 
of his friend James Wilson :— 
* When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone : 
Like those of old on that thrice hallow’d night, 
Who sat and watch’d in raiment heav’nly bright, 
And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 
Says, pointing apensl, * Know he is not here !’’ 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jabrgang 1868. | Erstes Heft. 
Gotha. 


This is one of the oldest, and in many respects the best, of the 
German theological quarterlies. With the number before us it enters 
on its forty-first year. It was originally founded, and for a long time 
edited by, Drs Ullmann and Umbreit. It is now edited by Drs 
Hundeshagen and Riehm, assisted by Drs Nitzsch, Miiller, and 
Beyschlag. Under such an editorship we are justified in expecting a 
periodical of the highest order of merit. Since this journal began its 
useful career, there have sprung up around it from time to time other 
journals, devoting themselves specially to one or other of the many 
fields of theological investigation. Among these we may mention the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, edited by a brilliant staff, consisting 
of Dr Liebner of Dresden, Dr Dorner of Berlin, Drs Ehrenfeuchter 
and Wagenmann of Gittingen, Drs Landerer, Palmer, and, Weizsicker 
of Tiibingen ; the Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche, edited by 
Drs Von Hofmann and Schmid; the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, edited by Dr Hilgenfeld ; the Zeitschrift fur die Historische 
Theologie, edited by Dr Joh. Chr. Wilh. Niedner of Berlin, and Dr 
Kahnis of Leipzig, in association with the historico-theological society 
of Leipzig, founded by E. F. Tilgen; the Zeitschrift fur die Gesammte 
Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, conducted by Drs Delitzsch and 
Guericke. But among all these its rivals, the Studien und Kritiken, 
with a sort of aristocratic dignity, holds on its honoured course. 

As a general rule, the articles to be met with in ‘this: quarterly are 
distinguished by such a masterly thoroughness in their production, 
that, whether we can agree with the writers or not, we cannot but 
admire the skill and learning which they display. 

The first article in the present number is entitled, ‘‘ Calvin’s 
Institutio nach Form und Inhalt, in ihrer geschichtlichen entwicklung,” 
(The Form and Contents of Calvin’s ‘Institution of the Christian 
Religion,” in their historical development). It is from the pen of 
Dr J. Koestlin. The following sentences will sufficiently exhihit its 
design :—‘‘ Almost without number,” says Calvin’s most recent’ bio- 
grapher, E. Staehelin, “is the circle of scholars, of all ranks and 
nations, that increasingly gather around Calvin’s book, the ‘ Institutio ;’ 
altogether immense the labour to which, in the course of years, it has 
given rise ; the number of editions of it which have been published is 
quite beyond all reckoning ; and one may, without exaggeration, affirm, 
that no work of such a scientific character, and of such extent, has 
ever had so wide a cireulation.”” That it is worth while to examine 
anew a book having such an historical importance, Koestlin says no 
one will doubt. He then enters into a most elaborate and deeply 
interesting investigation of the relation of the different editions of the 
‘‘Institutio” to one another. In doing so he takes advantage of the 
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splendid volumes of the Corpus Reformatorum,* published under the 
editorial care of the Strasburg Professors. In Vols. xxix. and xxx. of} 
the ‘‘ Corpus,” the different editions of the ‘‘ Institutio” are brought 
together, and printed side by side. The changes the book underwent, 
and the additions made to it at different periods, from the first 
edition of 1536, till it received its final revision at the hands of 
Calvin in the year 1559, are compared together, and much valuable 
information is thence obtained regarding the progressive development 
of Calvin's own views in their relation to the different controversies 
in which he took a part. < 

To this subject we hope to have the opportunity of again returning 
pores aad when the remainder of Dr Koestlin’s dissertation is pub- 


Vorlesungen ueber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte. Von Dr F. ©, 
Baur, nach dessen Tode herausgegeben, Von F, F, Baur. Leipzig. 
(Lectures on the History of Christian Doctrines). 


The first part of this comprehensive work appeared in 1865, and 
the second in 1866, bringing down the history to the end of the sixth 
century. The volumes are edited by the author’s son. In 1858 the 
author published his Handbook of the History of Christian Dogmas, 
in which he gave scope, as far as the subject admitted, to his ration- 
alism. The volumes before us enter more into detail, but the Hegelian 
philosophy vitiates the views which are developed. It is gratifying'to 
find that the Tiibingen school of theologians are distinctly losing 
ground in Germany. It is not likely that Baur’s book will attract 
much attention. 


Die Lehre vom freien Willen und Seinem Verhaltnite Zur Gnade in 
threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt. Von C. E. Luraarprt. 
Leipzig. 1868. 


For some considerable time this valuable work has been lying on 
our table for review. The author has recently been brought into 
notice in this country by the publication by Messrs Clark, Edinburgh, 
of a translation of his ‘‘ Apologetische Vortrige ueber d. Grund- 
warheiten d. Christenthum,” which is a work of great merit, and 
worthy of being widely studied in these times.‘,‘A fifth edition of the 
original was published at Leipzig last year. In the department of the 
history of Christian Dogmas, we know no work so thorough and so satis- 
factory as the one mentioned above, ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Free Will 
and its relation to the Doctrine of Grace, presented in their historical 
development.” 

Our space will not permit us at present to do justice to this work. 
It deserves a separate and full consideration. The ever varying and 
never ended controversy, as to the precise relation between the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will and the doctrine of divine grace, is traced 





* Corpus Reformatorum. “ Joannis Calvini opera quae su nt, omnia 
ediderunt Gulielmus Baum, Eduardus Cunitz, Eduardus Reuss, theologi 
Argentoratenses.” 
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with great ability by Luthardt. from the earliest down to the present 
times. Sometimes the one side is seen in the ascendancy, and some- 
times the other. But the strife is not fruitless. The truth is, by 
reason of this very controversy, the more distinctly brought to light. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche 1868. 
Pp. 216. Erstes Quartalheft. Leipzig. 


This quarterly, now entering on its twenty-ninth year, is the 
recognised organ of the old Lutheran theology. It is under the 
direction of the distinguished theologians Drs Delitzsch and H. E. F. 
Guericke. It is very ably conducted, having among its contributors 
the most energetic and learned divines in Germany of this tendency 
of thought. It is well known that from the time of the Reformation 
the German Church consisted of two parties—the Lutheran and the 
Calvinists, or Reformed. [In 1817, King Fredrick William III. 
published a declaration of his wish to unite the two branches of the 
church. In many places the king’s idea of a union was enthusiastically 
received. There were many, however, who were violently opposed to 
it, particularly on the side of the Lutherans. In 1821, the king 
re-issued his declaration, making it more explicit and imperative. 
He commanded the union to take place. The Lutherans were not 
permitted to form themselves into a separate ecclesiastical body. 
Fines and imprisonments, and other forms of cruelty, were inflicted 
on those who would not fall in with the royal plan of union. In 
1840, the late king issued an edict permitting the “old Lutheran” 
party to form themselves into a separate community. These anti- 
unionists have gradually increased, both in numbers and in the bitter- 
ness of their tone of hostility against the union, and against Calvinists 
and Calvinism. Hengstenberg is one of the chief of this “old 
Lutheran” party; and he does all in his power, by means of the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, of which he is editor, as well as by 
other means, to promote its interests. The journal now before us is 
on the same side, and has done much to stir up animosity between 
the adherents of the Evangelical and of the Lutheran Confessions in 
Germany. The articles in the present number, which has just come 
to hand, are:—(1) On the import of Faith in the Old Testament ; 
by Kiibel, of Tubingen. (2) The design of the Epistle to the 
Romans, with a review of Mangold’s ‘“‘ The Epistle to the Romans, 
and the origin of the Church at Rome,” Marburg, 1866; by Dr C. J. 
Riggenbach of Basel. (8) On the Law of Development in the 
sphere of the life of Faith; a study by E. Paret of Wiirtemberg. 
Part first. (4) On the construction of the words of the Third 
Article of the Creed, ‘“‘I believe in the Christian Church, in the 
forgiveness of sins, in the resurrection of the body,” &c.; by H. N. 
Hansen. (5) On the Phaedo of Plato; by F. Mezger. (6) The 
third of a series of articles on the question ‘‘ What have been the 
results of the Union in Prussia;” by Uhden of Kotelow. (7) The 
second article on ‘‘The Lutheran Church in Prussia’; by G. L. 
Plitt of Erlangen. Then follows a letter from the Evangelical 
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a senger Synod of Iowa, U.S., to Dr Guericke of Halle, one . o 
editors of the journal, making enquiry regarding the doctrine of the 
Church on the office of the ministry, ae the ‘last things,” 
viz., Antichrist, the conversion of Israel, and the Millenium. Dr 
Guericke’s reply is, that in the Lutheran Church these are open 
questions. 

This number of the journal contains the usual proportion—about 
78 pages—of well written critical notices of recent theological works, 
contributed by different writers. 


Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. 1868. Erstes Heft. Gotha. 
Pp. 162. 


This journal is conducted by Dr Kahnis, in connection with the 
historico-theological society of Leipzig. It has, for now many years, 
rendered very important service by publishing historical documents, 
and bringing to light valuable information which would otherwise 
have remained unknown. The present number contains two articles. 
The first conveys many interesting details regarding the distinguished 
mathematician, John Kepler, during the period 1596-1619. It is 
from the pen of Dr Paul Stark of Stuttgart. The second is a contri- 
bution to the History of Athanasius, by the late Dr Sievers of 
Hamburg. Both of these writers enter into their subjects with a 
thoroughness and minuteness of detail which we are accustomed to 
look for only from German theologians. 


During the year 1866, there were published in Germany no fewer 
than at least 692 separate works, all within the department of 
theology. Besides these there are the following German periodicals, 
more or less directly of a theological or ecclesiastical} character, 
regularly published, viz: (1.) devoted to strictly scientific discussions 
of theological questions, 13 different journals; (2.) to practical 
theology, 7; (8.) to church news in general, 18; (4.) to forei 
missions, 28 ; (5.) to Jewish missions, 8; (6.) to home missions, 6 ; 
(7.) missions in general, 6; (8.) the operations of the Gustavus 
Adolphus union, which has for its object the strengthening of the 
church in different parts of the Fatherland, 2; (9.) church intelligence 
for congregations and the people, 60. Our readers will gather from 
the above statistics an idea of the prodigious activity of the theological 
mind among our Teutonic neighbours. Those who wish to see a very 
good ‘table of contents” of all these publications, may consult 
Hauck’s ‘‘ Theologischer Jahresbericht.” We take this opportanity 
of commending that Quarterly to all who would keep themselves fully 
acquainted with the course of German theological literature. 
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XIT.—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Princeton Review for July 1867. 


This number of our old friend the Princeton, is mainly occupied 
with a long article, evidently from the pen of the worthy editor, on 
the projected union between the Old and New School Presbyterians of 
America. It is, we regret to say, decidedly opposed to that union. 
And our regret arises not merely from regard to the interests of Chris- 
tian union, but from the evidence which this article affords, that union 
in their case would seem to be either undesirable or impracticable. 
With the sentiments of Dr Hodge, and those of the Old School whom 
he represents, we need hardly say, that as Calvinists and Presby- 
terians, we cordially sympathise ; and as to the extent of the differences 
which may still prevail between the two parties, we perhaps stand at 
too great a distance from the field to form a correct judgment. But 
with the profoundest respect for the talents, learning, and soundness 
of Dr Hodge and his friends, we cannot help thinking that they have 
formed their opinions regarding their brethren of the new school, rather 
from the contentions of the past than from the actual creed of the 
present generation. There are some men whose minds, once heated 
in the furnace of controversy, seem to retain ever afterwards, when 
cooled down, the impressions of men and things whieh they received 
in the hour of conflict. Tempora mutantur ; times, circumstances, 
persons, prejudices, tendencies, all have changed; but, in regard 
to them, it cannot be said, et nos mutamur in illis, they remain un- 
changed ; and are apt to transfer to the existing state of things, the 
fears, the dislikes, and the anxieties which distracted a bygone genera- 
tion. . They forget that Providence is a training-school, in which men’s 
minds are gradually emancipated from prejudice and extricated from 
fallacy ; that the forms of expression which in one age proved watch- 
words of strife, frequently lose in course of time the meaning they 
formerly conveyed, and that mutual misunderstandings which kept 
the friends of truth asunder, having yielded under the friction of 
mutual progress in the common cause of Christian life and labour, 
they find themselves prepared, unexpectedly, when they meet together 
in brotherly converse, to ‘‘ see eye to eye, and to sing together with 
the voice.” 

We have just seen in the newspapers a report of the proceed- 
ings of a conference held at Philadelphia, of the representatives 
of the two schools, at which it was agreed that the two bodies should 
be reunited on the basis of the Westminster standards, as understood 
in their “‘ historical and Calvinistic sense.” For our own part we 
cannot understand this as indicating anything less than in their anti- 
arminian sense. And if the New School Presbyterians have been led, 
in the providence of God, to the adoption of the standards in this 
sense, we cannot see what should hinder any of the Old School divines 
from welcoming them as brethren. Christian charity is a noble 
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grace ; it elevates its possessors far above the conventionalities of. 
the worldly code of honour; and if they would not sink far below 
this, they will not fail to recognise their brethren in Christ, when per- 
suaded that they substantially hold the doctrines of the gospel as 
truly as themselves, without demanding, as a term of reunion, that 
they shall penitentially confess their former faults, and formally retract 
their old heresies. 


Since writing the above, we have received the Princeton Review 
for October, and regret to say that it holds out still less hope than .we 
have ventured to express, of an agreement between the Old and New 
School Presbyterians. In reviewing an article which appeared in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, so far back as 1863, the editor places the doctrinal 
views of the New School, as there stated by Dr Duffield, in sharp con- 
trast with those of the Old. He gives an account of the terms of 
union somewhat different from that contained in the report to which 
we have above referred. He says, ‘‘ The plan of union proposed by 
the joint-committee requires that the Confession of Faith be. adopted 
in ‘ its fair historical sense, as it is accepted by the two bodies.’ We 
know what its fair historical sense is, both in its self, and as it is 
accepted by the Old School body. But its. historical sense, as it is 
accepted by the New School body, is equally, to be legalised; and 
clearly to this extent, that no minister or office-bearer who holds it, 
in that sense, can be molested:in, or refused admission to, the united 
body, without breach of covenant. It. is therefore a chief test in 

to the merits of this proposed plan of union, if we can ascer- 
tain what the fair historical sense of these standards as accepted by the 
New School body, has been, and is.”’ Taking Dr Duffield as a fair 
sample of New School views, the editor of this article proceeds to 
point out their divergence from Calvinists on the doctrines of original 
sin, regeneration, the atonement, and justification ; and concludes by 
asking, ‘‘ Shall we give the foregoing theology sketched by Dr Duffield 
equal liberty, privilege, and authority in our church, with that of our 
catechisms and confessions? Shall we fill our pulpits and church 
courts with its proclaimers and defenders? Shall we subject our 
theological seminaries 'to their control, and admit them to our vacant 
theological chairs? Shall we submit the books of our Publication 
Board to such an Index Ewpurgatorius as this theology would require ? 
Shall we bring back the intolerable strifes which preceded and caused 
the disruption? Shall we, in short, surrender unconditionally ? 
For ourselves we say, No; and in this we believe we speak the deli- 
berate mind of our church.”’ After language so decided as this, it 
would be vain, we fear, to expect any union between the parties ; and 
if Dr Duffield is to be held a fair exponent of the doctrinal teaching of 
his brethren, such a union could only be deprecated. At the same 
time, after carefully examining the statements on both sides, we can- 
not help coming to the conclusion, that much of the difference between 
them arises from mutual misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
Certain it is, that Dr Hodge does not accept of Dr Duffield’s defini- 
tions as fairly stating the views of the Old School; and we cannot 
suppose that the great body of the New School divines would avow 
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themselves disciples of Pelagius and Arminius, whose sentiments Dr 
Hodge honestly believes that they have imbibed. To our view, there 
seems to have been on both sides a straining of their dogmatic views 
beyond the simplicity of Scripture and of the Reformation. May 
God in his mercy vouchsafe unto all of us, the guidance of the Spirit 
of truth and of love, so that while the purity of the gospel is pre- 
served intact, the mournful breaches of Zion may be healed. The 
only other article in this number claiming our particular notice, is 
that on ‘‘ The British Churches under Cromwell.”” The writer of this 
paper does not conceal his warm and all but unqualified admiration 
of the Lord Protector ; he passes over the most questionable parts of 
his procedure with great tenderness, and applauds as the perfection of 
statesmanship even those acts which his best friends would rather 
cover under oblivion. But he manifests a thorough acquaintance 
with the history, and gives such a flattering view of the state of the 
churches during the short period of Cromwell’s rule, that, contrasted 
with what preceded and followed it, we cannot help regretting that 
they did not enjoy it longer, or make a better use of it. 


Since the above sentences were printed off we have received the 
following authentic account of the issue of the Convention ; which we 
have read with mingled feelings of surprise and delight. Our first 
thought was to cancel all that we had written; but on second thoughts, 
we have allowed it to stand. The articles in the Princeton Review 
cannot be cancelled; and these may stand as the honest convictions 
of good men, not withdrawn or swept away, but overflowed by the 
rising tide of Christian charity, which thinketh no evil, rejoicing not 
in iniquity but rejoicing in the truth.” Viewed in this light, we hail 
it as an emphatic and seasonable lesson to the Presbyterian Churches 
at home. May the same spirit of brotherly love, of mutual concilia- 
tion, and of much prevailing prayer be poured out upon us, and the 
clouds that now darken our horizon may as suddenly be dispelled ; 
and with our fears as quickly disappointed, and our hopes as 
surprisingly realised, we may be compelled to exclaim, ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought !”” 

A sentence towards the close of the report, in regard to negotiations 
between the Old and New School Presbyterians, is apt to suggest a 
suspieion that the question is not yet closed: but after such a scene 
of blessed agreement, it is hardly possible to imagine that, under the 
mere formality of holding themselves at liberty to act in their own 
courts as Providence might direct, any party should contemplate 
opposition to a Basis of Union unanimously accepted by them and 
their brethren in a Convention of which they formed a part. 


“THE UNION QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


‘‘The Convention of the various American Presbyterian Churches, 
which met in Philadelphia on the 5th and 6th November, for the 
purpose of furthering the cause of Union, has, according to all accounts, 
been most successful. The American Presbyterian, one of the organs 
of the New School Branch, says it was a success of such magnitude 
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and character, as overwhelmed its most sanguine friends with surprise, 
especially since the Old School Church, by its Presbyteries, had 
taken such an equivocal attitude on re-union with their branch. In 
numbers it far exceeded their expectations, there being about 820 
delegates in all. And the character and ability of these delegates 
were such that it was declared, by good judges, the ablest body of 
Presbyterians that had ever convened in America. Drs Hodge, 
Breckenridge, Musgrave, Davidson, and Monfort, of the Old School ; 
Professor H. B. Smith, Drs Fisher, Stearns, Hatfield, Booth, 
Daffield Jun., and others, of the New School; Drs Davidson and 
Harper of the United Presbyterian Church, Dr Wylie of the Reformed 
Church, with such laymen as Senator Drake of Missouri, and Robert 
Carter of New York, and George H. Stuart of our city, were sufficient 
to give high tone and character to the body. An unwonted spirit of 
prayer was poured out. Fully one-third of the time was spent in 
devotional exercises of the most delightful character. At every turn 
in the business—at every point deemed critical, or at any happy con- 
clusion to the deliberations—divine aid was asked, or thanks 
returned in earnest, spirited, brief utterances. The time thus spent 
was plainly not lost. It brought the hearts of the members so much 
nearer together, that they were more thoroughly prepared for this 
peculiar work of union. It contributed to the deepening of the inner 
sentiment of unity, so essential to any real organic unity. It blew 
the flame and heated the materials more nearly to the welding 
point. The great matter for which the Convention assembled was 
quickly put in hand, and the rapidity with which the committee 
matured a platform, which, in the main, proved just what the Conven- 
tion wanted, was only to be explained as an answer to prayer, and as 
indicating the maturity and unanimity of sentiment in the body itself. 
One of not the least results of the meeting has been to bring about a 
better understanding between many of the leading men of the Old and 
New School branches. Out of the 320 members present, 180 
belonged to the former, and about 90 to the latter. It would appear 
that the anti-union element in the Old School Presbyteries had no 
place in the Convention, It was regarded as a novel and instructive 
spectacle, when staunch Old School men were heard protesting against 
@ proposition coming from the New School side, as needlessly rigorous 
in its orthodoxy. On the first vote upon the amendment, the Old 
School was divided, and the New School was unanimously in its 
favour. When the vote was announced, an Old School brother, who 
had done his part in the division of ’87, exclaimed, ‘‘ The New School 
is more orthodox than the Old!” In like manner, on the question of 
embodying the Catechism in the Basis, the New School voted in 
favour, and the Old School against it. How, then, could it be other- 
wise than that, as New School orthodoxy vindicated itself, Old School 
suspicions declined ? Another remarkable feature of the proceedings 
was, that the overpowering drift of feeling was towards nothing short 
of organic unity. All propositions looking towards a confederation of 
independent bodies were received with indifference, or were at once 
rejected. All the prayers were burdened with desire for organic unity 
now. A letter was read by Mr G. H. Stuart from the Rev. Dr. 
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Guthrie, of Edinburgh, pleading powerfully on behalf of union, and 
referring to the beneficial influence which the consummation of such 
an event would have on the same cause in Great Britain. After 
discussing the matter of union from various points of view, the follow- 
ing was adopted as a 
Basis or Unton, 

to be submitted for consideration by the various branches of the 
Presbyterian Church represented in the Convention :— 

I. An acknowledgment of the Old and New Testament to be the 
inspired Word of God, and the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

II. That in the United Church, the Westminster Confession of 

Faith shall be received and adopted, as containing the System of 
Doctrine, taught in the Holy Scriptures ; it being understood that this 
Confession is received in its proper historical, that is, the Calvinistic 
or Reformed sense. 
» Whilst the Committee recommend the foregoing basis of doctrine, 
they wish to be understood as recognizing the orthodoxy of the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms; of the Heidelberg Catechism; and of the 
canons of the Synod of Dort. 

III. That the United Church shall receive and adopt the Presby- 
terian form of Church Government. 

IV. The Book of Psalms, which is of Divine inspiration, is well 
adapted to the state of the Church in all ages and circumstances, and 
should be used in the worship of God. Therefore, we recommend 
that a new and faithful version of the Psalms be .provided as soon as 
practicable. But inasmuch as various collections of Psalmody are 
used in the different Churches, a change in this respect shall not be 
required. 

The Convention voted by Churches, and on the adoption of the 
basis as a whole, the final vote stood: Old School, unanimous. New 
School, unanimous. United Presbyterian, ten for, and one against. 
Reformed Presbyterian, five for, and four against. Reformed Dutch, 
unanimous. Cumberland Presbyterian, declined voting. 

The report was declared adopted by the Churches voting unani- 
mously. 

Resolutions were also agreed to, to the effect that a committee be 
appointed to lay the above basis before the highest Judicatories of the 
various branches of the Church represented—that all who now voted 
for the basis should not thereby be regarded as being committed to 
advocate its adoption when laid before the branches of the Church to 
which they respectively belong; but shall be free to act according 
to the indications of Providence at the time—that by the adoption of 
the above basis it is not designed to interfere with the pending nego- 
tiations for union between two of the larger bodies represented in this 
Convention—and that as there is so much agreement among the 
Churches here represented in all essential matters of faith, discipline, 
and order, it is recommended that friendly and fraternal intercourse 
be cultivated, by interchange of pulpits, by fellowship with one 
another in social meetings, and in every other practicable way. 

The Convention also adopted resolutions providing for a day of 
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_ humiliation and prayer, in view of the divisions in the Presbyterian 

body (first Thursday in May next), and for the holding of District 

ces for the promotion of the union spirit in various cities. 

An address to the different branches of the Presbyterian Church, 

urging the importance and necessity of union, was read and approved. 

After passing the usual votes of thanks, the Convention adjourned, to 
meet again in November of the coming year, at Xenia, O. 

An event during the Convention which has caused a great stir 
throughout the country was a visit made to it by a number of Low 
Church Episcopalian clergy who were in Philadelphia, attending one 
of the meetings of their Church Society for the Diffusion of Evangelical 
Knowledge. The deputation was headed by Bishops M‘Ilvaine, Lee, 
and Eastburn, and the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, of New York, was 
among their number. Several of them addressed the Convention, and 
advocated the more frequent commingling of Christians of different 
denominations. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October 1867. - 


This number of the Bibliotheca opens with the first of a proposed 
series of articles by Dr Barrows, late of Andover, on “‘ Revelation and 
Inspiration.” Like many of similar treatises written by our trans- 
atlantic divines, it is marked by a thoroughly scientific and elaborate 
style of treatment. The two terms are well defined and distinguished, 
and in discussing the false a priori assumptions against revelation 
with which he commences, he disposes, first, of the pantheistic system, 
and next of Hume’s argument against miracles, which he proves to 
be essentially pantheistic, with a pertinency and force which we have 
seldom seen equalled. This is followed by an article by Professor 
Brown of Gettysburgh, on the ‘* Second Advent'and the Creeds of 
Christendom,” the object of which is to shew that all these creeds 
teach a doctrine opposed to that of modern millenarianism. ‘‘ There 
is # special propriety,’ he remarks, ‘‘ in examining this subject at the 
present time. The pulpit resounds with the doctrine of Christ’s 
speedy coming to reign in person on the earth. The press teems with 
publications—volumes, tracts, and occasional sermons — inculéating 
thé same views. Passing events are seized hold of to illustrate and 
confirm the oracular utterances of the pulpit and the press; and if 
individuals ‘ be not shaken in mind, or troubled,’ it is from no lack 
of repeated announcements and warnings.” Without entering into 
the merits of the question, the writer conclusively shews that, weighed 
on the principle of quod semper, quod ubiqui, quod ab omnibus, the 
millenarian hypothesis must be found wanting. Passing by the theory of 
Heat, we come to a very learned and exhaustive paper, on the ‘‘ Author- 
ship and Canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Professor 
Thayer of Andover. On the question of the authorship of the epistle, 
the writer produces'such an immense number of authorities and eriti- 
cisms pro and con, and swings us from one side to another with such 
frequency, as to produce something like mental vertigo ; but at last he 
lands in the conclusion that though the canonicity of the epistle is 
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unquestionable, its authorship is uncertain. For our part, after giv- 
ing all weight to the opposite opinion that seems justly due to it, we 
still lean strongly to the belief that its author was no other than the 
apostle Paul. Into this wide question we cannot now enter. We 
shall only say, that we consider the judgment of Origen and the Alex- 
andrian Church viewed both as familiar with the language, and as liv- 
ing so near to the times of the apostle, as sufficient to outweigh that 
of the Latin Church ; and that if worthy of a place in the canon, we 
know no other inspired writer, who, humanly speaking, was capable of 
writing such an epistle than Paul, who, though specially destined to be 
the apostle of the Gentiles, was also commissioned by Christ to ‘‘ bear 
his name before the children of Israel,” and who, as appears from his 
other epistles, did more, felt more, than all the rest of his brethren 
for his countrymen the Hebrews. ‘It avails little to us,” as Mr 
Paxton Hood has so eloquently put it, ‘‘ that criticism cannot prove 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to be his. We know it must be his, We 
feel Paul in every line. It is all along his grand logic on fire ! his accu- 
mulating crowd of images! until they all rash together in their fiery 
pomp and illumination, at the close, in the altogether unparalleled 
splendour of expression in the eleventh and twelfth chapters.’”’* 


XIIL.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Power of Zeal. By the Rev. Davi Kino, LL.D. With an Appendix. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1867. 


It prepossesses one in favour of this little work to find that it was not 
thrown off in a hurry. “I do not conceal,” says its eminent author, 
“ that the eee of this small volume has cost me labour.” In con- 
sequence of this, it is very pleasant reading, rightly directed “labour” on 
the part of an author, generally smoothing the reader’s pathway in no 
slight degree. The greater part of the volume, including all but the ap- 
pendix, will be thoroughly intelligible to minds of even limited culture, 
while the most fastidious intellect will find nothing in the mode of treating 
the subject to which it can take exception. We should, therefore, rejoice 
to hear that the volume was extensively circulated among the ordinary 
membership of the Christian church, without reference to the denomina- 
tion to which they may belong, or the degree of culture they may possess. 
It is not without due deliberation that we say—whatever their denomina- 
tion ; for so unsectarian is the spirit of Dr King, and so gentlemanly his 
language, that no evangelical Christian of any church will find throughout 
the work a single sentence to grate on his feelings. Underlying this 
moderation of lan is unmistakeable sincerity. The writer speaks 
gently, because he is fearful of going beyond his convictions ; and such an 
air of reality is in consequence diffused over his whole production, that 





* “ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” by E. Paxton Hood. 
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we should not fear to put it into the hands of one of those worldlings who 
are so forward to charge Christians with hypocrisy, and await his verdict 
as to whether or not the writer was sincere. Dr King evidently writes of 
Christian zeal, because he feels it, and would wish others to feel it too. 

The nature and —— of zeal are treated in a way which would do 
no discredit to a professed mental philoso; her ; the Scripture illustrations 
on the subject are novel and striking; and of the anecdotes from modern 
life, one—that relating to the late Joseph I’ ume, M.P.—should be copied 
into the ne pers, and make the tour of the kingdom. 

The appendix, which is designed only for persons of culture, consists of 
three carefully prepared dissertations : the first on the creation of matter, 
the second on physical suffering and moral government, and the third on 
the transmutation of species, as recently revived with modifications, by 
Darwin. Most writers on religious zeal would er have ignored these 
subjects; but it is characteristic of our author that he never turns aside 
from the difficulties which he finds in his path, but measures their mag- 
nitude, and does his best to remove them away. Having therefore 
a as all observant persons recently have done, that scientific specu- 

tions are exerting a deadening influence on Christian zeal, he has given 
careful attention to these speculations themselves, with the view of ascer- 
taining, so far as possible, what consistency they have attained, and what 
probability exists of their papery be se. their place with the ascertained 
truths of science. When a mere theologian ventures on such an inquiry, 
he treads on very dangerous ground, and incurs imminent risk of a catas- 
trophe. Dr King, however, whose work on Geology and Religion elicited 
the commendation of Sir Roderick Murchison, has tastes too manifestly 
scientific to admit of his committing himself to incautious statements ; 
and to make assurance doubly secure, he submitted this part of his work 
before its publication to eminently scientific friends, who suggest.d some 
slight improvements onit, and gave it their imprimatur, though, wita charac- 
teristic caution, they forbore to endorse it absolutely. It is consequently 
of great value. As a specimen of this part of the volume, we would adduce 
Dr King’s four arguments against the hypothesis that matt r has existed 
from eternity, and in favour of the scriptural doctrine taught in Heb. xi. 3 
and other places—of its true and proper creation. The second and third 
of these arguments we italicise, feeling that they are calculated to exert 
an effect on religious minds analogous to and quite as decisive as that pro- 
duced by the reductio ad absurdum in mathematics. 

“God made things now seen with no aid from the sensible and per- 
ceptible. Simply and absolutely, when they were non-existent, he brought 
them into existence.” 

This sublime view of creation was too high for ancient philosophy. The 
philosophers held generally, if not unanimously, that ex nihilo nihil, ji —that 
out of nothing nothing comes; and therefore, to account for our own cor- 
poreal frames and for the world which we inhabit, they alleged the eternity 
of matter. That this philosophy was less truly philosophical than the 
Bible will appear, I think, from the following considerations. 

1. There is a spirit in man, and omnipotence is needed to bring mind 
as well as matter out of nonentity. Indeed, Locke considered the creation 
of mind the greater achievement of the two. He thought “ we might be 
able to aim at some dim and seeming conception how matter might at first 
be made, and begin to exist by the power of an eternal first Being, but to 
give beginning and being to a spirit would be found a more inconceivable 
effect of omnipotent power.” The precise sense of these words Locke has 
nowhere explained. I quote them only as strongly declaring that minds 
not divine require creation to account for their being. If, then, minds 
once not existing have come into existence by creation first, why should 
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the creation of matter be accounted inadmissible? The only retreat from 
this objection is in denying the existence of mind apart from matter, and in 
holding that all mental powers and operations are material attributes, 
This evasion will not account for that which was not beginning to be. 
But without prosecuting the disquisition, let us take note, that to deny the 
possibility of a creation is to disown the existence of created minds, and to 
resolve all we are into sheer materialism. 

“2. If there be something = Srom God and not Phim Y by him, then 
for so much we have to make no acknowledgment of him. We must then 
praise him with reservations and exceptions. ‘Of him, and to him, and 
through him are all things.’ No; matter is undependent of him, and out of 
him has all its being. 

“3. 1f matter was not created, then it has divine attributes.. Itis underived, 

self-existent, everlasting, &c. Thus in denying God's creation of matter, we 
in effect raise up other gods, and every stock or stone becomes a virtual 
divinity. ; 
“4. The distinction between matter and the modelling of it is not tenable. 
The hypothesis is that God found matter re and gave it properties 
and odjaimsente. Did he then find it without qualities ?:. That is not ima- 
ginable. Without solidity, extension, &c., it would not be matter, so far 
as we can form any apprehension of the facts. But all the qualities which 
matter has are such as to render it available for use. They all make a 
good foundation to build upon, and are in perfect keeping with the mag- 
nificent superstructure witnessed: But how couid there be all this - 
ness, and fitness, and profitableness without God making them such? If 
there could be so much excellence without him, why not all excellence? 
Why not dispense with him altogether, and replace him by the twin tenets 
of materialism and atheism ?” 4 

We feel assured that this well-planned and carefully-executed volume 
of Dr King’s will increase rather than diminish the reputation of its dis- 
tinguished author, and we trust that it will be found useful for its primary 
purpose, that of making Christian zeal flame more fiercely where alread 
it exists, and lighting it up in quarters where as yet nothing has — 
but the coldness and the apathy of death. “R. 


The Theory of Ruling Elderships: or, The Position of the Lay Ruler in 
the Reformed Churches Examined. By Prrer Coin Campsett, D.D., 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 


The design of this treatise is to prove that the term presbyter, which we 
have translated elder in the New Testament, uniformly denotes the pastor 
or minister of the gospel, and is never applied there, or in the lan of 
primitive antiquity, to what we now ruling elders. Dr Cam dis- 
claims all intention of meddling with the constitution or usage of the 
Church of Scotland, he pleads for the representation of the laity in her 
counsels as resting on Scriptural authority, and sees no reason for a de- 
parture from her present practice. But, he maintains that the theory of 
ruling eldership, as that is held in popular works, and, indeed, as generally 
understood in our Presbyterian Churches, is wholly erroneous and without 
any foundation, either in Scripture, in the writings of the early chureh, or 
even in our own ecclesiastical standards. To the settlement of this ques- 
tion, which we deem of no small importance in the present day, Principal 
Campbell has brought no small amount of critical acumen and ecclesiastical 
learning. He seems to have read and closely studied all- that has been 
written on the subject in early and later times ; and we have no hesitation 
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in declaring, that, in our judgment he has fully established his point. After 
studying the:question for years, we confess that we have never been able 
to satiety ourselves with. the: ordinary distinction between teaching and 
ruling , upon which so many of our Scottish writers have at- 
tempted to base our ecclesiastical polity. The main and indeed the only 
passage on which that distinction is made to rest, is that much contested 
one in 1 Tim. v. 17, “ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially they that labour in the word and doctrine.” 
Our author has, we think, satisfactorily shewn, and his opinion is borne 
out by thre testimony of many of our best critics, that this affords 
no ground for the distinction in question. The true sense he sup to 
bo this, “ Let the presbyters who preside well be counted worthy of double 
recompense, especially those who are laborious in preaching and teaching.” 
We venture to s t the following as a still better, “ Let the 
presbyters who rule well, and especially those who are laborious in the 
word and doctrine, be counted worthy of double recompense.” Dr Camp- 
bell’s account of the long controversy regarding this subject in the West- 
minster Assembly, deserves special consideration. The discussion lasted 
a month, during which George Gillespie, with the other Scottish Com- 
missioners, endeavoured without success to induce the Assembly to sanction 
Calvin’s view of the famous adopted in the second book of disci- 
pline, “‘ That besides those presbyters that rule well, and labour in the 
word and doctrine, there be other presbyters who especially apply them- 
selves to ruling, though they labour not in the word and doctrine.” “The 
discussion,” says Dr Campbell, “ is instructive, and the result remarkable. 
While the grand committee declare unanimously in favour of the institution 
of lay rulers in the church, they carefully exclude from their conclusion 
not merely the term presbyler, in reference to lay rulers, but even that of 
elder, as liable to be confounded with “ presbyters,” and refuse to quote 
1 Tim. v. 17 in regard to the office.” deesstionty, neither in the Con- 
fession of Faith, nor in the “ Form of Church Government,” are the terms 
“presbyter or elder so applied. In the former, a Synod is described as com- 
esool of ministers and other fit persons." The Principal is very hard, and 
hot without'reason, on the theory of Dr Miller of Princeton, who, “‘ while he 
assumes, in the mostextraordinary manner, the senjy plebis tobe a 
also assumes all the presbyters mentionedas existifig in the early a ee by 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Hippolytus, and others, to have been 
mere ruling elders, or members of session, in the face of the abundant evi- 
dence that they were ministers of the word and sacraments, and in oversight 
of the absurd consequence which must follow from his view, that even in 
the largest cities, in which there was but one church and bishop, there 
was no other minister of the word and sacraments but the bishop alone. 
In this double begging of the question—unheard of, we believe, till this 
time—he has been followed by one or two popular writers.” 
The theory advocated by Principal Campbell is valuable, whether re- 
rded in its polemical or in its practical bearings. It places the argument 
for resbyterial rule on higher vantage ground, as opposed both to the 
prelatical and the congregational model. On the assumption that presby- 
ters is a name given in the New Testament indiscriminately to ministers 
and “ ruling elders,” the advocate of ri a tn cannot cobiletentl appeal 
to Acts xx., in proof that ‘the elders of Ephesus" were to act as “ isho ad 
(episcopountes), without being driven to the admission that the “ruling 
elders ” among them were bishops also, and that all the rules given in the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, for those holding “ the office of a bishop,” 
must be binding upon them. Dr Catapbell’s theory is that in the } 
cities there were several congregations, but one church, governed by 
presbytery of pastors, associated with certain of the brethren as assessors, 
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and presided over by one of their number, who was primus inter pares, and 
was subsequently styled bishop by way of eminence. Dr Miller’s theory, 
on the other hand, resolves itself into congregationalism, or rather con- 
gregational prelacy. The primitive bishop would in this case be placed 
above the presbyters in point of order, and might speak of “ my presbyters,” 
as the modern Presbyterian minister speaks of “my elders.” No such 
phrase, we maintain, as “the bishop and his presbyters, or his clergy, 
occurs in the earlier records of the church, till worldly ambition stepped 
in to derange the spiritual brotherhood of the presbyters. 

We recommend the serious perusal of this treatise to our Presbyterian 
brethren in England. As for Scotland, we fear that the name “ ruling 
elder” has become so stereotyped as to defy all attempts to supersede it ; 
but why should the cause of presbytery in England be embarassed by a 
theory which, as Dr Campbell has shewn, is “ repudiated by its most learned 
friends as unjustified by Scripture, and antiquity, which lays it open to the 
charge of straining the word of God, and was, by involving it in con- 
fusion, contradiction, and absurdity, shakes its very foundations.” It is 
a remarkable fact, that when og my! was set up as the established 
form in London in the year 1646, the churches were all supplied with 
ministers, but the oo difficulty lay in procuring persons to act as “ ruling 
elders.” In most of the churches none could be oe willing to occupy the 
ambiguous position of a layman invested with a quasi-ministerial office, by 
an act of formal ‘ ordination,” and obliged by solemn vows to discharge 
spiritual duties for which, though willing to serve the church as a ruler, 
he felt himself totally unqualified. The idea of a lay presbyter presents to 
the English mind something quite incongruous, and we feel persuaded that 
it operates more than many of our friends imagine in preventing the spread 
of presbytery in England. In regard to the mode of electing lay rulers, 
which Dr Campbell, proceeding on the Act of Assembly 1642, is inclined 
to vest in the existing session, we have only to remark that if they are, as 
he allows, the seniores plebis, some link seems necessary to connect them 
with the ae whom they represent; and we fear that in those days of 
extended su in the state, the people will not rest contented with the 
old rule, nor will the worthy persons selected, it may be by those already 
in office, be always willing to act without some declared acceptance of them 
as rulers on the part of the congregation. 


Sketches of Scripture Characters. By the Rev. ANprew Tomson, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Johnston, Hunter, & Co. 


The author of these ine gem as a thinker, in a high degree and 
in happy combination, the ities which are indispensable to skill and 
success in this kind of moral portraiture. He is at home in the keen and 

netrating analysis of character ; he looks below the surface ; and knows 
sa to lay bare, and to delineate in vivid colours, the hidden motives— 
whether virtuous or vicious—which prompted to certain actions, and re- 
sulted in the formation of a corresponding class of habits. At the same 
time, he looks on every scene which he describes, and every personage whom 
he portrays, with the eye of an artist, and gives strict attention to the rules 
of perspective in composition—bringing what is important into the fore- 

und and giving it prominence, whi 4: ing what issubordinate and trivial 
in shadow, or leaving it unnoticed. Hence the pleasing impression, and 


the telling power of his pictures. You feel that every “ sketch ” is com- 
plete—culminating, like the flower of a pet pat in some weeny 
religious truth or moral lesson ; that nothing is ove 

is wanting to produc the desired effect. 


one,—yet, that nothing 
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There is a class of writers who carry aoag oa them the sweet fi 
of the ary flowers beside which they have lovingly lingered in their 
walks through the garden of literature. Our author is eminently one of 
these. While in this, as in his other works which we have examined, he 
gives the results of independent and original thought, he every now and 
then lends an additional charm to his own course of illustration by the in- 
troduction of some quaint, beautiful, and memorable saying from one of 
his favourite authors. Gems from worthy old Thomas Fuller, Bishop Hall, 
and Leighton, sparkle on many a page of this volume; and the reader 
always feels that they are judicious , Tanagomng and most appositely placed. 
If they are not “g " to wound, they are “nails ” to fasten and be re- 
membered. 

The New Testament characters embraced in the volume are Simeon, 
John the Baptist, the daughter of Herodias, the woman with the alabaster 
box, Pontius Pilate, Simon the Cyrénian, Dorcas, and Mary the mother of 
John Mark. Those taken from the Old Testament are the Hebrew Maid, 
Naaman, Gehazi, Nehemiah, and Absalom. 

It will be seen from this enumeration of the subjects embraced in this 
portrait gallery, that they are very various ; affording scope for the exercise 
of the author's versatile power in holding up to view the precious for imita- 
tion, and exhibiting the vile as beacon-lights to warn against danger and 
sin in those forms which are brought under review. Evangelical truth 
and practical duty are treated here, not in the dry and unattractive man- 
ner of abstract statement or didactic disquisition, but in connection with 
the narrative of stirring incidents and the portraiture of living character. 
As spoken in the pulpit—if we may suppose that they passed this ordeal— 
they must have been instructive and impressive in no common degree ; 
and in their present shape they form a truly delightful volume, admirably 
adapted for Sabbath evening reading in families.- We feel, on laying down 
the work, that we know the personages described better than we did before 
perusing it; and that we have a clearer understanding than before of the 
places which they hold in the biographies of Scripture. 

An extract or two will, we are sure, give our readers a pleasing impres- 
sion of the style of the work. 

Referring to the value and influence of early religious instruction as 
illustrated in the case of the captive Hebrew Maid. whom the story of 
Naaman so touchingly introduces to our notice, our author says — 

“It has sometimes happened that religious instructions which appeared 
to leave no marked impression at the moment, have begun to germinate in 
future years and in foreign lands. The gathered fuel upon the altar has 
been suddenly wrapt in living flame by fire from heaven. It is a fine 
thought of the poet-philosoper Richter, that the first colours which are 

inted on the mind are usually immortal. The first mountain that we 

ve seen, the first strain of music that we have heard, the first look that 
we have had of the solemn sea are never forgotten. Ply then your blessed 
work, ye who are parents. You now paint in undying colours. Your work 
shall have eternal issues. From their childhood let your little ones know 
‘the holy Scriptures, which are able to make them wise unto salvation?’ 


‘The clay is moist and soft ; now, now, make haste, 
And form the pitcher, fur the wheel runs fast.’” 


Speaking of the courage of the Baptist, as one of the excellences which 
formed his mora  ong-eey in the sight of the Lord, Dr Thomson says,— 
“ It must be evident that the state of society among the Jews when John 
appeared was such that he needed for his work an extraordinary measure 
of moral intrepidity. He found them divided into two great and powerful 
religious parties : on the one hand the Pharisees, who were formal without 
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being devout; punctilious about trifies, but disregardful of the weightier 
matters of the law; impatient of opposition, and mali tly resentfal 
against every one that questioned their authority; proud of their descent 
from Abraham as constituting them a sort of peerage of the human race, 
and confiding in it as their sure passport to heaven: and, on the other 
hand, the Sadducees, who were the rationalists of their times; sceptical, 
not from their love of truth, but from indifference to it; affecting a proud 
intellectualism in their conversation, but self-indulgent and sensual in their 
lives. It evidently required one from whose breast the fear of God had 
driven out every other fear, to step forth from his wilderness, a solitary 
witness for God, and confront these dominant sectaries and their leaders ; 
and, unbacked by popular support or influence of any kind, without 
apology or compromise, in plain, unvarnished words, to tell them of their 
danger, their duties, and their sins. 
“But the brave preacher was equal to his task. Hear how he seeks to 
awaken the Pharisee from his self-satisfied dream, by addressin him in 
these words of unwonted fidelity: ‘Think not to say within yourselves, that 
ye have Abraham for your father; for I say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.’ And when he passes up 
from the banks of the Jordan to the court of the Galilean tetrarch, royal 
crime finds no shelter from the shafts of his stern rebuke. ‘The frowns of 
Herod cannot terrify him, nor his caresses and flatteries make him a 
phesy smooth things ; nor can they turn aside for a moment the bolt which 
e has made ready for the incestuous ruler, ‘It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother’s wife.’ Nor is he less faithful and fearless when address- 
ing the vast multitudes of the common people, as they came streaming 
from all quarters of the land to the banks of Jordan to his baptism. Our 
Lord himself specially notices the fact that he was no supple or pliant 
moralist, accommodating himself to the popular prejudices, and trimming 
his sails to catch the current of human applause, with the view of turning 
it to base and selfish ends. He was no ‘reed shaken with the wind.’ But 
aware of the corrupt and worldly motives that had borne the greater num- 
ber of them into his presence, he denounced them as a brood of serpents, a 
‘generation of vipers,’ and called them to choose between immediate re- 
pentance and early and awful retribution. ... . As soon might you have 
moved the sun in the heavens from his course, as have turned from his 
duty this stern reformer, standing in God's name with the winnowing fan 
of his ministry of repentance. Such moral intrepidity, as ‘among in- 
numerable incorrupt he stood,’ was a spectacle for angels, and made him 
‘ great in the sight of the Lord.’” 
After a searching and able analysis of the character of Pontius Pilate, 
in which he stands before us the very type of religious came sary and a 
remarkable example of that moral indecision which springs from the want 
of religious principle, we have the following weighty sentences on the 
honest and loving search of truth :— 
“No one ever put the question, in a truth loving spirit, which Pilate 
had now spoken with sceptical indifference, ‘ What is truth?’ and failed to 
find it. ‘I being in the way, the Lord led me.’ ‘The meek will he guide 
in judgment.’ To direct the mind of the Ethiopian treasurer as he rides 
in his chariot through the desert of Gaza, and reads in the dim page of Old 
Testament prophecy, Philip, the evangelist, is supernaturally borne to his 
- side, and, joining himself to the inquirer, brings the truth to light. Peter 
is commanded by a vision and a heavenly voice to hasten from Joppa to 
Cesarea, that he may instruct another earnest truth-seeker in the person 
of the Gentile Cornelius. Sooner than allow those venerable Magi to lose 
their way, who have come from the far-distant east in search of Christ, a 
new star is created to guide their steps to his lowly resting-place.” 
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' There is a grievous Pyrrhonism at work in our own age, which tends to 
enfeebie all religious life; for how can there be strong life where the soul 
is not rooted and grounded in those truths which God has given to sustain 
and nourish it? e have passed from the extreme of bigotry to that of a 
universal hesitancy, which holds not even the most precious truths with 
the grasp of a firm conviction ; and while men of a former age used carnal 
weapons to propagate truth, there is a strange readiness in our days to 
shake hands with error, and to sit down and try to live upon its husks. 
But we cannot find peace in doubting. Our minds were as certainly made 
to enjoy truth, as the eye was formed to enjoy light. And only let us be 
willing to allow God to guide us, and be ready to make any sacrifices to 
find truth, and to follow its light after we have found it, and he will not 
leave us to stumble on the dark mountains, or to fall among the tombs. 
Soon he will set our feet upon a rock, and we shall begin to taste the 
serene joy of ‘a soul reposing in assured belief.’ For, as the greatest of 
English thinkers has said, ‘the inquiry of truth, which is the er 
or —s of it,—the knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it,—a 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it,—is the sovereign good of 
human nature. It is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” 


The Divine Glory of Christ. By Cuartes J. Brown, D.D. Edinburgh 
T. Nelson & Sons. 1868, 


We have perused this little work with high and unalloyed satisfaction. 
“ My design in this little volume,’ says the amiable and excellent author, 
“has been to accomplish two objects in combination—first, to contribute 
somewhat that might not be altogether without value theologically, in the 
Socinian, and some other controversies; and second, so to do this as to 
romote, at the same time, the edification of the devout reader.” This two- 
old object has been effected in a style at once pleasing and powerful. Dr 
Brown deals, not with the direct and outstanding neem J of our Lord’s deity, 
but with those that are incidental and implied. These evidences of his divine 
glory, though they can hardly be termed undesigned, are yet latent and 
unexpected; and, like scintillations or meteoric splendours shooting 
athwart the sky, affect us with a feeling of delightful surprise. In his 
second chapter, more especially, the author has started an argument 
against Unitarians, drawn from the unity of God, a doctrine of which they 
boast themselves the only consistent upholders,—an argument which, as 
handled by Dr Brown, is, we think, fresh and untrodden. Altogether, the 
volume will be found as conducive to the comfort of the devout believer, as 
it is fitted to dispel the doubts and consolidate the faith of every reader. 


Scenes and Characters in a Scottish Pastorate, By the Rev. J. R. M'Gavin, 


D.D., Dundee. London: James Nisbet & Co., 22 Berners Street. Edin- 
burgh: W. Oliphant & Co. 1866. 


This book, with its unpretending title, is of very great value in many 
ways. It is a study of human nature in its wonderful relations to Christian 
truth and life ; it is acontribution to the evidences of the divinity of the 
gospel, in its power to reach and influence, as nothing else can, all kinds 
of ignorance, sin, and sorrow; it is a handbook of cases for a Christian 
minister, standing to him in the place which clinical lectures hold to the 
study of medicine. Many books, from Lerbert’s “ Priest to the Temple,” 
down to Paxton Hood's “Trumpets, Lamps, and Pitchers,” have been 
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written on the work of a pastor ; but a book such as this gives, not rules, 
but experiments put before the reader—the thing done, rather than the 
amines of doing it. 

We do not wonder that a man live Dr M‘Gavin of Dundee should have 
written this book, and done it so well. A long experience in a most fer- 
tile field, and a rare combination of shrewdness, sympathy, and earnestness, 
have given him endless stores from which to gather these cases, which, we 
trust, will be followed by a farther gleaning. We are bound to say, from 
thorough knowledge, that few men in any denomination exercise, at this 
time, a more human, earnest, persuasive ministry than Dr M‘Gavin. This 
book, as one — expect, is remarkably interesting. Varied observation, 
insight, pathos, humour,—the essential interest of the situation described, 
—gleams now and again of fine fancy, constant warmth of Christian like 
love for souls,—pictures of life in deplorable depths, and in noble eleva- 
tions,—these are all here. 

Some of the chapters are specially impressive. That entitled “ Princes 
o the People,” might well be printed by itself, and distributed among the 
working classes. We can unfeignedly say that a second reading of this 
book has only made us determine to read it still oftener ; and so we heartily 
commend it to all, and specially to ministers entering upon their work. 


Notices of the following works, which were in type, have been unavoid- 
ably deferred, from want of space, till our next number, viz., 
ectures on Early Scripture, by H. F. Crosse ; The Philosophy of Evan- 
gelism ; Lamps, Pitchers, and ‘l'rumpets, by E. Paxton Hood; Imaginism 
and Rationalism, by John Vickers. 


The following works have come to hand too late to be noticed in this 
number, viz., 

History of Israel to the Death of Moses, by Ewald ; Parting Counsels, 
by the Rev. John Allan; Thoughts on Reading the Bible, by Thoms; Life 
of Pastor Fleidner ; Coming Events and Present Duties, by the Rev. C. J. 
Ryle ; The Work of God in Every Age, by the Rev. W. Froggat ; Devout 

oughts by Deep Thinkers, by Susan Coalbank ; Short Family Readings 
for Sundays; Pastoral Counsels, by the late Dr Robertson of Glasgow ; The 
Iloly Child, and other Poems, by Stephen Jenner; Joel: a ‘Translation in 
Metrical Parallelisms, by Adam Clarke Rowley ; Truths for the Times, 
&c.; Light and Truth, by Dr Horatius Bonar; A Being Filled with the 
Spirit, by John Goodwin ; The Life and Reign of King David, by Dr G. 
Smith; Memoirs of Olivet, by Dr Macduff; Pulpit Echoes, by Vr Mac- 
farlane ; Home Sundaws, by the Rev. George Everard ; Life of Stonewall 
Jackson, abridged from Professor Dabney : The Pulpit Assistant, vol. IT. ; 
The Increase of Faith, &., &. 











